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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A  HE  deserved  reputation  which  the  Poem  of 
HUDIBRAS  has  so  long  enjoy ed^  renders  any 
apology  unnecessary  for  offering  it  to  the  Public 
in  the  present  superior  form. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  which  the  present 
edition  of  our  humorous  English  Classic  pos- 
sesses over  preceding  ones^  we  may  observe^  in 
the  first  place^  that  the  text  has  been  carefully 
collated  with  the  best  editions  of  Hudibras  that 
are  extanty  and  no/  a  single  word  of  our  au- 
shores  has  been  omitted  or  changed. 

The  notes  and  illustrations  comprehend  not 
merely  the  best  notes  and  explanations  of  Dr. 
Chrey  and  former  editors^  but  a  very  large  ac^ 
cession  of  new  matter  has  been  made,  the  result 
of  months^  careful  researches  at  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum^  and  a  diligent  perusal  of 
all  the  modem  writers  whose  labours  have  thrown 
ussy  Hghtim  the  history  of  the  times  ^  which 
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Butler  treats.  Among  the  modern  works  which 
have  been  consulted  with  the  greatest  advantage 
may  he  mentioned^  particular ly i  Humes  and 
Smollett's  Histories  of  England,  the  Memoirs 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Cobbett's  Parliamentary 
Debates,  and  Mr.  Fox's  Introductory  Chapter  to 
his  History  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second. 

The  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  fiivil  JVax 
and  Usurpation,  compiled  for  the  most  part 
from  sources  of  authority  which  were  not  m  ex^ 
istence  when  Dr.  Grey  published  his  edition  of 
our  poet,  willj  it  is  confidently  hoped,  not  only 
be  found  extremely  useful  to  facilitate  the  un^ 
derstanding  of  our  author,  by  freeing  his  work 
at  the  threshold  from  many  of  its  dijfficultie^j 
but  will  likewise  be  considered  valuable  as.  a^n" 
veying  a  new  and  interesting  picture  of  tlte  mosit 
remarkable  era  in  our  history. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that  the  present 
volumes  are  embellished  with  twelve  b^^^fUul. 
and  spirited  eiigravings,  from  original  designs 
by  Clarke,  and  in  point  of  topographical  :^x^ 
cellence,  it  is  presumed  they  tvill  be'jimnd  iq^ 
yield,  in  neatness  Q7id perspicuity ^  io  noj^ditiot^ 
hitherto  published^  .  w. 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER, 

Author  qf  "  Hudibras.** 


Samuel  butler  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1612.  His 
father,  a  reputable  country  farmer,  perceiving  in  his 
son  an  early  inclination  to  learning,  sent  him  for  educa-* 
tion  to  the  grammar-school  at  Worcester,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Henry  Bright,  where  having  laid  in  a  good 
foundation  of  scholastic  learning,  he  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  but  for  want  of  money  was 
never  made  a  member  of  any  college.  On  quitting  the 
university  our  author  returned  to  his  native  county,  and 
became  clerk  to  one  Mr.  Jeffries,  of  Earl's-Coom,  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  with  whom  he  lived  some  years  in 
an  easy  and  reputable  service.  Here  be  had  sufficient 
leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind; 
and  his  inclination  led  him  chiefly  to  the  study  of  poetry 
and  history,  to  which,  for  his  amusement,  be  joined  music 
and  painting.  *'I  have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  *<some 
pictures,  said  to  be  of  his  drawing,  which  I  mention  npt 
for  the  excellence  of  them,  but  to  satisfy  the  reader  of 
his  early  inclinations  to  that  noble  art;  for  which  also  he 
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was  afterwards  entirely  beloved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  his  time." 

From  the  family  of  Mr.  Jeffries,  Butler  removed  to 
that  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Kent,  a  situation  highly 
favorable  for  a  young  man  desirous  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  where  he  had  not  only  the  use  of  an  excellent 
library,  but  the  further  advantage  of  being  introduced  to 
the  great  Mr.  Selden,  who  probably  gave  him  some  use- 
ful instructions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  less  studies. 

His  next  employment  was  in  the  service  of  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  B^fordshire, 
and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  colonel  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary army.  The  period  that  Butler  lived  with  this 
]^ight  formed  the  most  remarkable  era  in  his  life.  Sir 
Samuel  was  in  principles  a  Presbyterian;  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  outrageousness  of  his  zeal  against 
church  and  kingly  government.  It  has  been  generally 
thought  that  the  person  and  politics  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke 
suggested  to  Butler  the  idea .  of  Hudibras,  and  this 
indeed  is  confirmed  by  what  he  makes  Hudibras  say  of 
huBself  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Canto: 

** there  is  a  valiant  Mamaluke 

In  foreign  land  y'clep'd 

I'o  whom  we  have  been  oft  compar'd 
For  person,  parts,  address,  and  beard; 
Both  equally  reputed  stout, 
And  in  the  same  itense  both  have  fought" 

But  though  the  poem  of  Hudibras  may  have  been 
stiggetted  by  the  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism  of  an  indivi- 
dtomly  it  appears  clear  that  Butler,  in  writing  it  had  a  far 
ikiore  inaterial  object  in  view  than  merely  to  expose  an  indi- 
rMaal  character  to  ridicule.  His  situation  in  the  family 
of  Sir  Samiyel  Luke  must  have  aflfbrded  him  many  op- 
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portunities  of  gaining  a  right  insight  into  the  true  prtn* 
ciples  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  and  he  probably  saw  so 
much  of  the  selfishness,  intolerance,  and  wickedness  of 
that  sect,  as  to  cause  him  to  hold  them  in  abhorrence 
ever  afterwards.  The  design  of  his  poem  was  to  expose 
the  hypocrisy  and  wickedness  of  those  who  began  and 
carried  on  the  rebellion,  under  a  pretence  of  promoting 
religion  and  godliness,  at  the  same  time  that  they  acted 
against  all  the  precepts  of  religion  and  morality ;  and  to 
show  how  different  the  real  motives  of  those  who  acted 
the  principal  parts  in  the  civil  war  were  from  their  osten- 
sible motives. 

How  well  he  executed  this  design,  the  applause  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity,  amply 
prove.  Hudibras  was  no  sooner  published,  than  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  every  one  at  court.  Charles  IT.  who  was 
no  mean  judge  of  wit  and  humour  was  delighted  with  i/, 
and  frequently  quoted  it  in  conversation;  but,  with  his 
usual  inattention  to  his  friends,  neglected  to  reward  the 
author.  The  King's  excessive  fondness  for  the  poem, 
and  his  surprising  disregard  and  neglect  of  the  author,  is 
fully  and  movingly  related  by  Butler  himself,  in  his  poem 
entitled  ^  Hudibras  at  Court,"  where  he  speaks  of  himself 
in  the  following  lines : 

**  Now  you  must  know,  Sir  Hudibras 
With  such  perfections  j^ifled  was. 
And  so  peculiar  in  his  manner. 
That  all  that  saw  him  did  him  honor; 
Among  the  rest  this  prince  was  one 
Admir'd  his  conversation; 
Thi»  prince,  whose  ready  wit  and  parts 
Conqner'd  both  men  and  women's  hearts, 
Was  so  o'eroome  with  Knight  and  Ralph, 
Thkt  he  could  neTer  claw  it  off; 
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He  Berer  eat,  nor  dnmk,  nor  sk^pt 
But  Hudibras  still  near  hioi  kept; 
Never  would  go  to  church  or  so. 
But  Hudibras  must  with  hioi  go ; 
Nor  yet  to  visit  concubine, 
Or  "at  a  city  feast  to  dine, 
But  Hudibras  must  still  be  there. 
Or  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 
NoWy  after  all,  was  il  not  hard 
That  he  should  meet  with  no  reward* 
That  fitted  out  this  Knight  and  Squire 
This  monarch  did  so  much  admire? 
That  he  should  never  reimburse 
The  man  for  th'  equipage  or  horse, 
Is  sure  a  strange,  ungrateful  thing. 
In  any  bcdy  but  a  King. 
But  this  good  King  it  seems  m  as  told, 
By  some  that  were  with  him  too  bold, 
If  e'er  you  hope  to  gain  your  ends, 
Caress  your  foes,  and  trust  your  friends. — 
Such  were  tiie  doctrines  that  were  taught, 
Till  this  unthinking  King  was  brought 
To  leave  his  friends  to  starve  and  die, 
A  poor  reward  for  loyaltj'." 

We  are,  indeed,  informed,  that  Butler  was  once  in  a  fair 
way  of  obtaining  a  royal  gratuity,  as  the  following  account 
will  show*  "Mr.  Wycherly  had  always  laid  hold  of  any 
opportunity  which  offered  to  represent  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Ruckingham,  how  well  Mr.  Butler  bad  deserved 
of  the  royal  family,  by  writing  bis  inimitable  Hudibras; 
and,  that  it  was  a  reproach  to  the  court  that  a  person  of 
his  loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  the  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  seemed  al- 
ways to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough,  and, 
after  some  time,  undertook  to  recommend  bii»  preten- 
•ioDs  to  his  Majesty.    Mr.  Wycherly^  in  hopaa  io  keep 
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him  «teaclj  to  his  word,  obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a 
day  when  he  might  introduce  the  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron:  at  last  an  appointment  wasmade, 
and  the  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  the  Roe- 
buck. Mr.  Butler  and  his  friend  attended  accordingly, 
and  the  Duke  joined  them,  but  by  an  unlucky  incident 
this  interview  was  broke  off;  and  it  will  always  be 
remembered,  to  the  reproach  of  the  age,  that  this  great 
and  inimitable  poet  was  suffered  to  live  and  die  in  want 
and  obscurity." 

It  would,  however,  be  unfair  not  to  mention,  that  Butler 
at  one  time  received  from  King  Charles  II.  a  gratuity  of 
three  hundred  pounds;  and  this  honorable  circumstance 
attended  the  grant,  that  it  passed  through  all  the  offices 
without  a  fee.  Butler,  on  this  occasion,  showed  himself  a 
man  of  honesty  and  integrity,  as  well  as  of  genius,  for  call-* 
ing  to  mind  that  he  owed  to  different  persons  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  royal  donation,  he  generously  directed  the 
whole  sum  to  be  paid  towards  the  satisfaction  of  his 
creditors. 

If  Butler  was  disappointed  of  royal,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  altogether  destitute  of  private 
patronage.  Soon  after  the  restoration,  he  became  secre- 
tary to  Richard,  Earl  of  Carbury,  Lord  President  of  the 
Principality  of  Wales,  who  made  him  steward  of  Ludlow 
castle,  when  the  court  there  was  revived.  About  this 
time  he  married  one  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  a 
very  good  family,  and  a  competent  fortune,  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  unfortunately  lost,  by  being  put  out  on  ill 
securities,  so  that  it  was  little  advantage  to  him. 

Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquary,  reports  Butler  to  have 
been  secretary  to  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  when 
he  was  chancellor  to  the  university  of  Cambridge;  but 
this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  other  authority,  and  the 
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-probability  is,  tbat  be  was  only  an  occasional  partaker  of 
the  Duke's  bounty.  His  most  generous  friend  was 
Charles,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex,  who,  being  an  excellent  poet  himself,  knew 
iiow  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  genius  and  talents  of 
Others,  and  often  privately  relieved  those  necessities  of 
our  poet,  which  his  modesty  would  have  led  him  to 
conceal. 

That  be  bad  other  generous  frends,  to  whom  the 
integrity  of  his  life,  the  acuteness  of  his  wit,  and  the 
easiness  of  his  conversation,  endeared  him,  may  readily 
be  conceived;  yet  no  fact  comes  to  us  more  strongly 
established  than  that  Butler,  if  he  did  not  absolutely 
perish  of  want,  terminated  his  day  in  the  utmost  indi- 
gence artd  misery,  and  was  indebted  for  a  decent  inter- 
ment to  the  charity  of  a  friend.*  This  melancholy 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  great  man,  comes  to 
us  so  well  authenticated  by  contemporaries  who  must 
have  known  the  truth  of  what  they  related,  that  not  a 

♦Butler  died  in  the  year  1680  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  his 
fnend,  Mr.  Longueville,  of  the  Temple,  in  the  yard  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  at  the  west  end  of  the  said  yard, 
on  the  north  side,  under  the  wall  which  parts  the  yard  from  the  common 
highway.  The  Editors  of  the  "  General  Historical  Dictionary,'^  say, 
**  Tbat  Mr.  Longueville  would  fain  have  buried  fiutler  iu  Westminster 
Abbey;  and  spoke  in  tliat  view  to  some  of  those  wealthy  persons  who. 
bad  admired  him  so  much  in  his  life-time,  ofifering  to  pay  his  part;  but 
none  of  them  would  contribute;  upon  which  Mr.  Longueville  buried 
him  with  the  greatest  privacy  (but  at  the  same  time  very  decently)  in 
Covent  Garden  Church-yard,  at  his  own  expense,  himself  and  seven 
or  eight  persons  more  following  the  corpse  to  the  grave."  Dr.  Grey 
adds,  ''That  the  burial  service  was  read  over  him  by  the  learned  anc\ 
pious  Dr.  Patrick,  afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  then  minister  o( 
the  parish." 
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doubt  can  be  entertained  on  the  subject.  Oldham,  in 
his  ^Satire  ag-ainst  Poetry/'  introduces  the  ghost  of 
Spenser  dissuading  him  from  it,  upon  experience  and 
example,  that  poverty  and  contempt  were  its  inseparable 
attendants.  After  Spenser  has  gone  over  his  own  lamen- 
table case,  and  mentioned  Homer  and  Cowley  in  the 
same  view,  be  thus  movingly  bewails  the  great  and 
unhappy  Butler: 

^  On  Batler  who  can  think  without  Just  nige. 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  tiie  age? 
Fair  stood  his  hopes,  when  first  be  came  to  town. 
Met  every  where  with  welcomes  of  renown ; 
Coiirte«l  and  lov*d  by  all,  with  wonder  read, 
And  promises  of  princely  favor  fed: 
But  what  reward  for  all  had  he  at  last  ? 
After  a  life  in  dnll  ex|>cctance  past. 
The  wretch,  at  summing  up  his  mispent  days. 
Found  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  praise ; 
Of  all  his  gains  by  verse,  he  could  not  save 
Cnougfa  to  purchase  flannel  and  a  grave ; 
Reduc'd  to  want,  he  in  due  time  fell  sick. 
Was  hm  to  die,  and  be  interred  on  tick: 
And  well  might  bless  the  fever,  that  was  sent 
To  rid  him  hence,  and  his  worse  fate  prevent." 

Otway,  who,  if  tradition  speaks  truly  of  him,  perished 
as  miserably  as  our  poet  himself,  has  the  following 
lines  on  the  same  sabject,  in  his  prologue  to  Constantine 
the  Great : 

''All  yon  who  have  male  issue,  bom 
Under  the  starving  sign  of  Capricorn, 
Prevent  the  maiace  of  their  stars  in  time, 
And  warn  them  eaurly  from  the  sin  of  rhyme: 
Tell  them  how  Spenser  starved,  how  Cowley  moorn'dy 
How  Butler's  foith  and  service  were  returned; 
And  if  such  warning  they  refuse  to  take. 
This  last  experiment^  O  parents!  make: 
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Wliii  h^Bda  b^ind  him,  aee  th*  offender  ty'd, 
.  The  parish  whip  and  beadle  b^  his  side ; 
Then  lead  him  to  some  stall  that  does  expose 
The  authors  he  loves  most,  there  rub  his  nose, 
'Till,  like  a  spaniel  lash'd  to  know  command. 
He  b^  the  due  correction  understand 
To  keep  his  brains  oleau,  and  not  foul  the  land ; 
f  ^^111  he  against  his  nature  learn  to  strive. 

And  get  the  knack  of  duhiess  how  to  thrive.*' 

In  1721,  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  the 
Y memory  of  Butler,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  expense 
of  Alderman  Barber,  a  printer  of  great  eminence,  who 
was  much  distinguished  by  Dean  Swift,  Dr,  Arhuthnot, 
Pope,  and  the  other  wits  of  the  Tory  party  in  Queen 
Anne^s  reign/  The  following  inscription,  which  sums  up 
the  character  of  Butler,  both  justly  and  eloquently,  was 
probably  the  composition  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot^  with  some 
touches  from  the  pen  of  Swift. 

M.  S. 
SAMUELIS  BUTLERh 

Qid  Strenshaniice,  in  agro  Vic/orn.  JSTat.  1615J,  Obiit 

*  Lond.  1680. 

Vir  doctus  imprimis,  acer,  integer  ;^ 
Operibus  ingenii,  non  item  presmiis  felix; 
Satyrid  apud  nos  carminis  artifex  egregius; 
Qui  simulatse  leligionis  larvam  detraxit, 
Et  perduellium  scelera  liberrime  exagitavk: 
Scriptorum  in  suo  genere,  primus  et  postremus. 

Ne,  cui  vivo  deerant  fere  omnia, 
Deesset  etiam  mortuo  tumulus, 
Hoc  tandem  posito  marmore,  cttratit 
Johannes  Barber^  Gives  Londinensis,  1721. 
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Sacred  to  the   Memory  of 
SAMUEL  BUTLER, 

Who  was  born  at  Strensham,  in  Worcestershire, 

1612, 
And  died  at  London,  1680« 
A  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  wit,  and  integrity ; 
Perfectly  happy  in  his  writings, 
Not  so  in  the  encouragement  of  them, 
The  inventor  of  a  curious  kind  of  satire  among  us. 
By  which  he  plucked   the  mask  from  pious  hypocrisy, 
And  plentifully  exposed  the  villany  of  reoels, 
The  first  and  last  of  writers  in  his  way. 
Lest  he,   who  (when  alive,)  was  destitute  of  all  things, 
should  (when  dead)  want  likewise  a  monuroeut,  John 
Barber^  Citizen  of  London,  hath  taken  care,  by  placing 
this  stone.     1721.* 

Of  the  character  of  Butler,  as  an  author,  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  in  terms  adequate  to  his  merits*  Possessed  of  a 
copious  original  fund  of  wit  and  inrention,  be  bad  im* 
prored  his  talents  by  the  most  assiduous  cultivation,  and 
was  equally  skilled  in  books  and  in  the  knowledge  of  hu« 
man  life.  Hume  observes  of  his  Hudibras,  that  there  is 
not  a  more  learned  book  to  be  found  in  the  compass  of  any 
language  than  that  poem ;  and  Voltaire,  a  critic  not  roach 
disposed  te  speak  favorably  of  English  literature,  says, 
"  There  is  one  English  poem,  the  title  whereof  is  Hudi- 

*llAe  fotlowii!^  epigram,  bj^  the  celebrated  Samuel  Wesley,  on  the 
setting  up  of  Butler's  mouumeut  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has 
much  admired  for  the  neatness  and  ingenious  turn  of  its  point : 

*  While  Butler,  needy  wretch,  was  yet  alive, 

No  generous  patron  would  a  dinner  give : 

See  him,  when  starv'd  to  death,  and  tum'd  to  dust. 

Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 

The  poet's  fisite  is  here  in  emblem  shown, 
.  He  ask'd  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone." 
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bras ;  it  is  Don  Quixote,  it  is  our  Satyre  Menisse  blended 
together.  I  never  met  with  so  much  wit  in  one  single 
book  as  in  this ;  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  translated.  Who  could  believe  that  a  work 
which  paints  in  such  lively  colours  the  several  foibles 
and  follies  of  mankind,  and  where  we  meet  with  mor^ 
sentiments  than  words,  should  baffle  the  endeavours  of 
the  ablest  translator?  But  the  reason  is  this;  almost 
every  part  of  it  alludes  to  particular  incidents  ;'^  and 
Voltaire  might  have  added,  that  the  ludicrous  connec- 
tions of  ideas,  which  Butler  so  highly  delights  in,  and 
which  render  him  so  acceptable  to  his  countrymen,  are, 
like  puns,  rarely  transfusible  into  a  foreign  tongue,  or 
much  of  their  spirit  is  lost  in  the  attempt.* 


«M» 


*  Another  French  critic,  Dissertation  sur  la  Poesie  An^lois,  speak* 
in^  of  Batler,  says,  **  The  English  have  a  poet  whose  reputation  is 
eqnal  to  that  ofScarron  in  French,  I  mean  the  author  of  Hudibras,  m 
oomical  history  in  verse,  written  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell :  it  b 
said  to  be  a  delicate  satire  on  that  kind  of  interregnum ;  and  that  it  is 
particularly  levelled  at  the  conduct  of  tbe  Presbyterians,  whom  our 
author  represents  as  a  senseless  set  of  people,  promoters  of  anarchy, 
and  complete  hypocrites.  Hudibras,  the  hero  of  this  poem,  is  a  holy 
Don  Quixote  of  that  sect,  and  the  redresser  of  the  imaginary  wrongs 
that  are  done  to  his  Dulcinea.  The  Knight  hay  his  Rosinante,  his  bnr. 
lesque  adventures,  and  his  Sancho  :  but  the  Sqoire  of  the  English 
poet  is  of  an  opposite  character  to  that  of  the  Spanish  Sancho ;  for 
whereas  the  latter  is  a  plain,  unaffected  peasant,  the  English  Squire 
is  a  tailor  by  trade,  a  Tartuff,  or  finished  hypocrite  by  birth,  and  so 
deep  a  dogmatic  divine,  that 

^  He  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle, 
As  easily  as  thread  a  needle,' 
as  is  said  in  the  poem.    The  author  of  Hudibras  is  preferrable  to 
Scarron,  because  he  has  one  fixed  mark  or  object;  and  that  by  a  sur- 
prising effort  of  imagination,  he  has  foujKlthe  art  of  leading  his  readers 
to  it  by  diverting  them.'' 
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Addison  objects  to  Butler  for  the  use  of  burlesque 
Terse.  **  If  Hudibras  (says  be,  Spectator,  No.  249,)  had 
been  set  out  with  as  much  wit  and  humour  in  heroic 
verse  as  he  is  in  doggerel,  he  would  bare  made  a  much 
more  agreeable  figure  than  he  does ;  though  the  gener« 
ality  of  his  readers  are  so  much  pleased  with  his  double 
rhymes,  that  I  dont  expect  many  will  be  of  my  opinion  in 
this  particular.''  Dryden's  opinion  may  fairly  be  set  in 
opposition  to  that  of  Addison.  That  great  man,  in  his 
Dedication  to  Juvenal,  speaking  of  Butler's  Hudibras, 
says,  ^^  The  worth  of  his  poem  is  too  well  known  to  need 
my  commendation;  and  he  is  above  my  censure:  the 
choice  of  his  numbers  is  suitable  enough  to  his  design ; 
as  he  has  managed  it ;  but  in  any  other  hand,  the  short* 
ness  of  his  verse,  and  the  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  had 
debased  the  dignity  of  style.  His  good  sense  is  perpeto* 
ally  shining  through  all  he  writes;  it  affords  us  not  the 
time  of  finding  faults;  we  pass  through  the  levity  of  his 
rhyme,  and  one  is  immediately  carried  into  some  admir- 
able useful  thought.  After  all,  he  has  chosen  this  kind 
of  verse,  and  has  written  the  best  in  it." 

<<  To  this  let  me  add,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  '<  that  the  short- 
ness of  verse,  and  quick  returns  of  rhyme,  have  been 
some  of  the  principal  means  of  raising  and  perpetuating 
the  fame  which  this  poem  has  acquired ;  for  the  turns  of 
wit  and  satirical  sayings  being  short  and  pithy,  are  there- 
fore more  tenable  by  the  memory,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  Hudibras  is  more  frequently  quoted  in  conversation 
than  the  finest  pieces  of  wit  in  heroic  poetry." 

As  to  the  double  rhymes,  we  have  Dryden's  authority 
that  they  are  necessary  companions  to  burlesque  writing. 
Besides,  were  they  really  faults,  they  are  neither  so 
many  as  to  cast  a  blemish  upon  the  known  excellencies  of 
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tbis'poen^;^  npry^t«olely  to  ouptwate  the  aflTeclioiis  of 
ftbegiepieraliity.of  its  readera  Tbeirjidmiration  is  rooved 
l^y  a  higher  ple^^re.  than,  tbe  mere  jingle  of  words;  the 
fublimity  of  wit  and^pungency  of  satire  claim  our  regard, 
and  merit  qui:  bigbest  applause*  In  short,  the  poet  has 
surprisingly  displayed  the  noblest  thoughts  in  adress^AO 
humorous  and  lydicrous,  that  it  was  no  wonder  it  sqod 
became  the  -chief  amusement  of  the  Kins'  and  Court  after 
it/i  |)ubUfpation>  was,  highly  esteemed  by  all  the  great 
^jit^  in  that  reign,  and  still  continues  to  be  an  entertain- 
iment  to  all  who  have  a  taste  for  the  most  refined  ridicule 
aad  {Batire« 

.  AnotbeiTrmerk  which  may  with  confidence  be  ascribed 
tp,BMt)f9^»  is  that  of  originality*  Hudibras  is  an  indis- 
putable^  original ;  for  the  poet  trod  in  a  path  wherein 
1^^  jiad  UQ.guide,  nor  has  he  had  many  followers,  With- 
piU  any  pattern  to  copy,  he  had  the  art  to  erect  himself 
JntQ  a. standard  elegant  and  lofty,  to  which  no  one  yet,  in 
thf  «am.e  walk  of  poetry,  has  been  able  to  make  more 
ihan  a  distant  approach* 

The  seeming  easiness  of  Butler's  method  and  verse 
have  tempted  some  to  imitate  his  style,  but  ^'  such 
)yrelched  imitations,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  ^'  have  augmented 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  evidenced  the  chiefest  ex- 
cellency iu  writing  to  be  in  Butler,  which  is  the  being 
easy  and  natural,  yet  inimitable." 

..  This  has  been  long  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
JS^udibras,  grounded  upon  an  undeniable  truth,  that  all 
imitations  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem,  the  remark- 
able era  that  produced  it,  and  the  extraordinary  endow- 
ments of  the  author,  we  may  safely  venture  to  pronounce 
it  one  of  themo3t  wonderful  compositions  of  the  human 
mind. 
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To  the  English  MHiler  Hudibras  will  always  afford 
more  pleasure  than  it  possibly  can  to  a  foreigner,  because 
it  touches  upon  national  habits  and  manners  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  extraordinary  periods  in  our  annals; 
and  no  one  can  perfectly  relish  its  beauties  who  is  not 
possessed  of  some  acquaintance  with  the  times  and  trans- 
actions to  which  it  refers.  No  opinion  can  be  more  erro- 
neous than  that,  because  Butler  describes  a  state  of  so- 
ciety and  manners  which  now  no  longer  exist,  and  ridi- 
cules follies  and  absurdities  which  now  are  happily  ex- 
ploded, that  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  obsolete 
writer,  unworthy  of  perusal.  The  truth  is,  that  there  are 
very  few  writers  from  whom  more  benefit  may  be  derived 
than  Butler.  The  soundness  of  his  political  principles, 
his  attachment  to  the  church  of  England,  and  his  abhor- 
rence of  every  species  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry,  have  de- 
servedly endeared  his  memory  to  all  who  are  attached  to 
the  British  constitution  in  church  and  state  ;  and  the  pic- 
ture he  draws  of  the  agitation,  calamities,  and  disorder 
of  revolutionary  times,  cannot  fail  to  attach  every  one 
who  reads  him  more  closely  to  the  mild,  beneficent,  and 
liberal,  yet  firm  and  energetic,  system  of  government 
which  we  now,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  we  may  long 
enjoy. 
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CIVIL   WAR   AND    USURPATION. 


X  HER£  IS  no  portion  of  British  History  which  has  so  often 
exercised  the  pens  of  our  most  eminent  Mrriters,  as  that  period 
which  is  comprehended  between  the  accession  of  James  I.  to 
the  throne  of  England,  on  the  death  of  the  glorious  Elizabeth, 
in  1603y  and  the  expulsion  of  his  grandson  James  II.  in  1G08. 
It  was  an  era  fruitful  in  great  men  and  great  events;  and  to 
the  noble  exertions  of  our  ancestors  in  those  times,  particu- 
brlj  at  the  revolution,  we  are  indebted  for  that  well-poised 
constitution  which  we  enjoy  at  the  present  day,  and  which 
may  safely  be  pronounced,  if  not  the  best  system  of  govern- 
ment, at  least  the  most  entire  system  of  liberty  tliat  was  ever 
known  amongst  mankind. 

The  object  of  this  preliminary  discourse  is,  to  present  the 
reader  with  such  a  picture  of  the  civil  war  and  usurpation,  as 
will  enable  him  to  judge  more  accurately  of  the  value  of  the 
poem  which  follows.  **  Human  works,"  Dr.  Johnson  observe!!, 
in  his  critique  on  Butler,  *'  are  not  easily  found  without  a  pe- 
rishable part.  Of  the  ancient  poets  every  reader  feels  the 
mythology  tedious  and  oppressive.  Of  Hudibras,  the  man- 
ners being  founded  on  opinion,  are  temporary  and  local,  and 
therefore  become  every  day  less  intelligible  and  less  striking. 
What  Cicero  says  of  philosophy  is  true  likewise  of  wit  and 
humour,  that  time  effaces  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  confirms 
the  determinations  of  Nature.  Such  manners  as  depend  upon 
standing  regulations  and  general  passions  are  co-extended  witb 
t|ie  race  of  man ;  but  those  modifications  of  life,  and  peculi- 
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arities  of  practice,  which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  per- 
verseness,  or,  mt  best,  of  some  accidental  inf  aence  or  tran- 
sient persuasion,  must  perish  with  their  parents. 

"  Much,  therefore,  of  that  humour  which  transported  the 
last  century  with  merriment  is  lost  to  us,  who  do  not  know 
the  sour  solemnity,  the  sullen  superstition,  the  gloomy  m«ro«e- 
ness,  and  the  stubborn  scruples  of  the  ancient  Puritans ;  or 
if  we  knew  them,  derive  our  information  only  from  books  or 
from  tradition,  have  never  had  them  before  our  eyes,  and 
cannot  but  by  recollection  and  study  understand  the  lines  in 
which  they  arc  satirised.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regu- 
larity and  composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  the  tur 
mult  of  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradiction,  that  per^ 
plexed  and  disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  thati 
age  when  subordination  was  broken,  and  awe  was  hissed  away; 
when  any  unsettled  innovator,  who  could  hatch  a  half-formed 
notion,  produced  it  to  the  public;  when  every  man  might  be- 
come a  preacher,  and  almost  every  preacher  could  collect  a 
congregation.'' 

To  furnish  the  reader  with  an  image  of  those  times,  and  to 
enable  him  to  enter  with  a  truer  relish  into  those  scenes  of 
extravagance  of  fanaticism,  which  Butler  so  inimitably  de- 
scribes, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
state  of  England  at  the  period  when  the  first  prince  of  the 
house  of  Stuart  mounted  its  throne.     Elizabeth,  during  the' 
long  course  of  her  reign,  had  carried  the  glory  of  the  Eogljsl^ 
name  to  the  highest  pitch  of  renown.    Firm,  politic,  and  saga- 
cious,  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  her  people,  and  comiiModiqg 
them  rather  through  the  influence  of  their  affections  than  th^. 
dread  of  her  authority,  she  was  equally  the  delight  of  her  subr; 
jects  and  the  terror  of  her  enemies.     Of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter was  her  successor.  Ungracious,  reserved,  and  prodigal, 
full  of  high  notions  of  the  kingly  power,  and  impatient  of  the 
least  restraint  on  his  prerogative,  he  soon  became  odious  to 
his  subjects  at  home,  and  the  timidity  of  his  disposition  ren- 
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dered  him  contemptible  to  hk  enemies  abroad.  James,  al 
his  very  first  meeting  with  Parliament,  disgusted  his  new  sab* 
jects.  He  made  a  long  harangue,  expatiating  upon  the  happi^ 
nessof  the  nation  in  his  accession  to  the  throne;  explaining 
his  sentiments  of  religion,  and  enforcing  his  maxims  of  go* 
vemment.  '*  It  was  a  cold,  tedious,  diffuse  oration,  (says 
Smollett,)  studbd  with  pedantic  conceits,  culled  and  studied 
for  the  occasiob ;  and  formed  a  natural  picture  of  his  own 
disposition  and  character,  the  strongest  features  of  which 
were  his  suMime  notion  of  the  prerogative,  his  aversion  to  the 
Puritans,  his  tenderness  towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  his 
vanity  and  self-importance.  Instead  of  that  admiration  with 
which  he  hoped  to  inspire  his  audience,  he  met  with  little  else 
than  disapprobation  and  contempt.  The  members  were  o^ 
fended  at  the  expressions  he  used  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  whom  he  promised  to  meet  half  way  in  the  road  of 
reformation;  the  Puritans  were  incensed  to  find  themselves 
represented  by  the  King  as  a  sect  of  republicans,  that  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  a  monarchical  government ;  and  the  na- 
tion in  general  were  disgusted  at  his  comparing  Scotland  with 
England,  as  one  equal  half  of  the  island,  which  he  wished  to 
see  united  under  the  same  religion,  laws,  and  government" 

Mrs*  Hutchinson,  an  accurate  observer,  and  faithful  re* 
Gorder  of  the  civil  war,  in  her  excellent  Memoirs  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  speaking  of  the  government  of  James,  says, 
'*  The  honor,  wealth,  and  glory  of  the  nation,  wherein  Queen 
Elizabeth  left  it,  were  soon  prodigally  wasted  by  this  thrift-  . 
less  heirr  the  nobility  of  the  land  uttely  debased  by  setting 
honors  to  public  sale,*  and  conferring  them  on  persons  that 

*  Sur  Anthony  Weldon,  in  his  Court  and  Character  of  King  James, 
gives  us  the  following  instance  of  the  baseness  of  the  courtiers  at  the 
accession  of  James.  **  Sir  Roger  Aston  (the  King's  barber)  present- 
ing himself  before  the  council,  being  but  a  plain  untutored  man,  being 
asked  how  he  did,  and  courted  by  all  the  Lords,  lighted  upon  tiiis 
happy  reply:  *'  £ven  my  Lords,  like  a  poor  man,  wandering  above 
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'  hiad  Doitb^r  l^loocl  nor  merit  fit  to  wear,  nor  eslatts  to  bcarui^ 
tkeMC  Uttcis,  JHut  were  fttin  to  invent  projects  to  pillagetbe  peoK 
p)e^  ftnd  piok  Ifi^ir  pockets,  for  the  maintenance  of  vice  and. 
lewdness.'^ 

But  the  grand  cause  of  difference  between  James  aad  bi» 
subjects,  and  that  which,  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  led  tathe^  sub* 
verabn  of  the  monarjeky,  was  the  difference  of  their  religiou* 
pdnoiples.  The  King  was  suspected  of  a  secret  attachmenlf 
to  popery,  which,  while  he  had  not  the  courage  to  avow,  ledi 
him  to  be. a  stcenuous  supporter  of  the  discipiioe  and'ceM- 
monies  of  the  church  of  England.  There  was  no-  class  <4' 
people  whom  James  detested  so  much  as  the  Puritans.  The 
Scotch  Presbyterians  had  thwarted  him  on  many  occasions; 
they  had  treated  his  person  with  indecent  familiarity,  and  his 
power  with  disrespect ;  and  the  republican  spirit  by  which 
they  were  animated  could  not  but  be  extremely  odious  to  a 
prince  who  prided  himself  in  cherishing  the  most  arbitrary 
maxims  of  absolute  monarchy. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  English  throne,  a  conference* 
was  held  at  Hampton  Court,  between  the  churchmen  and  dis** 
senters,  where  the  King  appeared  in  person,  notasajudge> 
but  with  ail  the  zeal  of  a  warm  partisan,  and  mingled  in  the 
debates  with  great  eagerness.  His  chancellor  exclaimed  that 
he  bad  often  heard  the  priesthood  was  united  to  royalty^  but 
he  was  now  convinced  of  that  truth  by  the  learned  arguments 
..  of  his:majesty.  Archbishop  Whitgift  carried  his  flattery  still 
%higher,  in  declaring,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  King  spoke^ 
^rpm  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  GhOst. 
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forty  ye^s  iu  a  wilderness  and  barren  soil,  am  now  arrived  at  the  land 
of  promise."    This  man  was  afterwards  made  gentleman  od^  the. bed- 
chamber, master  of  tlie  wardrobe,  and  inv^'sted  with  sncb  Jtonors  and; 
ofiBoes  as  be.  was  capable  of;  hut  had  30^  seen  bow- the  Lords  did  vi»r 
cqprteales  to  this  poor  gentleman,,  striving  who  sbonld  eagTossihat 
cwnmod^lj  by  tho  largest  bounty,.  yo.a  covldnot  4iQt  have  condenwodl . 
IhsBLoC  mack^baseness.^ 
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**  And  iMw,'*  smj%  Mr$.  Hafchinson,  "  the  King  had  trpion 
bis  heart  tile  dealings  both  of  England  and  Scotland  with  hia 
mother,  and  liarbonred  a  secret  desire  of  revenge  upon  tho 
godly  of  both  nations,  yet  had  not  the  courage   to  asDicfrt 
his  resentment  like  a  prince,  but  employed  a  wicked  cunoSng 
ht  was  maister  of,  and  called  kingcraft,  to  nndermine  what  he 
durst  not  openly  oppose,  the  true  religion.    This  was  fenced 
with  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  so  linked  together,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  them  slaves  till  they  were  brought  to 
bie  idolaters  of  royalty  and  glorious  lust,  and  as  impossible  to 
make  them  adore  these  gods  while  they  continued  loyal  to  the 
government  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  payment  of  civil  obedience 
to  the  King  and  the  laws  of  the  realm  satisfied  not ;  if  any 
dorst  dispute  his  impositions  in  the  worship  of  God,  he  was 
presently  reckoned  among  the  seditions  and  disturbers  of  the 
public   peace,   and   accordingly   persecuted  :    if   any  were 
grieved  at  the  dishonour  of  tLe  kingdom,  or  the  griping  of 
the  poor,  or  the  unjust  oppressions  of  the  subject,  by  a  thou* 
sand  ways,  invented  to  maintain  the  riots  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  swarms  of  needy  Scots  the  King  had  brought  in  to 
devour,  like  locusts,  the  plenty  of  this  land,  he  was  a  Puritan : 
if  any,  out  of  mere  morality  and  civil  honesty,  discounte- 
nanced the  abominations  of  those  days,  he  was  a  Puritan, 
however  he  conformed  to  their  superstitious  worship:  if  any 
showed  favor  to  any  godly,  honest  person,  kept  them  com- 
pany, relieved  them  in  want,  or  protected  them  against  violent 
or  unjust  oppression,  he  vras  a  Puritan :  if  any  gentleman  in 
the  country  maintained  the  good  laws  of  the  land,  or  stood 
up  for  any  public  interest,  for  good  order  or  government,  he 
was  a  Puritan:  in  short,  all  that  crossed  the  views  of  the 
ne^dy  courtiers,  the  proud  encroaching  priests,  the  lewd  no* 
bility  and  gentry,  whoever  was  zealous  for  God's  glory  and 
worship,  could  not  endure  blasphemous  oaths,  ribald  couver- 
sation',  profane  scoffs,  sabbath  breach,  derision  of  the  word 
QtOi>A,  and  the  like;  whoever  could  endure  a  sermon,  modest 
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babit  or  conversation,  or  any  thing  good»  all  these  were  Pu- 
ritans ;  and,  if  Puritans,  then  enemies  to  the  King  and  his 
government,  seditious,  fractious  hypocrites,  ambitious  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  peace,  and  finally,  the  pest  of  the  king- 
dom. 

**  The  Puritan  party  (continues  the  same  well-informed  and 
judicious  writer),  being  weak  and  oppressed,  had  not  faith 
enough  to  disown  all  that  adhered  to  them  for  worldly  inte- 
rests, and  indeed  it  required  more  than  human  wisdom  to  dis- 
cern at  the  least  all  of  them,  wherefore  they  in  their  low 
condition,  gladly  accepted  any  that  would  come  oyer  to  them, 
or  incline  towards  them,  and  their  enemies,  through  envy 
at  them,  augmented  much  their  party,  while  with  iiyuries 
and  reproaches  they  drove  many,  that  never  intended  it, 
to  take  that  party,  which  in  the  end  got  nothing  but  con*, 
fusion  by  those  additions.  While  these  parties  were  thus 
eounterworking,  the  treasure  of  the  kingdom  being  wasted  by 
court-caterpillars,  and  Parliament  called  to  supply  the  royal 
coffers,  therein  there  wanted  not  some,  that  retained  so  much 
of  the  English  spirit,  as  to  represent  the  public  grievances, 
and  desired  to  call  the  corrupt  ministers  of  state  to  account ; 
but  the  King,  grudging  that  his  people  should  dare  to  gainsay 
his  pleasure,  and  correct  his  misgovernment  in  his  favorites, 
broke  up  Parliaments,  violated  their  privileges,  imprisoned 
their  members  for  things  spoken  in  the  House,  and  grew  dis- 
affected to  them,  and  entertained  other  projects  of  supply  by 
other  grievances  of  the  people.  The  prelates,  in  the  mean 
time,  finding  they  lost  ground,  meditated  reunion  with  the 
popish  faction,  who  began  to  be  at  a  pretty  agreement  with 
them  ;  and  now  there  was  no  more  endeavour,  in  their  public 
sermons,  to  confute  the  error^  of  that  church,  but  to  reduce 
our  doctrines  and  theirs  to  an  accommodation.  The  King,  to 
bring  it  about,  was  deluded  into  the  treaty  of  a  match  for  his 
son  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain ;  and  the  Prince,  with  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  were  privately  sent  into  Spain,  from  whence 
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he  with  diiEeiilty  came  back,  bat  to  the  great  rejoiciug  of  the 
whole  people  to  general,  who  were  much  afflicted  at  his  going 
thither.  During  this  treaty  the  Papists  got  many  advantagei 
of  the  King,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Protestant  interest  at 
hoflM  and  abroad,  and  the  hearts  of  all  but  the  Papists  were 
▼ery  much  saddened,  and  the  people,  loth  to  lay  the  miscar- 
riage at  the  King's  own  door,  began  to  entertain  an  universal 
hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  raised  from  a  knight's 
iborth  son  fo  that  pitch  of  glory,  and  enjoying  great  posses- 
sions acquired  by  the  favor  of  the  King,  upon  no  merit  but 
that  of  his  beauty  and  prostitution.  The  Parliament  had 
drawn  up  a  charge  against  him,  and  though  the  King  seemed 
to  protect  him,  yet,  knowing  the  fearfulness  of  his  nature,  and 
doubting  his  constancy,  it  was  believed  he  added  some  help 
to  an  ague  that  killed  the  King:  however.  King  James  died, 
the  Duke  continued  as  high  in  the  favor  of  the  next  succeed- 
ing as  of  the  deceased  prince ;  whereupon  one,  not  unaptly, 
says  of  him,  **  he  seemed  as  an  unhappy  exhalation,  drawn 
up  from  the  earth,  not  only  to  cloud  the  setting  but  the  rising 
sun.'' 

Such  is  the  portraiture  which  a  most  observing  and  pene- 
trating  writer  draws  of  the  government  of  James  I.  The 
seeds  of  civil  dissension  were  deeply  sown  in  his  reign,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  his  son  and  successor,  a  prince  of  far  greater 
virtues  than  his  father,  yet  alloyed  with  many  faults,  to  reap 
the  bitter  harvest  of  them.  "  The  face  of  the  court  (observes 
Mrs.  Hutchinson)  was  much  changed  In  the  change  of  the 
King;  for  King  Charles  was  chaste,  temperate,  and  serious; 
so  that  the  foob  and  bawds,  mimicks  and  catamites,  of  the 
farmer  court,  grew  out  of  fashion ;  and  the  nobility  and  cour- 
tiers, who  did^  not  quite  abandon  their  debaucheries,  had  yet 
that  reverence  to  the  King  to  retire  into  comers  to  practise 
them:  men  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in  all  arts  were  in  esteem, 
and  receiv»J  encouragement  from  the  King,  who  was  a  most 
excellent  judge  and  a  great  lover  of  paintings,  carvings,  grav- 
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iogs,and  many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive  than  the4>awidr3r 
and  pro&ne  abusive  wit,   which  was   the  only  exercise  <^ 
the  other  court.    But  as,  in  the  primitive  times,  it  is  observed, 
that  the  best  emperors  were  some  of  them  stirred  by  Satan  to 
b(e  the  bitterest  persecutors  of  the  church,  so  this  King  was  a 
worse  encvoapher  upon  the  civil  and  spiritual  lib^rtiies  oi  the 
people  ))y  far  than  his  father.    He  married  a  Papist,  :t  Fre^eh- 
\f^jt  of  a  h^i^ghty  spirit,  and  a  great  wit  and  beauty,  to  iviioiD 
he  became  a  most  uxorious  husband.    By  this  means  the  coort* 
i^as  replepished  with  Papists,  and  many  who  hoped  to  advance 
themselves  by  the  change,  turned  to  that  religion;  all  the 
Papists  in  the  kingdom  were  favored,  and  by  the  King's  ex^ 
anyple  matched  into  the  best  families;  the  Puritans  were  more 
tJiaQ  ever  discountenanced   and   persecuted,   insomuch  that 
many  of  them  cliose  rather  to  abandon  their  native  jcountry,' 
and  le^ve  their  dearest  relations,  and  retire  into  any  ibreiga 
soil  and  plantation,  where  they  might,  amidst  all  outward  in- 
conveniences,    enjoy    the   free    exercise   of  God's   worship. 
Such  as  could  not  flee  were  tormented  in  the  bishop's  courtf, 
finedy  whipt,  pilloried,  imprisoned,  and  suffered  to  enjoy  na. 
rest,  so  that  death  was  better  than  life  to  them;  and,  notwith- 
standing their  patient  sufferance  of  all  these  things,  yet  wm 
qot  the  King  satisfied  tilt  the  whole  land  was  reduced  to  perfect 
slavery.   The  examp)e  of  the  French  King  was. propounded  ta 
him,  ^od  he  thought  hiinself  no  monarch  so  long  as  his  will 
wa^  confined  to  the  bounds  of  any  law;  but  knowing  that  tiie 
people  of  England  were  not   pliable  to   an  arbitrary  ^uk 
he  plotted  to  subdue  them  to  his  yoke  by  a  foreign  foe,  and 
till  he  could  effect  it,   made  no  conscience   of  granting  any 
thing  to  the  people,  which  he  resolved  should  not  oblige  hiai 
longer  than   it  served  his  turn;  he  was  a  prince  that  bad 
nothing  of  faith  or  truth,  justice  or  generosity,  in  him:  he 
was  the  most  obstinate  person  in  his  self-will  that  ever  wai^ 
^nd  sp^  bent  upon  being  an  absolute,  uncontroulable  sovereign,. 
th^Jt  ]^e  :<ygp  riesolved  either  to  be  such  a  king  or  none.    His 
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firm  adbereno^  to  prelacy  was  not  t&r  conscieote  of  006  ttiU 
gioD  more  than  another,  for  it  was  his  principle  that  an  honest 
man  might  be  saved  in  any  profession ;  but  he  had  a  mistaken 
principle,  that  kingly  government  in  the  state  could  not  stand 
without  episcopal  government  in  the  church,  and  therefore  Us 
the  bishops  flattered  him  by  preaching  up  his  sovereign  pre- 
r«^tive,  and  inveighing  against  the  Puritans  as  factious  and 
disloyal,  so  he  protected  them  in  all  their  pomp  and  pride, 
and  insolent  practices,  against  all  the  godly  and  sober  people 
of  the  land.;' 

The  character  of  Charles  may  be  thought  here  to  be  too 
hardly  drawn,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  it 
comes  from  one  who  was  a  rigid  Puritan  herself,  and  mote* 
over  the  wife  of  one  of  the  judges  who  sentenced  him  to 
death.  Yet,  making  due  allowance  for  partidlity  for  her 
own  ptrty,  it  will  scarcely  be  found  that  she  is  guilty  of  any 
exaggeration.  It  is  admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands,  that 
•  Charles  came  to  the  throne  with  very  high  notions  of  the  regal 
authority ;  and  as  the  prelates  flattered  him  in  that  opinion, 
he  thought  himself  bound  both  in  conscience  and  honor  to 
support  them  in  their  privileges.  He  lived  al  a  period  when  the 
spirit  of  the  people  became  too  mighty  for  those  restraints 
which  the  regal  power  derived  from  the  constitution ;  and 
when  the  tide  of  fanaticism  began  to  overbear  the  religion  of 
his  country .  to  which  he  was  conscientiously  devoted,  be  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  guided  by  counsellors  who  were  not  only 
'inferior  to  himself  in  knowledge  and  judgment,  but  generally 
proud,  partial,  and  inflexible :  and  from  an  excess  of  conjugal 
affection  that  bordered  upon  weakness,  he  paid  too  much  de- 
ference to  the  advice  and  desires  of  his  consort,  who  wpis  sa- 
perstitiously  attached  to  the  errors  of  popery,  and  importuned 
him  incessantly  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  . 

But  the -misfortunes  of  Charles's  reign  were  neither  imput- 
able altogether  to  the  episcopal  predilections  of  the  King^  nor 
to  his  ready  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Queeo^     As  a 
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private  indiTidual,  his  character  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable  and  praiseworthy ;  but  as  a  monarch,  in  a  turbulent 
period,  Le  was  utterly  unfit  for  the  station  he  occupied.    He 
yranted  resolution  and  vigour.    The  sacrifice  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  an  event  which  he  exceedingly  lamented,  and  to 
which  no  extremity  should  have  induced  him  to  submit,  ren- 
flered  hin^  contemptible  in  the  eyes  both  of  his  enemies  and 
bis  friends.    The  giving  up  of  Strafford  was  mean  and  cow- 
ardly ;  and  far  firom  the  letter  which  that  unfortunate  noble* 
man  is  said  to  have  sent  him,  urging  the  King  not  to  let  his 
life  stand  as  an  obstacle  to  an  agreement  between  him  and  his 
Parliament  upon  that  occasion,  being  an  excuse  for  him,  it 
only  aggrfivates  the  King's  treachery  and  pusillanimity. 
.    Dissimulation,  one  of  the  worst  vices  with  which  a  monarch 
can  be  tinctured,  seems  to  have  been  a  prevailing  feature  in 
the  character  of  this  prince,  and  ultimately  to  have  led  him  to 
the  scaffold,  if  the  following  relation  from  Hume  can  be  relied 
on. 

^*  There  prevails  a  story,  that  Cromwell  intercepted  a  letter 
wrote  to  the  Queen,  where  the  King  said,  that  he  would  first 
raise  and  then  destroy  Cromwell.  It  is  first  told  by  Roger 
Coke,  a  very  passionate  historian,  who  wrote  so  late  as  the  re- 
volution, and  who  mentions  it  only  as  a  rumour.  In  the  Me- 
moirq  of  Lord  Broghill,  we  meet  with  another  story  of  an  in- 
tercepted letter,  which  deserves  some  more  attention,  and  is 
(bus  related  by  Mr.  Maurice,  chaplain  to  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery. 
^  Lord  Orrery,  (says  he),  in  the  time  of  his  greatness  with 
Cromwell,  just  after  he  had  so  seasonably  relieved  him  in  hia 
great  distress  at  Clonmell,  riding  out  to  Toughall  one  day  with 
him  and  Ireton,  they  fell  into  discourse  about  the  King's  death. 
Cromwell  thereupon  said  more  thap  once,  that  if  the  King  had 
followed  his  own  judgment,  and  had  been  attended  by  none 
but  trusty  servants,  he  had  fooled  them  all;  and  that  once  they 
had  a  mind  to  have  closed  with  him,  but,  upon  something  that 
happened*  fell  •ff  fro^i  that  desfgq.  Orrery  finding  them  in  good 
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haMMfur,  aad  bein^  akme  with  them,  ssked,  if  be  might  pre. 
tnme  to  desire  to  know,  why  they  would  once  have    closed 
with  his  majesty,  and  why  they  did    not?     Cromwell  very 
freely  told  him,  he  would  satisfy  him  in  both  his  queries.  The^ 
reason,  (says  he)  why  we  would  have  closed  with  the  King 
was  this :  We  found  that  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  began  to  be 
more  powerful  than  we,  and  were  likely  to  agree  with  bim^^ 
and  leave  us  in  the  lurch.     For  this  reason  we  thought  it  best 
to  prevent  them  by  offering  first  to  come  in  on  reasonable 
conditions.     But  whilst  our  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  this 
subject,  there  came  a  letter  to  us  from  one  of  our  spies,  who 
was  of  the  King's  bed-chamber,  acquainting  us  that  our  final 
doom  was  decreed  that  very  day ;  that  he  could  not  possibly 
learn  what  it  was,  but  we  might  discover  it,  if  we  could  but 
intercept  a  letter  sent  from  the  King  to  the  Queen,  wherein  he 
informed  her  of  his  resolution ;  that  this  letter  was  sewn  up  in 
the  skirts  of  a  saddle,  and  the  bearer  of  it  would  come  with 
the  saddle  upon  his  head,  about  ten  of  the  clock  that  night,  to 
the  Blue  Boar,  in  Holbom,   where  he  was  to  take  horse  for 
Dover.    The  messenger  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in    the 
saddle,  though  some  in  Dover  did.    We  were  at  Windsor  (said 
Cromwell)  when  we  received   this   letter,    and    immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  it,  Ireton  and  I  resolved  to  take  one  trusty 
fellow  with  us,  and  to  go  in  troopers'  habits  to  that  inn.    We 
did  so,  and  leaving  our  man  at  the  gate  of  the  inn  (which  had 
a  wicket  only  open  to  let  persons  in  and  out)  to  watch  and 
give  us  notice  when  any  man  came  with  a  saddle,  we  went  into 
a  drinking  stall.    We  there  continued  drinking  cans  of  beer 
till  about  ten  of  the  clock,  when  our  sentinel  at  the  gate  gave 
ns  notice,  that  the  man  with  the  saddle  was  come.    We  rose 
Bp  presently,  and  just  as  the  man  was  leading  out  his  horse 
saddled,  we  came  up  to  him  with  drawn  swords,  and  told  him 
we  were  to  search  all  that  went  in  and  out  there ;  but  as  be 
looked  like  an  honest  man,  we  would  only  search  his  saddle, 
pnd  so  dismiss  him.    The  saddle  was  ungirt,  we  carried  it  into 
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the  stall  where  we  had  been  drinhiog,  and  ripping  opentine  of 
the  skirts,  we  there  found  the  letter  we  wanted.  Having  thus 
got  it  into  our  hands,  we  delivered  the  man,  (whom  we  had  left 
with  our  sentinel)  his  saddle,  told  him  he  was  an  honest  fel* 
low,  and  bid  him  go  about  his  business  which  he  did,  {Mim 
ftting  his  journey  without  more  ado,  and  ignorant  of  the  iMrm 
be  had  suffered.  We  found  in  the  letter,  that  his  majesty- -ac- 
quainted the  Queen,  that  he  was  courted  by  both  facliona, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  the  army ;  and  that  those  which 
bade  the  fairest  for  him  should  have  him :  but  yet  he  thoagbt 
he  should  close  with  the  Scotch  sooner  than  with  the  other. 
Upon  this  we  returned  to  Windsor ;  and  finding  we  were  not 
Uke  to  have  good  terms  from  the  King,  we  from  that  time 
vowed  bis  destruction/' 

The  want  of  good  faith  in  Charles  was  obvious  from  the 
▼ery  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  He  first  fomented  .the 
Scotch  to  rebel,  with  the  hopes  that  he  might  be  entrusted 
with  an  army  to  reduce  them,  and  then  when  that  expectation 
proved  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  over-awe  the  great  council 
of  the  nation  by  the  forcible  seizure  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  its  members.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits 
of  regal  authority,  or  to  say  what  act  of  the  monarch  would 
justify  subjects  to  resist ;  but  certainly  it  appears  that  such  an 
outrage  as  that  which  Charles  committed  against  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  he  came  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force  to  take  ' 
five  of  their  members  into  custody,  was  an  action  utterly  sub-  , 
versive  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and,  had  it  been 
p^rsbted  in,  deserving  of  resistance.  But  upon  this  occasion, 
as  well  as  many  others  of  his  life,  it  was  the  King's  fortune- to 
have  laid  himself  open  to  the  censure  of  an  ungracious  action, 
without  reaping  any  benefit  from  it.  The  members  wlmm  he 
thought  to  apprehend  had  had  timely  notice  of  his  design, 
and  secured  themselves  by  flight,  so  that  the  King  had  ail  the 
odium  of  this  project  against  the  freedom  of  debate,  withobt 
reaping  any  advantage  from  it. 
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Tli€  nest  moniing  after  this  attempt  on  the  privilege  of 
Parliameiity  the  King  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Loncloo,  or- 
dering him  to  caU  a  common  council  immediately  ;  and,  about 
ten  o'clock,  be  himself,  attended  only  by  three  or  four  lordi^ 
fvent  to. Guildhall.  He  told  the  council^  that  he  was  come  to 
them  without  any  gnard,  in  order  to  show  them  how  much  be 
relied  on  their  affections ;  that  he  had  accused  certain  men  of 
high*treason4  against  whom  he  would  proceed  in  a  legal  way^ 
and  therefore  presumed,  that  they  would  receive  no  shelter  in 
the  city.  After  many  other  gracious  expressions,  he  told  one  of 
the  sheriffii,  who  of  the  two  was  the  least  inclined  to  his  ser* 
vice,  that  he  would  dine  with  him.  He  departed  the  hall 
without  receiving  the  applause  he  expected.  lu  passing 
tbrough  the  streets,  be  heard  the  cry,  Privilege  of  Por* 
Ummmil  Primiege  of  Parliament!  resounding  from  ail  quajr* 
teri.  One  of  the  populace,  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  drew 
Qigh  to  his  coach,  and  called  out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  To 
your  te^ts,  O  Israel !"  the  words  employed  by  the  mutinous 
braelites,  when  they  abandoned  Rehoboam,  their  rash  and  ill* 
counselled  sovereign. 

Matters  were  now  drawing  fast  to  a  crisis*  '*  The  prudence 
of  the  King's  conduct  in  this  juncture,'*  says  Hume,  "  nobody 
pretended  to  justify.  The  legality  of  it  met  with  many  apo« 
logics;  though  generally  offered  to  unwilling  ears.  No  maxim 
of  law,  it  was  said,  is  more  established,  or  more  universallf 
allowed,  than  that  privileges  of  parliament  do  not  extend  t6 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  peace;  nor  has  either  House, 
during  former  ages,  ever  pretended,  in  any  of  those  cases* 
to  interpose  in  behalf  of  its  members.  Tliough  some  incon- 
venience should  result  from  the  observance  of  this  maxjm, 
that  would  not  be  su(ficieot,  without  other  authority,  to  abo- 
lish a  principle,  established  by  uninterrupted  precedent,  an(| 
founded  on  the  tacit  consent  of  the  whole  legislature.  But 
what  are  the  inconveniences  so  much  dreaded  1  The  King, 
under  pretext  of  treason,  may  seiae  any  members  of  the  op- 
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6n%\y  for  an  aj^peal  to  arras.  The  nation  was  now  divided  be- 
tween the  King,  and  the  remnant  of  the  two  Houses  that  re* 
ttmined  at  Westminster.  The  greater  part  of  the  old  nobility 
tnd  ancient  families  in  the  kingdom,  who  valued  themselven 
tipofi  the  loyalty  and  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  adhered  to 
cause  of  their  sovereign,  which  was  also  sustained  by  all' 
who  wished  well  to  the  ancient  constitution  and  hierarchy. 
All  in  general  whom  nature  had  endowed  with  generosity  and 
benevolence  of  disposition,  whose  manners  were  polished  by 
social  and  elegant  intercourse,  and  whose  minds  were  enlarged 
by  a  liberal  education,  glowed  with  ardour  in  the  cause  of  in* 
jured  loyalty,  upon  which  nothing  reflected  more  lustre  thaii 
the  approhatiou  and  attachment  of  the  learned,  loyal,  and 've- 
nerable university  of  Oxford.  The  opposite  faction  was  coitt- 
jposed  of  those  whom  the  court  had  personally  disobliged;  of 
men  of  turbulent  spirits  and  ambitious  views,  who  wished  for 
agitated  times  in  order  to  mend  their  fortunes  ;  of  republicans 
and  protestant  dissenters,  comprehending  a  great  number  of 
corporations,  manufacturers,  and  the  lower  class  of  people,  in* 
flamed  with  the  spirit  of  fanaticism.  The  traders  were  generally 
averse  to  the  King,  partly  from  the  discouragements  to  which 
commerce  had  been  subjected  during  this  reign  ;  partly  from 
a  spirit  of  independence  become  licentious  and  insolent ;  and 
partly  from  hatred  and  emulation  of  the  ancient  families  which 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  their  sovereign. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Parliament  party^  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  contest,  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
King's ;  but  their  strength  did  not  so  much  lie  in  the  numbers 
of  their  party,  as  in  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed. 
Men  of  energy  and  vigour,  equal  to  the  task  of  controling 
the  events  of  stormy  times,  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  the 
upper  walks  of  life  ;  and  a  variety  of  causes  Iiad  fended  to 
lessen  the  nobility  of  England  in  the  estimation  of  the  people 
at  the  time  when  Charles  had  the  modt  essential  calls  for  their 
service.    It  had  been  the  policy  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  house 
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ofTadorl»dffi>ini9h  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  and  to  ex- 
te»d  that  of  the  Coaimons.  The  reformation  had  gone  a  great 
way  to  effect  this  purpose;  but  what,  perhaps,  had  contributed 
most  to  bring  the  nobility  into  disrespect,  was  the  conduct  of 
James  1.  who,  conferring  the  highest  titles  of  nobility  on  his 
worthless  favorites,  and  making  honors  vendible,  had  de* 
graded  the  whole  order  of  nobility. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  disputes  between  Charles 
andi  the-Coramoas-,  the  Upper  House  showed  a  degree  of  tame- 
nes*  in  regard  to^  the  King^s  interest,  which  augured  unfavor- 
ably  of  their  future  .exertion*.  The  execution  of  the  Eart  of 
Sirafibrd,  and  the  deprivation  of  the  Bishops  of  their  seats,  were 
acts  which  had  much  lessened  the  weight  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  few  could  rely  on,  or  have  much  veneration  for,  a 
body  of  men  who  could  so  miserably  betray  their  own  cause. 

But  the  great  advantage  which  the  Parliament  party  pos* 
seesed  over  the  King,  was  in  the  temper  of  the  nation.  The 
invention  of  printing,  and  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistical  refor- 
mations}  events  wbich  trod  closely  on  the  heels  of  each  other, 
had  produced  a  burst  of  light  all  over  Europe.  The  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  see,  which  for  so  many  ages  had  held  the  most  potent 
states  of  Europe  in  subjection,  had  in  many  parts  vanished  be* 
fore  the  zealof  the  reformers  of  the  church  ;  and  at  no  period, 
from  the  time  of  the  Greek  republics,  had  the  principles  of 
civil  government  been  more  freelv  discussed.  The  discovery 
of  a  newi  continent,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  and  the  opening 
of  a>  new  route  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  passage  round  the 
Cai>e  of  Good  Hope,  had  brought  a  vast  influx  of  wealth  into 
Europe,  and  given  to  commerce'  that  lionorable  estimation 
which  it*  wanted 'in  preceding  times.  These  materially  tended 
to  weaken  the  royal,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  republican 
party.  l\x  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  information, 
which  at  this  period  was  so  remarkable,  and  qualitied  almost 
the  meanest  individuals  to  take  a  share  in  the  great  events  then 
depending^  was  add*d*a  spirit  of  innovation*  in  cfvil  and  reH- 
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giotts  matters,  which  bore  down  all  established  aathoriticsy 
and  ended  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastic 
cal  constitution  of  the  realm. 

Whether  the  first  op|M>sers  of  Charles  designed  the  over-* 
throw  of  the  monarchy,  is  a  question  which  may  very  well  ad- 
mit of  a  doubt ;  but  none  can  be  entertained,  that  the  measures 
they  took  were  those  which  were  precisely  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  catastrophe.  Among  the  popular  leaders  there  were 
many  men  of  the  purest  patriotic  views,  unmined  with  any 
selfish  or  fitnatical  motives,  who  only  desired  the  constitution 
to  be  placed  on  sueh  a  footing,  that  the  powers  and  privileges 
of  each  branch  of  the  legislature  might  be  properly  defined, 
and  the  rights  of  the  subject  fixed  on  an  immoveable  basis. 
Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  than  the  cause  for  which  these 
men  took  up  arms;  nothing  more  desirable  than  the  object 
they  sought  to  accomplish.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  these 
high-minded  patriots  to  have  enlisted  under  the  same  banners 
with  them,  a  class  of  men  austere  and  narrow-minded  in  their 
principles,  and  carrying  into  disputes,  which  should  have  been 
considered  purely  as  of  a  civil  nature,  all  the  sanguinary  and 
ferocious  intolerance  of  religious  bigotry.  These  were  the  men 
who,  affecting  to  themselves  a  superior  sanctity  of  life  and 
conversation,  obtained  the  name  of  Puritans,  and  were  inces- 
sant in  their  endeavours  to  destroy  the  church  of  England, 
and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the  sour  discipline  of  the  Scottish 
kirk.  These  were  the  persons  with  whom  the  real  civil  griev- 
ances, under  which  the  nation  laboured,  were  as  nothing,  the 
imaginary  ecclesiastical  grievances  everything.  Hence  religion, 
which,  in  &ct,  was  not  the  real  ground  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  King  and  Parliament,  became  the  ostensible  motive  to  the 
war,  and  occasioned  all  those  wild  excesses  of  fanaticism  and 
hypocrisy  which  the  author  of  Hudibras  so  justly  exposes. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  imagination  to  figure  to  itself  a  sect  of 
men  so  austere  and  malignant  in  their  dispositions,  so  frenetic 
in  their  humours^  and  uncomplying  in  their  demands,  as  the 
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Paritans  of  this  period.  Howell,  a  conteittporary  writer,  wbo 
was  imprisoned  by  them  in  the  Fleet,  speaking  of  them  after 
the  civil  war  had  commenced,  says,  "  Who  whould  have 
thought  poor  England  would  have  been' brought  to  this  passt 
could  it  ever  have  entered  into  the  imagination  of  man 
that  the  scheme  and  whole  frame  of  so  ancient  and  well- 
moulded  a  government  should  be  so  suddenly  struck  off  the 
hinges,  quite  out  of  joint,  and  tumbled  into  such  a  horrible 
confusion  1  who  would  have  held  it  possible  that  to  fly  firom 
Babylon,  we  should  fall  into  such  a  Babel]  that  to  avoid  su- 
perstition, some  people  should  be  brought  to  belch  out  such 
horrid  profaneuess,  as  to  call  the  temples  of  God  the  taber- 
nacles of  Satan  ;  the  Lord's  supper  a  two  penny  ordinary ;  to 
make  the  communion  table  a  manger,  and  the  font  a  trough 
to  water  their  horses  in ;  to  term  the  white  decent  robe  of  the 
Presbyter  the  whore's  smock ;  the  pipes  through  which  nothing 
came  but  anthems  and  holy  hymns,  the  devil's  bag-pipes ;  the 
liturgy  of  the  church,  though  extracted  most  of  it  out  of  the 
sacred  text,  called  by  some  another  kind  of  Alcoran,  by  others 
raw  porridge,  by  some  a  piece  forged  in  hell?  who  would  have 
thought  to  have  seen  in  England,  the  churches  shut  and  the 
shops  open  on  Christmas  day  1  could  any  soul  have  imagined 
that  this  isle  would  have  produced  such  monsters  as  to  rejoice 
at  the  Turks'  good  successes  against  Christians,  iuid  wish  he 
were  in  the  midst  of  Rome  1  who  would  have  dreamt  ten  years 
before,  when  Archbishop  Laud  did  ride  in  state  through  Lon« 
don  streets,  accompanied  by  my  Lord  of  London,  to  be  sworn 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England,  that  the  mitre  should  now 
have  come  to  such  a  scorn,  and  to  such  a  national  kind  of 
hatred,  as  to  put  the  whole  island  into  a  combustion/' 

In  another  letter,  he  says,  "  For  news,  the  world  is  here 
turned  upside  do\\n,  and  it  hath  been  long  agoing  so.  You 
know,  a  good  while  since,  we  Lave  had  leather  caps  and  bea* 
ver  ^hoes,  but  now  the  arms  are  come  to  be  legs,  for  bi&hops' 
lawn  Steves  are  worn  for  boot-hose  tops ;  the  waist  is  <:ome  to 
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the  knee,  for  the  pdnti  that  qted  to  be  about  the  middle  are 
now  dangling  there ;  boots  and  shoes  are  so  long  snouted  that 
one  can  hardly  kneel  in  God's  house,  where  all  genuflection 
and  postures  of  devotion  and  decency  are  quite  out  of  use. 
The  devil  may  walk  freely  up  and  down  the  streets  of  London 
now,  for  there  is  not  a  cross  to  fright  him  any  where,  and  it 
seems  he  was  never  so  busy  in  any  country  upon  earth,  for 
there  have  been  more  witches  arraigned  and  executed  here 
lately  than  ever  were  in  this  island  since  the  creation.*' 

As  the  seeds  of  rebellion  had  been  sown  with  care  through- 
out the  nation,  the  popular  party  had  every  advantage  over 
the  royal  party  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  King 
And  his  advisers  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  \ihat  constitutes 
the  true  strength  of  a  nation.  Relying  on  the  nobility  and  the 
wealthier  part  of  the  gentry,  \%hom,  perhaps,  they  thought  to 
gain  over  to  their  cause  by  the  usual  allurements  of  court  fa- 
vor,  they  neglected  to  secure  to  their  interest  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  by  whom  such  an  event  as  a  civil  war  must  ul- 
timately be  decided.*  His  opponents  perceived  his  error,  and 
employed  every  art  to  win  over  the  common  people  to  their 
cause. 

*  The  learned  and  candid  editor  of  Colonel  Hutchinson's  Memoirs, 
in  a  note  upi^n  that  work,  observes,  *'  that  persons  of  the  description 
which  now  go  under  the  name  of  Yeomanry,  seemed  to  have  been 
padsed  over  by  Charles  and  his  advisers  ar  of  little  coiisequeuce,  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  real  grouniJ  of  the  grand  error  they  were  in,  of 
supposing  they  bad  all  or  most  of  the  strength  of  the  nation  with  them, 
because  they  had  most  of  the  nubility  and  richer  gentry ;  whereas  it 
was  found,  when  a  gene/al  movement  took  place,  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  was  against  them,  and,  like  an  overwhelming  tide,  bore 
down  all  before  it."—"  It  is  true,"  adds  he,  "  that  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
pie,  having  litte  time  for  contemplation,  are  content  to  let  those  to 
whom  affluence  gives  leisure  think  for  them;  but  when  they  do  think 
for  themselves,  and  strongly  adopt  a  sentiment,  he  is  a  bold  man,  and 
ought  to  have  astonishing  resources,  who  contravenes  it.  That  witt 
be  generally,  if  not  always^  found  the  wiser  government,  wbiob  in- 
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ftcligion  was  their  watch-word,  and  that  aacred  name,  which 
ihould  never  be  used  but  to  breathe  accents  of  humility  and 
peace,  was  most  artfully  employed  to  render  the  breach  be» 
tween  Charles  and  his  subjects  irremediable.  In  all  parta  of 
the  country  the  royal  clergy  were  displaced,  and  the  pulpits 
filled  with  factious  and  seditious  demagogues ;  an<l  the  war 
against  the  King  preached  for  and  prayed  for  as  a  holy  era* 
sade  in  behalf  of  the  majesty  of  heaven. 

The  signal  for  open  hostilities  was  the  erection  of  the  royal 
standard  at  Nottingham  on  the  25th  of  August  1643,  when 
the  King  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  persons  who 
were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  repair  to  the  royal  standard,  which' 
he  had  set  up,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the 
English  kings,  when,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  they 
needed  the  assistance  of  their  people.  But  the  King's  proclar 
mation  produced  so  little  effect,  that  when  the  royal  standard 
was  unfurled,  not  a  soul  appeared,  but  a  few  trained  bands 
assembled  for  the  occasion.  Every  countenance  was  over« 
Upread  with  melancholy  and  dejection ;  and  the  standard  being 
blown  down  by  a  storm,  this  accident  was  interpreted  into  an^ 
unlucky  omen.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  melancholy  than 
the  prospect  of  this  unhappy  monarch,  destitute  of  troops, 
arms,  artillery,  and  ammunition,  except  a  very  inconsiderabla 
supply,  altogether  inadequate  to  his  necessities,  surrounded 
by  timorous  friends,  distracted  by  jarring  councils,  wanting 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  threatened  by  a  powerful  fac<- 
tion,  which  had  not  only  despoiled  bun  of  his  revenue  and  au« 
thority,  but  also  interested  the  majority  and  richer  part  of  tha 
nation  in  its  rebellious  designs. 
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fMms  itself  well  as  to  the  real  bent  of  the  public  miudf  and,  if  it  is  mis- 
led by  a  fiM;tfc>n,  takes  the  way  of  candour  and  frankness  to  dispel  the 
mist  of  error  or  prejudice,  but  avoids  to  do  violence  to  the  gemsra) 
nyJBiionj*^ 
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In  this  emergency,  the  Kidg,  by  the  advice  of  his  council, 
sent  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Dorset,  Sir  John  Coleper 
•nd  Sir  William  Udall,  with  a  message  to  the  two  Houses,  pro- 
posing a  treaty  for  an  accommodation,  declaring  his  firm  reso- 
lution to  maintain  the  true  religion,  and  the  privileges  of  his 
people  ;  protesting  that  he  earnestly  desired  peace,  and  that, 
should  his  proposal  be  rejected,  God  would  not  impute  to  him 
the  blood  that  might  be  shed  in  the  course  of  their  dispute. 
The  deputies  were  treated  with  great  insolence  and  contempt 
by  both  Houses;  and  their  answer  imported,  that,  without 
derogating  from  the  priveleges  of  Parliament,  they  could  not 
treat  with  the  King,  until  they  should  have  revoked  those  pro 
claroations  by  which  they  were  declared  guilty  of  high-treason* 
In  a  subsequent  message,  he  promised  to  revoke  those  procla* 
nations,  and  take  down  his  standard,  as  soon  as  they  should 
fix  a  day  for  recalling  their  declarations,  by  which  all  his 
friends  and  adherents  were  treated  as  traitors  to  their  country. 
They  insisted  on  their  former  answer,  assuring  him,  that  if  he 
would  return  to  his  Parliament,  after  the  revocation  which 
they  had  proposed,  he  should  receive  sensible  marks  of  their 
fidelity  and  obedience;  but  that  the  Parliament,  as  represen* 
tative  of  the  kingdom,  would  never  suffer  itself  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  his  majesty's  pernicious  counsellors.    Then 
they  published  a  declaration,  protesting  that  they  would  never 
lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  King  should  have  abandoned  the 
delinquents  to  the  justice  of  Parliament.     Charles  sent  a  third 
message,  in  which  he  said  the  public  should  judge  whether  he 
or  they  had  manifested  the  warmer  solicitude  for  peace;  that 
should  they  in  the  sequel  be  desirous  to  treat,  he  would  al- 
ways remember,  that  the  blood  to  be  shed  was  that  of  his  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  he  would  return  to  his  Parliament  as  soon  as 
the  causes  of  his  absence  should  c-eabc.   To  this  they  returned 
t  very  acrimonious  answer,  chargin<{  his  soldiers  with  having 
committed  the  most  violent  outrages,   and  himself  with  hav- 
iag  not  only  caressed  the  agents  of  the  Irish  rebels,  but  also 
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the  ammunitton,  clothiog.  and  horses,  pro- 
vided for  the  reduction  of  those  rebels,  in  order  to  be  em^ 
ployed  against  his  own  Parliament.  Charles,  in  a  subsequent 
declaration,  absolutely  denied  the  truth  of  those  imputations ; 
observing,  by  way  of  recrimination,  that  the  two  Houses  had 
made  no  scruple  of  using  against  their  sovereign  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  raised  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  ;  that  though 
the  House  of  Cammons  was  composed  of  above  five  hundred 
members,  two  hundred  had  been  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
seats  by  the  violence  and  threats  of  the  majority;  and  that  of 
one  hundred  peers,  not  above  sixteen  continued  to  sit  in  th^ 
upper  House  of  Parliament. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  preliminajy  discourse  to  enter 
at  large  upon  the  events  of  the  civil  war ;  and,  therefore,  we 
shall  pass  over  the  narratives  of  different  sieges  and  battles, 
to  notice  other  events  of  a  different  description,  but  more 
characteristic  of  the  times.  Among  the  other  causes  of  jea« 
lousy  against  the  King,  with  which  the  Parliament  professed 
to  be  very  suspicious,  was  a  secret  attachment  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  which  they  never  failed,  in  their  public  declarations, 
to  impute  to  his  majesty,  and  again:>t  which  their  preachers 
inveighed  most  bitterly  in  their  pulpits.  Charles  took  a  so- 
lemn occasion  to  rid  himself  of  this  accusation.  Being  at 
Oxford,  and  about  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  he  rose  up  from  his  knees, 
and  beckoning  to  the  archbishop  for  a  short  forbearance, 
made  the  following  protestation :  **  My  Lords,  I  espy  here 
many  resolved  Protestants,  who  may  declare  it  to  the  world 
the  resolution  I  do  now  make.  I  have  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power  prepared  my  soul  to  become  a  worthy  receiver ;  and 
may  I  so  receive  comfort  by  the  blessed  sacrament,  as  I  do 
intend  the  establishment  of  the  true  reformed  Protestant  re* 
ligion,  as  it  stood  in  the  happy  days  of  Elizabeth,  without 
any  connivance  at  Popery.  I  bless  God  that,  in  the  midst 
of  these  public  distractions,  I  have  still  liberty  to  communi- 
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tMh  i  mA  may  thte  sieniiiMiit  be  my  damnatioo,  it  my  k^trl 
do  not  join  with  my  lips  id  this  protestation." 
^  An  asseveration  so  strong  as  this,  and  made  too  on  such 
ii  solemn  occasion,  should,  ii^e  think,  have  satisfied  the  Par- 
liament of  the  King's  sincerity  in  his  religious  opinions ;  but 
far  from  abating  any  of  that  jealousy  which  they  pretended 
to  entertain  of  his  secret  attachment  to  the  Romish  faith, 
they  even  seem  to  have  resented  this  personal  declaration  of 
the  King's  religious  sentiments  as  a  direct  insult  uptm  thcm- 
ftetves,  and  not  to  appear  behindhand  with  the  King,  they 
soon  after  promulgated  their  Solemn  League  and  Covenant* 
By  this  celebrated  instrument,  which  ran  jointly  in  the  names 
of  the  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  Par- 
iiament^  which  were  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  with   the 
Scotch  commissioners,  arid  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  bound 
to  preserve  the  reformed  religion  in  the  three  kingdoms  ;   to 
promote  an  uniformity  in  doctrine  and  discipline ;  to  extirpate 
popery  and  prelacy ;  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  Parliamenti 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  to  defend  his  Majesty's  person 
and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true 
Religion,  and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  *    to  discover  id- 
e^ddiaties  and  malignants,  that  they  might  receive  condign 
punishment ;   to  promote  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all  pos- 
terity ;  to  assist  one  another  with  all  their  power  {   renounce 
iMUtrality,  and  resist  temptations ;   to  humble  themselves  fbi* 
their  sins,  amend  their  lives,  and  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
great  work  of  reformation.    This  covenant  was  read  in  Sti 
Margaret's  churchy  at  Westminster,  in  presence  of  both  Houses} 
and  the  Commons  ordered  that  it  should  be  taken  next  Sun- 
day by  all  persons  in  their  respective  parishes.   Smollett  saysi 
'*  the  Stots,  oti  this  occasion,  were  partly  influenced  by  teni<« 
JMMral  interest,  and  partly  by  fanaticism.    They  began  to  feaf 
that,  should  the  King  triumph  oVer  the  two  Houses,  he  wonM 
retract  all  the  eoficessions  which  had  been  extorted  from  hiai 
by  the  Scottr»K  nation 4    Thfy  Were  inAsined  with  the  hope  «f 
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establishing  their  darling  pretbytery  in  England^  and  eren 
extending  it  to  the  remotest  regions,  and  some  of  them  weie 
allured  with  the  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  the 
Royalists."* 


*  Whatever  the  STcotch  designed  by  the  league  and  coTMiant,  it 
is  certain  that  but  few  of  the  English  patriots  entered  heartily  into  it 
At  the  time  when  it  was  proposed,  tlieir  affairs  were  in  a  critical  pos- 
ture, and  it  demanded  the  utmost  circumspection  on  their  part  to 
keep  their  Scottish  auxiliaries  faithful  to  theu*  cause.  The  Editor  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  says,  ''  that  when  the  various  sects 
had  almost  crushed  the  Episcopalians,  the  Presbyterian,  ministers 
began  to  rise  pre-eminent  in  power,  and  to  show,  that  though  they 
had  changed  the  name,  they  had  by  no  means  intended  to  diminish 
the  dominion  of  the  hierarchy.  There  are  preserved  in  Whitelock 
two  speeches,  one  of  his  own,  and  one  of  Seldon's,  on  this  subject. 
To  resist  this  usurpation  there  arose  a  very  powerful  party,  or  faction, 
under  the  name  of  Independents,  under  whose  banner  enlisted  all 
who  desired  liberty  of  conscieni^e,  of  whatever  particular  persuasion 
they  might  be;  and  amongst  others, most  naturally,  all  such  as  wished 
to  see  the  church  of  England  restored  to  her  purity,  and  redeemed 
from  her  servility  and  subserviency  to  the  usurpations  of  the  crown ; 
but  whose  hopes  would  have  been  totally  destroyed  if  Prcsbjtery  had 
obtained  a  full  and  firm  establishment.  It  is  extraordinary  that 
almost  alt  the  historians  put  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and  suggest  that 
many  members  of  the  Parliament,  and  at  the  head  of  them  Cromwell, 
raised  this  faction  to  obtain  their  own  exaltation,  whereas  intolerancy 
raised  it  in  the  nation  at  large,  and  especially  in  the  army,  and  Crom- 
well availed  himself  of  it  when  raised.''  In  a  scarce  book,  called 
Anglia  Rediviva,  or  the  Success  of  the  Army  under  Fairfax,  written 
by  Joshua  Sprigge,  he  says  *'  the  army  was,  by  example  and  justice, 
kept  in  good  order,  both  respectively  to  itself  and  the  country :  there 
were  many  of  them  differing  in  opinion,  yet  not  in  action  nor  busi- 
ness ;  they  all  agreed  to  preserve  the  kingdom ;  they  prospered  more 
in  their  unity  than  uniformity,  and  whatever  their  opinions  were,  they 
plundered  none  with  them,  nor  disobeyed  the  state  with  them,  and 
they  were  more  visibly  pious  and  peaceable  in  their  opinions  thui 
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But  whatever  were  the  views  of  the  Scots  in  pressing  the 
feague  and  covenant,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  far  more  popular 
in  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  that  many  of  the  English 
leaders  were  guilty  of  great  dissimulation  in  taking  it.  How- 
ever the  fanatical  preachers  extolled  it  as  a  divine  rather  than 
a  human  composition,  and  in  their  publications  addressed  to 
the  foreign  reformed  churches,  particularly  those  of  Geneva 
and  Holland,  continued  to  represent  the  King  as  an  apostate 
from  the  Protestant  religion,  which  occasioned  his  Majesty, 
who  in  truth  was  one  of  the  best  theological  scholars  of  his 
age,  to  publish  the  following  spirited  address  to  the  foreign 
churches  of  the  reformed  communion :  "  Whereas  we  are 
given  to  understand,  that  many  false  rumours  and  scandalous 
letters,  are  spread  up  and  down  amongst  the  reformed  churches 
in  foreign  parts,  by  the  politic,  or  rather  the  pernicious  in* 
dustry  of  some  ill-affected  persons,  that  have  an  inclination 
to  recede  from  that  orthodox  religion  which  we  were  born, 
baptised,  and  bred  in,  and  which  we  have  firmly  professed  and 
practised  through  the  whole  course  of  our  life  to  this  moment; 
and  that  we  intend  to  give  way  to  the  introduction  and  public 
exercise  of  Popery  again  in  our  dominions,  which  conjecture, 
or  rather  most  detestable  calumuy,  being  grounded  upon  no 
imaginable  foundation,  hath  raised  these  horrid  tumults,  and 
more  tlian  barbarous  wars,  throughout  these  flourishing  islands^ 
tinder  pretext  of  a  kind  of  reformatioUi  which  would  not  only 
prove  incongruous,  but  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
laws  and  government  of  this  our  kingdom  :  we  desire  the 
whole  Christian  world  to  take  notice,  and  rest  assured,  that  we 
never  entertained  in  our  imagination  the  least  thought  to  at- 
tempt such  a  thing,  or  to  depart  a  jot  from  that  holy  religion 
which,  when  we  received  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  this  king- 


many  we  call  orlhodox  l"  Let  the  blame  of  all  the  misfortunes  that 
flowed  from  it  rest  with  those  m1io  gave  disturbance  to  such  men,  not 
to  those  who  screened  them  from  persecution.  * 
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dom,  we  took  a  most  solemn  sacramental  oath  to  profess  and 
protect.  Nor  doth  our  most  constant  practice,  and  daily 
▼isible  presence  in  the  exercise  of  this  sole  religion,  with  so 
many  asseverations  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  and  the  public 
attestation  of  our  lords,  with  the  circumspection  used  in  the 
eddcation  of  our  royal  offspring,  besides  divers  other  unde- 
niable arguments,  only  demonstrate  this,  but  also,  that  happy 
alliance  of  marriage  we  contracted  between  our  eldest  daughter 
and  the  illustrious  Prince  of  Orange,  most  clearly  confirms 
the  reality  of  our  intentions  herein :  by  which  nuptial  engage* 
ment  it  appears  further,  that  our  endeavours  are  not  only  to 
make  a  bar£  profession  thereof  in  our  own  dominions,  but  to. 
enlarge  and  corroborate  it  abroad,  as  much  as  lieth  in  our 
power.  This  most  holy  religion,  with  the  hierarchy  and  liturgy 
thereof,  we  solemnly  protest  that,  by  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  we  will  endeavour  to  our  utmost  power,  and  the  last 
period  of  our  life,  to  keep  entire  and  immoveable,  and  will  be 
careful  according  to  our  duty  to  Heaven,  and  the  tenor  of  the 
aforesaid  most  sacred  oath  at  our  coronation,  that  all  our. 
ecclesiastics,  in  their  several  stations  and  incurubencies,  shall 
preach  and  practise  the  same.'* 

Whatever  effect  the  King's  declaration  might  produce  upon 
the  Protestant  churches  abroad,  it  is  certain  it  produced  no. 
change  in  the  disposition  of  his  revolted  subjects  at  home. 
The  protestations  of  the  King  were  treated  with  unreserved 
contempt,  and  Cromwell,  who  had  succeeded  in  new  modelling 
the  army,  by  filling  all  the  commissions  with  his  own  creatures^ 
raised  their  suspicions  of  the  King  to  the  highest  pitch  of  fa- 
naticism. The  new  ofRcers  of  the  Parliamentary  army  exhi- 
bited a  strange  compound  of  military  and  religious  discipline; 
they  acted  the  part  of  chaplains  as  well  as  of  officers ;  and,  in 
the  intervals  of  military  duty,  they  exercised  themselves  in 
sermon,  prayer,  and  exhortation.  Fanaticism,  when  it  is  once 
put  in  motion,  proceeps  with  a  rapid  and  accumulating  force. 
The  general  and  his  officers  were  seized  with  extacies  of  de- 
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irotioDf  and  poured  forth  rhapsodies  which  they  th^mselTca 
mistook  for  prophecy  and  inspiratioo.  Thus  actuated,  they 
mounted  the  pulpits,  and  held  forth,  in  a  torrent,  that  sort  of 
eloquence,  which,  though  least  understood,  is  the  most  effectual 
in  kindling  the  blase  of  enthusiasm.  The  common  sol* 
diers  were  quickly  infected  by  the  same  contagion ;  they  were 
seised  with  the  same  hol^r  fervour;  they  underwent  the  opera« 
tion  of  grace ;  they  communicated  their  mutual  feelings ;  they 
gave  utterance  to  the  spirit ;  they  advanced  to  battle  singing 
psalms  or  religious  songs ;'  they  fought  with  the  most  eager 
seal,  and  died  in  full  confidence  of  obtaining  the  crown  of 
martyrdom. 

Against  men  animated  with  such  principles,  ft  was  impos- 
sible for  the  King  to  contend.  On  the  14th  day  of  June^ 
1645,  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Naseby  Field,  which 
extinguished  the  hopes  of  the  Royal  party.  It  is  true  the  civil 
war  was  not  absolutely  put  an  end  to  by  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
but  the  Royal  cause  sustained  so  severe  a  loss  on  that  occa- 
sion, that  the  King  was  never  able  afterwards  to  make  head 
against  his  rebel  subjects. 

To  give  a  regular  narrative  of  the  events  which  afterwards 
led  Charles  to  the  block,  would  lead  us  much  further  than  the 
nature  of  this  preliroinasy  discourse  would  allow,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  only  observe  that,  after  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  the 
King's  affairs  went  fast  to  ruin  in  all  quarters.  Hopeless  of 
coming  to  any  accommodation  with  the  English  Parliament, 
Charlefi,  in  an  evil  hour,  was  induced  to  withdraw  himself 
from  Oxford,  and  fly  to  the  Scottish  army,  which  at  that  time 
lay  before  Newark.  He  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  sight  of 
their  native  prince,  flying  to  them  in  the  extremity  of  dis. 
tress,  would  have  roused  every  spark  of  generosity  in  their  bo. 
Bom,  and  procured  him  their  favor  and  protection. 

The  Scottish  generals  and  commissioners  affected  great  sur- 
prise on  the  appearance  of  the  King ;    and  though  they  paid 
all  the  exterior  respect  due  to  his  dignity,  tliey  instantly 
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set  a  guard  upon  him,  under  colour  of  proteotion,  and  made 
him  in  reality  a  prisoner.  They  informed  the  English  Parlia^ 
ment  of  this  unexpected  incident,  and  assured  them,  that  they 
had  entered  into  no  private  treaty  with  the  King.  Hearing 
that  the  Parliament  laid  claim  to  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
King's  person,  and  that  the  English  army  was  making  some 
motions  towards  them,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  north* 
Wards,  and  to  fix  their  camp  at  Newcastle. 

This  measure  was  very  grateful  to  the  King,  and  he  began 
to  entertain  hopes  of  protection  from  the  Scots.  He  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  the  behaviour  of  their  preachers.  It 
was  the  mode  of  the  age  to  make  the  pulpit  the  scene  of  news* 
and  on  every  great  event,  the  whole  scripture  was  ransacked 
by  the  clergy  for  passages  applicable  to  the  present  occasiod. 
The  first  minister  who  preached  before  the  King  chose  these 
words  for  his  text:  "And  behold  all  the  men  of  Israel  came 
to  the  King,  and  said  unto  him.  Why  have  our  brethren,  the 
men  of  Judah,  stolen  thee  away,  and  have  brought  the  King, 
and  his  household,  and  all  David's  men  with  him  over  Jordan  1 
And  all  the  men  of  Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel,  Because 
the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us;  wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for 
this  matter!  Have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  King's  cost?  or  hath 
he  given  us  any  gift?  And  the  men  of  Israel  answered  the 
men  of  Judah,  and  said.  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  King,  and 
we  have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye :  Why,  then,  did  ye 
despise  us,  that  our  advice  should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing 
back  our  King?  And  these  words  of  the  men  of  Judah  were 
fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of  Israel."  But  the  King 
soon  found  that  the  happiness  chiefly  of  the  allusion  bad 
tempted  the  preacher  to  employ  this  text,  and  that  the  covc^ 
nanting  sealots  were  nowise  pacified  towards  him.  Another 
preacher,  after  reproaching  him  to  his  face  with  misgovern* 
ment,  ordered  this  psalm  to  be  sung : 

Why  do$i  thou,  tyrant,  boatt  thymlf 

Thy  mckt4  0leeds  to  frmse: 
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The  King  stood  up,  and  called  for  that  psalm  which  begins 
with  these  words; 

Hare  mercy,  Lord,  on  me,  I  pray. 
Far  men  would  me  devour. 

The  good-natured  audience,  in  pity  to  fallen  majesty,  showed 
for  once  greater  deference  to  the  King  than  to  the  minister,  and 
sung  the  psalm  which  the  former  had  called  for. 

After  various  discussions  between  the  Scottish  and  English 
commissioners,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  the  King  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  latter,  on  the  payment  of  200,000/. 
which  they  pretended  was  due  to  them  for  former  services. 

Hume  says,  **  intelligence  concerning  the  final  resolution 
of  the  Scottish  nation  to  surrender  him,  was  brought  to  the 
King;  and  he  happened,  at  that  very  time,  to  be  playing  at 
chess.  Such  command  of  temper  did  he  possess,  that  he  con- 
tinued his  game  without  interruption ;  and  none  of  the  by- 
standers could  perceive,  that  the  letter  which  he  perused  had 
brought  him  news  of  any  consequence.  The  English  com* 
missioners,  who,  some  days  after,  came  to  take  him  under 
their  custody,  were  admitted  to  kiss  his  hands;  and  he  re- 
ceived them  with  the  same  grace  and  cheerfulness  as  if  they 
bad  travelled  on  no  other  errand  than  to  pay  court  to  him. 
Tlie  old  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  particular,  who  was  one  of 
them,  he  congratulated  on  his  strength  and  vigour,  that  he  was 
•till  able,  during  such  a  season,  to  perform  so  long  a  journey 
in  company  with  so  many  young  people. 

The  King  being  delivered  over  by  the  Scots  to  the  English 
commissioners,  was  conducted  under  a  guard  to  Holmby 
castle,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  On  his  journey  the 
whole  country  flocked  to  behold  him,  moved  partly  by  cu- 
riosity, and  partly  by  compassion  and  affection.  If  any  still 
retained  rancour  against  him  in  his  present  condition,  they 
passed  in  silence ;  while  his  well-wishers,  more  generous  than 
prudent,  accompanied  his  march  with  tears,  with  acclamations, 
and  with  prayers  for  his  safety.    The  ancient  superstition. 
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likewise,  of  desiring  the  King's  touch  in  scrofulous  distem- 
pers, seemed  to  acquire  fresh  credit  among  the  people,  from 
the  general  tenderness  which  began  to  prevail  for  this  virtuous 
and  unhappy  monarch. 

Every  thing  now  tended  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  captive.  The  Parliament  and  the  army  came  to  an  open 
rupture  respecting  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the  latter,  and  at 
each  party  wished  to  obtain  possession  of  the  King's  person, 
Cromwell,  by  a  bold  decisive  stroke,  at  once  secured  the  vic- 
tory in  favor  of  his  party. 

A  detachment  of  five  hundred  horse  appeared  at  Holmby, 
conducted  by  one  Joyce,  who  had  once  been  a  tailor  by  pro- 
fession, but  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cornet,  and  was 
an  active  agitator  in  the  army.  Without  being  opposed  by  the 
guard,  whose  affections  were  all  on  their  side,  Joyce  came 
into  the  King's  presence,  armed  with  pistols,  and  told  him, 
that  he  must  immediately  go  along  with  him.  Whither?  said 
the  King.  To  the  armyy  replied  Joyce  Uy  what  warrant  t 
asked  the  King.  Joyce  pointed  to  the  soldiers  whom  he 
brought  along  with  him  ;  tall,  handsome,  and  well  accoutered. 
Your  Warranty  said  Charles,  smiling,  15  writ  in  fair  charac* 
terSf  legible  without  spelling.  The  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners came  into  the  roum :  they  asked  Joyce,  whether  he 
had  any  orders  from  the  Parliament  ?  He  said  No.  From 
the  general?  No.  By  what  authority  he  came?  He  made 
the  same  reply  as  to  the  King.  They  would  write,  they  said, 
to  the  Parliament,  to  know  their  pleasure.  You  may  do  bo^ 
replied  Joyce ;  hut  in  the  mean  time  the  King  must  immedi* 
aiely  go  with  me.  Resistance  was  in  vain.  The  King,  after 
protracting  the  time  as  long  as  he  could,  went  into  his  coach, 
and  was  safely  conducted  to  the  army,  who  were  hastening 
to  their  rendezvous  atTriplo  Heath,  near  Cambridge. 

When  the  King  came  to  the  army,  he  was  treated  at  first 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction.  His  chaplains 
were  permitted  to  attend  him,,  and  celebrate  service  according 
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to  the  forms  of  the  church  of  England,  an  indolgence  which 
'  had  before  been  denied  him.  He  was  permitted  to  coni^erse 
with  his  old  servants,  Sir  John  Berkeley  and  Ashburnbam, 
who  attended  his  person;  and  even  the  Marquis  of  Ormond 
had  free  access  to  his  presence :  but  the  most  exquisite  plea- 
sure he  enjoyed,  was  the  company  of  his  own  children,  with 
whom  he  had  several  interviews,  which  were  so  tender,  that 
they  seemed  to  melt  the  heart  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  de- 
clared, he  had  never  seen  such  a  pathetic  scene  as  the  meeting 
of  this  fond  parent  with  his  infant  offspring,  and  extolled  the 
King  for  the  benevolence  of  his  disposition.  He  was  visited 
by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who  expressed  the  most  eager 
desire  to  serve  him,  thinking  it  was  their  real  interest  to  unite 
with  their  sovereign  against  the  Independents,  who  were  their 
common  enemies.  Cromwell  and  bis  associates  caressed  his 
Majesty,  in  order  to  prevent  this  union,  and  assured  him 
they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms,  until  he  should  be  re- 
stored to  bis  former  dignity.  Charles  detested  the  Presbyte- 
rians, as  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  troubles  to  which  be  and  the  kingdom  had 
been  exposed :  but  he  prudently  maintained  a  correspondence 
with  both  sides,  in  hope  of  being  chosen  as  umpire  to  decide 
their  difference :  or  at  least  of  holding  the  balance  between 
them,  so  as  to  make  either  scale  preponderate.  He  had  too 
great  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance.  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Independent  fai;tion,  amused  him 
with  vain  hopes,  until  they  had  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Presbyterians  and  the  city. 

"  Most  historians  (says  Hume)  have  thought  that  CromweU 
never  was  sincere  in  his  professions;  and  that,  having  by 
force  rendered  himself  master  of  the  King's  person,  and  by 
fair  pretences  acquired  the  countenance  of  the  Royalists,  he 
had  employed  these  advantages  to  the  enslaving  of  the  Par- 
tiament;  and  afterwards  thought  of  nothing  but  the  estab* 
Ibhrnent  of  his  own  unlimited  authority,  with  which  be 
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teemed  the  restoration,  aod  even  life  of  the  King,  altogether 
incompatible.  This  opiuioo,  so  much  H'arranted  by  the  bound- 
less ambition,  and  profound  dissimulation  of  his  character, 
meets  with  ready  belief,  though  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the 
narrowness  of  human  views,  and  the  darkness  of  futurity,  to 
suppose  that  this  daring  usurper  was  guided  by  events,  and 
did  not  as  yet  foresee,  with  any  assurance,  that  unparalleled 
greatness  which  he  afterwards  attained.  Many  writers  of 
that  age  have  asserted,  that  he  really  intended  to  make  a  pri- 
vate bargain  with  the  King;  a  measure  which  carried  the 
most  plausible  appearance  both  for  his  safety  and  advance- 
ment :  but  that  he  found  insuperable  difficulties  in  recon- 
ciling with  the  wild  humours  of  the  army.  The  horror  and 
antipathy  of  these  fanatics  had,  for  many  years,  been  artfully 
fomented  against  Charles ;  and  though  their  principles  were, 
on  all  occasions,  easily  warped  and  eluded  by  private  interest, 
yet  was  some  colou/ing  requisite,  and  a  flat  contradiction  to 
all  former  professions  and  tenets  could  not  be  safely  proposed 
to  them.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  Cromwell  made  use  of 
his  'reason,  why  he  admitted  rarely  of  visits  from  the  King's 
friends,  and  showed  less  favor  than  formerly  to  the  royal 
cause.  The  agitators,  he  said,  had  rendered  him  odious  to  the 
army,  and  had  represented  him  as  a  traitor,  who,  for  the  saktt 
of  private  interest,  was  ready  to  betray  the  cause  of  God  to 
the  great  enemy  of  piety  and  religion.  Desperate  projects, 
too,  he  asserted  to  be  secretly  formed  for  the  murder  of  the 
King ;  and  he  pretended  much  to  dread  lest  all  his  authority, 
and  that  of  the  commanding  officers,  wouldnot  be  able  to  re« 
strain  these  enthusiasts  from  their  bloody  purposes." 

Intelligence  being  daily  brought  to  the  King  of  menacei 
thrown  out  by  the  agitators,  he  began  to  think  of-retiriog 
from  Hampton  court,  where  he  now  resided,  and  of  putttng 
himself  in  some  place  of  safety.  The  guards  were  doubled 
upon  him  ;  the  promiscuous  concourse  of  people  restrained; 
aod  a  more  jealous  care  exerted  in  attending  his  person ;  ail 
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under  colour  of  protecting  him  from  danger,  but  really  with 
«  view  of  making  liim  uneasy  in  his  present  situation.  These 
artifices  soon  produced  the  intended  effect.  Charles,  who  was 
naturally  apt  to  be  swayed  by  counsel,  and  who  had  not  ac- 
cess then  to  any  good  counsel,  took  suddenly  a  resolution  of 
withdrawing,  though  without  any  concerted,  or  at  least  any 
rational  scheme,  for  the  future  disposal  of  his  person.  Early 
in  the  evening,  the  King  retired  to  his  chamber,  on  pretence 
of  being  indisposed ;  and,  in  an  hour  after  midnight,  went 
down  the  back  stairs,  attended  by  Ashburnham  and  Legg, 
both  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber.  Sir  John  Berkeley 
waited  for  him  at  the  garden  gate  with  horses,  which  they  in- 
stantly mounted,  and  directed  their  route  towards  Hampshire. 
Ashburnham  said  he  had  bespoke  a  ship  for  conveying  the 
King  to  some  part  of  the  continent,  or  to  Jersey,  but  the 
vessel  could  not  be  found  at  the  place  appointed.  The  royal 
fugitives,  thus  disappointed,  repaired  to  Titchfield,  a  seat 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  discovered  him- 
self to  that  nobleman's  mother,  who  received  him  with  the 
warmest  cordiality.  There  he  deliberated  with  his  friends 
about  his  next  excursion  ;  and  they  advised  him  to  cross  over 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  was  under  the  government  of 
Hammond,  a  man  entirely  dependant  on  Cromwell.  Ashburn- 
ham and  Berkeley  were  sent  before  to^xact  a  promise  of  this 
officer,  that  if  be  could  not  protect,  he  would  not  detain  his 
Majesty's  person.  Hammond  seemed  surprised  at  their  ad- 
dress; expressed  his  inclination  to  serve  his  Majesty,  but 
Owned,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  obey- 
ing his  superiors.  When  he  understood  where  the  King  was, 
he  accompanied  them  to  Titchfield  with  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
and  staid  in  a  lower  apartment,  while  Ashburnham  went  up 
to  the  King's  chamber.  Charles  no  sooner  understood  that 
Hammond  was  in  the  house,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  O  Jack, 
thou '  hast  undone  me."  The  other  shed  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
offered  to  go  down  and  dispatch  the  Colonel,  but  the  King 
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woold  not  consent.  Hf  re-collected  all  his  fortitude,  and  sent 
forHatiiinond,  uho  repeated  his  professions  of  regard,  and 
teemed  to  beHc\c  the  army  would  take  no  step  to  his  pnjudice* 
Charles  submitted  to  his  fate,  accompanied  the  colonel  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  was  loxlged  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  ^liere, 
though  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
duty,  he  was  in  reality  a  prisoner. 

A.  treaty  was  shortly  afterwards  entered  into  between  the 
King  and  t-he  Parliament,  but  the  terms  proposed  to  him  were 
such  as  he  could  not,  either  in  honor  or  conscience,  accept; 
and  -when  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  Hammond,  by  or- 
ders from  the  army,  removed  all  his  servants,  cut  off  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  friends,  ;ind  shut  him  up  in  close  confine* 
ment.  The  King  afterwards  showed  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  a 
dec>'ipid  old  man,  who,  he  taid,  was  employed  to  kindle  his 
fire,  and  was  the  best  company  he  enjoyed  during  the  several 
months  that  this  rigorous  confinement  lasted.  No  amusemeLt 
was  allowed  him,  nor  society,  which  nvight  relieve  his  anxious 
thoughts :  To  be  speedily  poisoned  or  assassinated  was  the 
only  prospect  which  he  had  every  moment  before  his  eyes:  for 
be  entertained  no  apprehension  of  a  judicial  sentence  and  ex- 
ecution ;  an  event  of  which  no  history  hitherto  furnished  an 
example.  Meanw^hile,  the  Parliament  was  very,  industrious 
in  publishing,  from  time  to  time,  the  intelligence  which  tliey 
received  from  Hammond;  how  cheerful  the  King  was,. how 
pleased  with  every  thing  that  approached  him,  how  satisfied 
in. his  present  condition :  The  great  source  whence  the  King 
derived  consolation  amidst  all  his  calamities,  .was  undoubtedly 
religion;  a  principle  which,  in  him,  «cems  to  have  contained 
nothing  fierce  or  gloomy,  nothing  which  enraged  him  against 
his  adversaries,  or  terrified  him  with  the  dismal  prospect  of 
futurity.  While  every  thing  round  lum  bore  a  hostile  aspect ; 
while  friends,  family,  relations,  whom  he  passionately  ioved, 
were  placed  at  a  distance,  and  unable  to  serve  hiiti,  he  reposed 
bimself  with  confidence  in  the  arms  of  that  Being  who  pen^ 
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trates  andsustaini  all  nature,  and  whose  severities,  If  received 
witli  piety  find  resignation,  he  regarded  as  the  surest  pledges 
,of  unexhausted  favor. 

A  fin^l  attfempt  pt  an  accommodation  between  Charles 
tind  the  Parlifiment  was  made  at  Newport,  in  the  autumn  of 
1648 ;  but,  like  former  attempts,  failed  through  the  unbending 
obstinacy  of  the  Puritan  leaders.  The  King  yielded  to  all  their 
demands,  except  what  concerned  the  abolition  of  episcopacy, 
and  the  giving  up  of  his  friends.  These  were  conditions  to 
which  he  thought  himself  bound  in  honor  ^nd  conscience  not 
to  consent ;  and  his  firmness  in  these  points,  however  credit- 
able to  his  character,  proved  in  the  event  fatal  to  him. 
.  When  the  Parliament  was  negotiating  with  the  King,  Croni- 
virelly  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  army,  were  employed  in  quel> 
ling  various  dangerous  insurrections  in  different  parts  of  the 
Mogdom ;  and  their  usual  success  having  attended  their  arms, 
jthey  now  returned  to  London,  flushed  with  victory,  and  de- 
termined no  longer  to  observe  any  terms  with  their  adversa- 
ries. Their  first  step  was  to  exclude  from  the  Parliament  all 
those  members  whom  they  thought  unfriendly  to  their  cause. 
When  the  Commons  were  to  meet.  Colonel  Pride,  formerly  a 
drayman,  surrounded  the  house  vfiih  two  regiments,  and 
seized  in  the  passage  forty-one  members  of  the  Presbyteria^ii 
party,  and  sent  them  to  a  low  room,  which  passed  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  hell,  whence  they  were  afterwards  carried  to  seve- 
ral inns.  About  160  members  more  were  excluded,  and  none 
were  allowed  to  enter  but  the  most  furious  and  most  deter- 
mined of  the  Independents.  This  invasion  of  the  Parliament 
commonly  passed  under  the  name  of  Colonel  Pride's  Purge,  so 
much  disposed  was  the  nation  to  make  merry  with  the  dethron- 
ing of  those  members  who  had  arrogated  the  whole  authority 
of  govemmenty  and  deprived  the  King  of  his  regal  preroga- 
tives. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  remnant  of  the  House  of  Com- 
pom,  was  the  appointment  of  a  comoiittee  to  draw  up  a  jfor- 
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^Ml  iceiiittitkHi  or  iitl|[^acbfii«nt  of  th^  ltiii((;  Chftrl^  WftS  Mw 
tenwvtd  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  Wiiidsoi',  atid  evkifj  Mtftg 
announced  to  him  that  the  period  of  his  life  was  no#  fkst  ^>- 
intmcliing:  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  preparations  which 
%irere  making,  and  the  ititelligence  which  he  received,  he  tbtAd 
not,  eitn  yet,  believe,  that  his  enemies  really  meant  tb  con- 
clude their  violences,  by  a  public  trial  and  exeeutidn.  A  j^* 
irate  assassination  he  every  moment  looked  for;  and,  tUoti^h 
Harrison  assured  him  that  his  apprehensions  were  entirely 
groundless,  it  was  by  that  catastrophe,  so  frequent  iHtti  Ah* 
throned  princes,  that  he  eipected  to  terminate  his  life.  In  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  in  reality,  the  Ring  was  now  dethroned. 
AM  the  exterior  symbols  of  sovereignty  were  withdrawn,  aiid 
Mte  Attendants  had  orders  to  serve  him  without  ceremony.  At 
first,  he  ivas  shocked  with  instances  of  rudeness  and  fiiihili- 
arity,  to  which  he  had  been  so  little  accustomed.  NotMtig 
$0  ecntemptible  as  a  despised  Prince  !  i^as  the  reflection  whi^b 
they  suggested  to  him.  But  he  soon  reconciled  his  mind  io 
this,  as  he  had  done  to  his  other  calamities.  ' 

AU  the  circuuistances  of  the  trial  were  now  adjusted,  'Md 
the  high  court  <if  justice  fully  constituted.  It  consisted  ef  Ifte 
persons,  as  named  by  the  Commons;  but  there  seare^ 
«ver  sat  above  70:  so  difficult  was  it,  notwithstanding  the 
blindness  of  prejudice,  and  the  allurements  of  interest,  to  en- 
gage men  of  any  character  or  name  in  that  criminal  measuM. 
CromfteU,  Ireton,  Harrison,  and  the  chief  officers  of  thearm^, 
most  ofthem  of  mean  birth,  were  members,  together  with  soole 
of  the  Lower  House  and  some  citizens  of  London*  The  twelib 
judges  were  at  first  appointed  of  the  number ;  but,  as  tbfy 
ImkI  affirmed,  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  ideas  of  English  HHv 
to  try  the  King  for  treason,  by  whose  authority  all  ac^satid^ 
for  treason  must  necessarily  be  conducted,  their  names^  sfe 
well  as  those  of  some  peers,  were  afterwards  struck  out. 
Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  chosen  president.    Coke  was  ap^ 
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pointed  solicitor  for  the  people  of  England.  Dorislaus,  Steele, 
and  Aske,  w^re  named  assistants.  The  court  sat  in  Westniia- 
ster-hall. , 

**  The  pomp,  the  dignity,  the  ceremony  of  this  transaction/' 
says  Hume,  "  corresponded  to  the  greatest  conception  tliat  is 
suggested  in  the  annals  of  human  kind.  The  defegates  of  a 
great  people,  sitting  in  judgment  upon  their  supreme  magis- 
trate, and  trying  him  for  bis  misgovernment  and  breach  of 
trust.''  Tbe  solicitor,  in  the  name  of  tbe  Commons,  repre- 
sented, that  Charles  Stuart,  being  admitted  King  of  England, 
and  entrusted  iivith  a  limited  power;  yet,  nevertheless,  from 
a  wicked  design,  to  erect  an  unliinited  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, had  traitorously  and  maliciously  levied  war  against  the  pre- 
sent Parliament,and  the  people  whom  they  represented,  and  was 
tiierefore  impeached  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  a  pub- 
lic and  implacable  enemy  to  tbe  commonwealth.  After  the 
charge  was  finished,  the  president  directed  his  discourse  to 
the  King,  aqd  told  him,  that  the  court  expected  his  answer. 

The  King,  though  long  detained  a  prisoner,  and  now  pro- 
duced as  a  criminal,  sustained,  by  his  magnanimous  courage, 
the  majesty  of  a  monarch.  With  great  temper  and  dignity  he 
declined  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  refused  to  submit  him- 
self to  their  jurisdiction.  Three  times  was  Charles  produced 
before  the  court,  and  as  often  declined  their  jurisdiction.  On 
the  fourth,  the  judges  having  examined  some  witnesses,  by 
whom  it  was  proved  that  the  King  had  appeared  in  arms 
against  t|ie  forces  commissioned  by  the  Parliament,  they  pro- 
no|inced  sentence  against  him.  The  King  seemed  very  anxious 
at  this  time  to  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  the  two 
bouses ;  and,  it  was  supposed,  that  he  intended  to  resign  the 
crown  to  his  son  ;  but  the  court  refused,  apd  considered  the 
request  as  nothing  but  a  delay  of  justice, 

It  is  confessed,  even  by  his  enemies,  that  the  King's  beh^*' 
riour,  during  this  last  sceiie  of  life,  does  honor  to  \iU  |n0« 
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;  and  that,  in  all  appearance,  before  his  judges  he  ntret 
forgot  bis  part,  either  as  a  prince  or  as  a  man.  Firm  and  in« 
trepid,  he  maintained,  in  each  reply,  the  utmost  perspicuity- 
and  justness  both  of  thought  and  expression.  Mild  and 
equable,  he  rose  into  no  passion  at  that  unusual  authority 
which  was  assumed  over  him.  His  soul,  without  effort  or  %£*  > 
fectatiob,  seemed  only  to  remain  in  the  situation  familiar  to 
it»  and  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  all  the  efforts  of  human 
malignity  and  iniquity.  The  soldiers,  instigated  by  their  so^ 
periors,  though  with  difficulty,  cried  aloud  for  justice:  Poor.  . 
99uls,  said  the  King  to  one  of  his  attendants,  for  a  little  money 
they  would  do  as  much  against  one  of  their  commanders. 
Some  ef  them  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  utmost  length  of 
brutal  violence,  and  to  spit  in  his  face  as  he  was  conducted 
along  the  passage  to  the  court.  To  excite  a  sentiment  of 
piety  was  the  only  effect  which  this  inhuman  insult  was  able  . 
to  produce  upon  him. 

The  people,  though  imder  the  rod  of  lawless  unlimited : 
power,  could  not  forbear,  with  the  most  ardent  prayers,  pour* 
ing  forth  their  wishes  for  his  preservation ;  and,  in  his  present 
distress,  they  avowed  him,  by  their  generous  tears,  for  their 
monarch,  whom,  in  their  misguided  fury,  they  had  before  so 
violently  rejected.  The  King  was  softened  at  this  tnoving  . 
scene,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  their  dutiful  affection* 
One  soldier  too,  seized  by  contagious  sympathy,  demanded 
frMtt  heaven  a  blessing  on  oppressed  and  fallen  majesty. 
His  officer  overheard  the  prayer,  and  beat  him  to  the  ground  ia 
the  King's  presence.  Ihe  punishmeni,  methinks,  exceeds  iki 
effemict.  This  was  the  reflection  which  Charles  formed  on  that 
occasion. 

Three  days  wete  allowed  the  King  between  his  sentence  and 
his  execution.    This  interval  he  passed  in  great  tranquillity^  . 
chiefly  in  reading  and  devotion.    All  his  family  that  remained 
in  Esglaad  were  allowed  access  to  him.    \\  CQnti#ted  oiiiy  pf . 


the.FniKieM\£li2ab«tli,  and  ibe  Diik<  ef  Glo^estor ;  (or  fl^ 
D«fce  «f  Y«rk  had  made  his  escape.  Gloucesler  was  little  »or# 
tl^an  infiuil:  die  princess,  notwithstanding  her  tender  yearsy 
sfcaiaed  an  advanced  judgment ;  and  the  calamities  of  her  fk* 
ni^ly  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  her.  After  many  pioili 
colMolatMQa  and  advices,  the  King  gave  her  in  charge  to  tell 
th^  Queen,  that*  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  had 
nonet  once,  even  in  thought,  failed  in  his  fideKty  towards  her; 
anflkthat  hi^  conjugal  tenderness  and  life  should  hav«  an  equal 
ddvation. 

To  the  young  Duke,  too,  he  ciMiid  not  forhear  giving  some 
advice»  in  order  to  season  his  mind  with  early  principles  of 
loyaltjj;  and  obedience  towards  hh  brother,  who  wai»  soon  ta 
be  hift  sovereign.  Holding  him  on  his  knee,  he  said^  ''^Now 
they  win  cut  off  thy  fether^s  head."^  At  these  wordt  the  chiM 
locdsed  v«ry  iteadlastly  upon  him.  **  Mark,  child!  what  I  say. 
They  will  cut  off  my  head,  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  t 
Btet  mark  what  I  say,  thou  must  not  be  a  king  as  long  as  thy 
brothers^  Charles  and  James,  aric  alive.  Hiey  will  cut  offjthy 
btothers"'  heads  if  they  can  catch  them !  And-  thy  head  too 
tbey  willful  off  at  last !  therefore,  i  charge  thee,  do  not  be 
made  a  King^  by  them/'  The  Duke,  s%hing,  replied,  **  I  wtUi 
bfttom  in  pieces  first.'^  So  determined  ietn  answer,  from  one 
of  ^ch  tender  years,  filled  the  King's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy' 
aid  admiration. 

Qa  the  morning  of  the  fotal  day,  the  King  rose  early,  and. 
calling  Herbert,  one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade  him  employ 
more  Ihan  usual  care  in  dressing  him,  And  preparing  him  for  so 
great  and  joyfol  a'  solemnity.  Bishop  Juxon,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  same  mild  and  steady  virtues,  by  which  the  King  him- 
tdf  WM  so  much  distinguished,  assiiBt^  him  in  his  devotions, 
wHi  paid  the  last  mehmcholy  duties  to  his  friend  and  sovereign. 

"n*  itreet  before  Whitehall  was  the  phioe  destined  for  the 
eteoniiiaiii':  ftv  itwas  intended,  by  choosing  the  very  ^a^^e  In-- 
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sight  of  bis  own  palace,  to  dhplay  inore  evidently  the  triutu^h ' 
of  popular  justice  over  royal  majesty.     When  the  King  came" 
upon  the  scaffold,  he  found  it  so  surrounded  by  soldiers  that 
he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  by  any  of  the  people.     He 
addressed,  therefore,  his  discourse  to  the  few  persons  who 
were  about  him;  particularly  Colonel  Tomlinson,  to  whode 
care  h^  had  lately  been  committed,  and  upon  whom,  as  upon ' 
many  others,  his  amiable  deportment  had  wrought  an  entire  con- 
version.    He  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the  late  fatal' 
wars,  and  observed,  that  he  had  not  taken  arms  till  afVer  the 
Parliament  had  enlisted  forces ;  nbr  had  he  any  other  object 
in  his  warlike  operations  than  to  preserve  that  authority  en« 
tire  which   his  predecessors  had  transmitted    to   him.      He ' 
threw  not,  however,  the  blame  upon  the  Parliament ;  but  was 
more  inclined  to  thiixH,  that  ill  instruments  had  interposed,  and 
raised  in  them  fears  and  jealousies  with  regard  to  his  inteir- 
tioos.     Though  innocent  towards    his   people,    he  acknow- 
ledged the  equity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of  his  Maker; 
and  observed,  that  an  unjust  sentence,  which  he  had  suffered' 
to  take  effect,  was  now  punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon 
himself.     He  forgave  all   his  enemies,  even  the  chief  instm-' 
ments^  of  his  death ;  but  exhorted  them,  and  the  whole  nation^ 
to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace,  by  paying  obedience  to  their^ 
lawfal  sovereign,  his  son  and  successor.     When  he  was  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  block.    Bishop  Juxon  called  to  him/ 
"  There  is.  Sir,  but  one  stage  more,  which,  though  tlirbulent' 
and  troublesome,  is  yet  a   short  one.     Consider,  it  will  soon 
carry  you  a  great  way;  it  will  carry  you  from  earth  to  heaven, 
atid  there  you  shall  find,  to  your  great  joy,  the  prize  to  which' 
you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory." — **  I  go,"  replied  the  King, "  from^ 

a  eorruptible  to  an  incorruptible  crown ;  where  no  disturbance' 

•f 

oao  have  place."  At  one  blow  his  head  was  severed  from  hfii' 
body.  A  man  in  a  vizor  performed  the  ofiice  of  executioner;  and* 
smother,  in  a  like  disguise,  held  up  to  the  spectators  the  head,' 
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streaming  with  bloody  and  cried  aloud,  This  is  the  head  of  a 
Traitor. 

Such  wa<i  the  tragical  end  of  Charles  the  First,  a  man  in 
private  life  adorned  with  every  virtue  that  confers  lustre  on 
the  human  character,  hut,  as  a  monarch,  of  a  disposition  unfit ^ 
for  the  critical  and  perplexed  times  in  which  he  lived.  A  few 
days  after  the  decapitation  of  the  King,  the  House  of  Commons 
passed  an  ordinance,  declaring  the  House  of  Lords  abolished 
as  useless  and  dangerous ;  and  they  likewise  voted  the  mo* 
oarchical  form  of  government  dissolved.  It  is.  remarkable  that 
Martin,  a  zealous  republican,  in  the  debate  on  this  question* 
confessed,  that  if  they  desired  a  King,  the  last  was  as  proper 
as  any  gentleman  in  England.  The  Commons  ordered  a  new 
great  seal  to  be  engraved,  on  which  that  assembly  was  repre* 
sented,  with  this  legend,  ON  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  FREE- 
DOM.  BY  GOD  S  BLESSING,  RESTORED,  1C48.  The 
forms  of  all  public  business  were  changed  from  the  King's 
name  to  that  of  the  keepers  of  the  liberties  of  Englanrl;  and 
it  was  declared  high-treason  to  proclaim,  or  any  otherwise 
acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly  called  Prince  of 
Wales. 

"The  confusions  which  overspread  England  after  the  murder 
of  the  King,"  says  Hume,  "proceeded  as  well  from  the  spirit 
of  refinement  and  innovation  which  agitated  the  ruling  party, 
as  from  the  dissolution  of  all  that  authority,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  by  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to  be  governed.  Every  man  had  framed  the  model  of  a  repub- 
lic; and,  however  new  it  was,  or  fantastical,  he  \ias  eager  iu 
recommending  it  to  his  fellow-citizens,  or  even  imposing  it  by 
force  upon  them.  Every  man  had  adjusted  a  system  of  religion^ 
which,  being  derived  from  no  traditional  authoiity,  was  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  and,  being  founded  on  supposed  inspiratioui 
not  on  any  principles  of  human  reason,  had  no  means,  besides 
cant  and  low  rhetoric,  by  which  it  could  recoounend  itself  to 
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others.  The  Levellers  insisted  on  an  equal  distribution  of 
power  aud  property,  and  disclaimed  all  dependance  and  subor* 
dination.  The  Millenarians,  or  fii'th-monarchy-men,  required 
that  government  itself  should  be  aboli^hed^  and  all  human 
powers  be  laid  in  the  dust,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
dominion  of  Chiist,  whose  second  coming  they  suddenly  ex- 
pected. The  Antinoniians  even  insisted  that  the  obli»ation3 
of  morality  and  natural  law  were  suspended,  and  that  the 
elect,  guided  by  an  internal  principle,  more  perfect  and 
divine,  were  superior  to  the  6f^^<7r/iy  e/fme9i/«  of  justice  and 
humanity.  A  considerable  party  disclaimed  against  tythes 
and  hireling  priesthood,  and  were  resolved,  that  the  magistrate 
should  not  support,  by  power  or  revenue,  any  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Another  party  inveighed  against  the  law  and 
its  professors,  and  were  desirous  of  abolishing  the  whole  system 
of  Englidh  jurisprudence,  which  seemed  interwoven  with 
monarchical  government.  Even  those  among  the  republicans, 
who  adopted  not  such  extravagancies,  were  so  intoxicated 
with  their  saintly  character,  that  they  supposed  themselves 
possessed  of  peculiar  privileges;  and  all  professions,  oaths, 
laws,  and  en«agements  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  their 
influence  over  them.  The  bands  of  society  were  every  where 
loosened,  and  the  irregular  passions  of  men  were  encouraged 
by  speculative  principles,  still  more  unsocial  and  irregular." 

Among  such  an  heteroseneous  mass  of  extravagance,  delu- 
sion, fanaticism,  and  the  widest  credulity,  it  ^ill  not  appear 
astonishing  that  one  man  of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  boundless 
ambition,  should  have  converted  the  madness  of  the  times  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  raised  himself  up  to  a  pinnacle  of 
power  far  superior  to  that  of  his  legitimate  sovereign,  whom 
he  had  so  eminently  contributed  to  dethrone.  Suited  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  that  alone,  Cromwell  was  equally 
qualified  to  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  men  by  what 
was  mean,  vulgar,  and  ridiculous  in  his  character,  as  to  com- 
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mamd  fheir  obedience  by  what  was  great,  daring,  and  enter- 
prising. Familiar,  even  to  buffoonery,  with  the  meanest 
sentinel,  he  never  lost  his  authority:  transported  to  a  degree 
of  mactness  with  religions  extacies,  he  never  forgot  the  political 
purposes  to  which  they  might  serve.  Hating  monarchy  while 
a  subject,  despising  liberty  while  a  citizen,  though^he  retained 
for  a  time  all  orders  of  men  under  a  seeming  obedience  to  the 
Parliament,  he  was  secretly  paving  the  way,  by  artifice  and 
courai^e,  to  his  own  unlimited  authority. 

But  it  was  not  until  he  had  carried  his  military  reputation 
to  the  highest  pitch  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  finally,  by 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  given  a  decisive  blow  to  the  royal 
pSirty,  that  Cromwel!  clearly  unfolded  his  ambitious  views. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  was  vested  in  a  council  of 
state,  consisting  of  thirty-eight  members,  of  whom  a  great 
majority  were  in  the  interest  of  Cromwell,  and  could  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  as  his  creatures.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
still  continued  to  sit  at  Westminster.  Jealous  of  the  designs 
of  the  army,  and  full  of  the  most  extravagant  notions  of  their 
own  competency  to  govern  the  commonwealth,  they  were 
above  all  things  anxious  to  disband  the  army.  The  council  of 
officers,  with  Cromwell  at  their  head,  aware  of  the  enmity  of 
the  Parliament,  presented  a  remonstrance  to  them,  requiring 
the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and  demanding  a  dissolution  of 
the  Parliament,  in  order  that  the  people  might  be  at  liberty  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  that  had  occurred  in  the  representation. 

The  house  was  highly  offended  with  this  remonstrance,  and 
made  a  sharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers.  The  officers 
insisted  on  their  advice  ;  and,  by  the  mutual  altercation  and 
opposition,  the  breach  became  wider  and  wider  between  them. 
Cromwell  finding  matters  ripe  for  his  purpose,  called  a  council 
of  officers  in  order  to  come  to  a  determination  with  regard  to 
the  public  settlement.      While  the  officers  were  in  debate, 
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Oiloiiel  Ingoldsby  infonned  Cromwell,   that  the  Parliament' 
waa  sitting,  and  had  come  to  a  resolution  not  to  dissolve  them* 
selves,  but  to  fill  up  the  House  by  new  elections,  and  was  at 
that  very  time  engaged  in  deliberations  with  regard  to  this  ea«- 
pcdient    Cromwell,  in  a  rage,  immediately  hastened  to  the: 
lloyse,  and  carried  a  body  of  three  hundred  soldiers  along 
with  him.     Some  of  them  he  placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the 
loMby^  some  on  the  stairs.     He  first  addressed  himself  to  hia 
friend  St.  John,  and  told  him,  that  he  had  come  with  a  pur* 
pose-  of  doing  what  grieved  him  to  the  very  soul,  and  what  he 
had  earnestly,  with  tears,  besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose 
upoa  him.     But  there  was  a  necessity^  in  orckr  to  the  glory- 
of  God  and  good  of  the  nation.     He  then  sat  down  for  sonw 
time,  and  heard  the  debate.     He  beckoned  Harrison,  and  toMr; 
him»  that  he  now  judged  the  Parliament  ripe  for  a  dissolution. 
*'  Sir,''  said  Harrison,  *'  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous: 
I  desire  you  seriously  to  consider  before  you  engage  in  it/'—-* 
''You  say  well,''  replied  the  general;   and  thereupon  sat  still 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     When  the  question  was  ready  t»  • 
be  put,  he  said  again  to  Harrison,  '*  This  is  the  time ;   I  must 
do  it."    And  suddenly  starting  up»  he  loaded  the  Parliament 
with  the  vilest  reproaches,  for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  oppres* 
sion,  and  robbery  of  the  public.    Then  stamping  with  his  foot^  ^ 
which  was  a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter ;   ^'  For  shame,*^  > 
said  he  to  the  Parliament ;    *'  get  you  gone ;    give  place  t^' 
honester  men;   to  those  who  will  more  faithfully  discharge 
their  trust.     You  are  no  longer  a  Parliament.     I  tell  you,  yoii 
are  no  longer  a  Parliament.    The  Lord  has  done  with  yon: 
he  has  chosen  other  instruments  for  carrying  on  his  work/' 
Sir  Harry  Vane  exclaiming  against  this  proceeding,  he  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  "  O  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  tlie 
Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane."      Taking  hold  of 
Martin  by  the  cbak,  <'  Thou  art  a  whoremaster,"  ssMd  he.    lb 
another,  "  TiH>u  art  an  adulterer."    To  a  third,  ^  Thou  art  m 
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drunkard  and  a  glutton.  And  thou  an  extortioner/'  to  a  foarttr« 
He  commanded  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace.  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  this  bauble?  here,  take  it  away.  It  is  you/'  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  house,  "  that  have  forced  me  upon 
this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  day  and  night,  that  he  would 
rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work.*'  Having  com-* 
manded  the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  himself  went  out  the 
last,  and,  ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed  to  bis 
lodging  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious  manner,  which  so  well  denotes  his  genuine 
character,  did  Cromwell  (says  Hume)  without  the  least  oppo« 
sition,  or  even  murmur,  annihilate  that  famous  assembly  which 
had  filled  all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  actions,  and  with 
astonishment  at  its  crimes,  and  whose  commencement  was  not 
desired  more  ardently  by  the  people  than  was  its  final  disso^ 
lution.  All  parties  now  reaped  successively  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  injuries  which  they  had  suflFered  re* 
vengedon  their  enemies;  and  that,  too,  by  the  same  arts  which 
had  been  practised  against  them.  The  King  had,  in  some  in- 
stances/ stretched  his  prerogative  beyond  its  just  bounds  j 
and,  aided  by  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  the  nation.  The  Presbyterians 
checked  the  progress  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited,  by 
cant  and  hypocrjsy,  the  populace,  first  to  tumults,  then  to 
war,  against  the  King,  the  Peers,  and  all  the  Royalists.  No 
sooner  had  they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than  the 
Independents,  under  the  appearance  of  still  greater  sanctity, 
instigated  the  army  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  sub- 
jection. The  Independents,  amidst  their  empty  dreams  of 
liberty,  or  rather  of  dominion,  were  oppressed  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  their  own  servants,  and  found  themselves  at  once  ex- 
posed to  the  insults  of  power  and  the  hatred  of  the  people*— 
We  may  add  here  a  reflection,  that  by  recent,  as  well  as  all 
aaotent  example,  it  has  become  evident  that  illegal  violence^ 
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with  wliatcTcr  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  pb- 
jects  it  may  pursue,  must  iuevitably  end  at  last  in  the  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  government  of  a  single  person. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  Cromwell  was  to  call  a  Parlia- 
ment of  his  own.  In  this  assembly  there  were  some  persons 
of  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  but  tlie  far  greater  part  were  low 
mechanics ;  fifth-monarchy-men.  Anabaptists,  Antinomiaiis, 
Independents ;  the  very  dregs  of  the  fanatics.  They  began 
with  seeking  the  Lord  with  prayer.  This  office  was  performed 
by  eight  or  ten  gifted  men  of  the  assembly;  and  with  so  much 
success,  that,  according  to  tiie  confession  of  all,  they  had  never 
before,  in  any  of  their  devotional  exercises,  enjoyed  so  much 
of  the  holy  spirit  as  was  then  communicated  to  them.  Among 
the  fanatics  of  the  House,  there  was  an  active  member,  much 
noted  for  his  long  prayers,  sermons,  and  harangues,  who  took 
upon  himself  the  appellation  of  Praise  God  Barebone,  This 
ridiculous  name,  which  one  would  almost  imagine  had  been 
chosen  by  some  wicked  wit  to  suit  so  ridiculous  a  personage, 
struck  the  fancy  of  the  people;  and  they  commonly  affixed 
to  this  assembly  the  appellation  of  Barebonc's  Parliament. 

After  setting  about  four  months,  without  passing  any  extra- 
ordinary laws,  except  that  which  established  the  legal  so- 
lemnization of  marriage  by  the  civil  magistrate  alone,  without 
the  interposition  of  the  clergy,  this  Parliament,  with  Rouse 
their  Speaker  at  their  head,  waited  on  Cromwell,  and  formally 
assigned  their  authority  into  his  hands.  Some  of  them  re- 
mained behiud  in  the  house,  and  wanted  to  protest  against 
this  act  of  the  majority,  but  they  were  interrupted  by  Colonel 
White,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  who  asked  thtm  what  they 
did  there?  •*  We  are  seeking  the  Lord,"  said  they.  **  Then 
you  may  elsewhere,"  replied  he :  ^^  for  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge he  has  not  been  here  these  many  years." 

Cromwell  was  now  proclaimed  Lord  Protector,  and  invested 
Fith  all  the  regal  prerogatives.     He  had  the  absolute  directioo 
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«f  the  arfaiy  and  imitj,  the  appoiBtliieiit  of  officers :  lie  cbiiied 
ttioney  with  Ids  effigj;  summooed  a  Parliament ;  created  Peem ; 
and  in  all  things  acted  like  a  crowned  head,  though,  in  all 
public  deeds,  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  was  still  pre- 
served. 

The  writers,  attached  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell,  make  bis 
character,  with  regard  to  abilities,  bear  the  air  of  the  most 
'  extravagant  panegyric :  bis  enemies  form  such  a  representa- 
..  tk»n  of  his  moral  qualities  as  resembles  the  most  virulent  m- 
:'veetive.  Both  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  arc  supported 
by  such  striking  circumstances  in  his  conduct  and  fortune  as 
bestow  on  their  representation  a  great  air  of  probability. 
**  What  can  be  more  extraordinary,"  says  Cowley,  "  than  that 
a  person  of  private  birth  and  education^  no  fortune,  no  eminent 
qualities  of  body,  which  have  sometimes  no  shining  talents 
of  mind,  which  have  often  raised  men  to  the  highest  dignities, 
should  have  the  courage  to  attempt,  and  the  abilities  to  txtr 
cute,  so  extraordinary  a  design  as  the  subverting  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  best  established  monarchies  in  the  world  1 
that  he  should  have  the  power  and  boldness  to  put  his  prince 
and  master  to  an  in&mous  death!  shonld  banish  that  nu- 
merous and  strongly  allied  family  t  cover  all  these  temeriti^ 
tinder  seeming  obedience  to  Parliament,  in  whose  service  he 
pvdended  to  be  retained  1  trample  too  upon  that  Parliament 
in  their  torn,  and' scornfully  expel  them  so  soon  as  they  gave 
him  ground  of  dissatisfaction :  erect  in  their  place  the  do« 
minion,  of  the  saints^  and  give  reality  to  the  most  visionary 
idea,  whicb  tbe  heated  imagination  of  any  fanatic  was  ever 
Hble  to  entertain  1  suppress  again  that  monster  in  its  infancy, 
imd  openly  set  himself  up  above  all  things  that  were  ever 
cttUed  sovereign  in  England  I  overcame,  first,  all  his  eneiiiite 
by  arms,  and  all  his  friends  afterwards  by  artifice)  serve  all 
parties  patiently  for  a  while,  and  command  them  victoriously 
at  laflft?  overrun  each  corner  of  the  three  nations,  and  subdue. 
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with  equal  fiicility,  both  the  riches  of  ttie  south,  tiad  the  fw- 
verty  of  the  north  1    be  feared  and  courted  by  fdl  fordgn 
princes,  and  be  adopted  a  brother  to  the  gods  of  the  earth'f 
call  together  Parliaments  with  a  wiMrd  of  his  pen,  and  scatt<<'r 
them  again  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth?   reduce  to  sobjeci- 
tion  a  warlike  and  discontented  nation,  by  m^ns  of  a  mti- 
tinous  army?   command  a  mutinous  army  by  means  of  sedi- 
tious and  factious  ojSicers  ?   be  humbly  and  daily  petitioned, 
that  he  would  be  pleased,  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a-ye^r,  to 
be  hired  as  master  of  those  who  had  hired  him  before  to  be 
their  servant  ?   have  the  estates  and  lives  of  three  nations  tts 
much  at  his  disposal  as  was  once  the  little  inheritance  of  bh 
father,  and  be  as  noble  and  liberal  in  the  spending  of  them't 
and,  lastly,  (for  there  is  no  end  of  enumerating  every  parti- 
cular of  his  glory)  with  one  word  bequeath  all  his  power  and 
splendor  to  his  posterity  ?  be  buried  among  kings,   and  with 
more  than  regal  solemnity  ?  and  leave  a  name  behind  him  not 
to  be  extinguished  but  with  the  whole  world  ;   which  as  it  Was 
too  little  for  his  praise,  so  it  might  have  been  for  his  con- 
quests, if  the  short  line  of  his  mortal  life  could  have  stretched 
out  to  the  extent  of  his  immortal  designs/' 

On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  on  the  3d  of  September,  IBdtly 
bis  eldest  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  the  Protectorship, 
and  received  addresses  of  congratulation  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Historians  have  represented  him  as  a  man  of  a 
gentle,  humane,  and  generous  disposition,  without  the  least 
tincture  of  his  father's  dissimulation  or  spirit.  The  repub- 
lican party,  whom  the  firmness  of  Oliver  had  i;epressed,  now 
began  to  form  cabals,  and,  joining  with  the  factious  officers 
of  the  army,  voted  a  remonstrance,  lamenting  that  the  ^ood 
old  cause  was  entirely  neglected.  Richard,  who  was  no  fana- 
tic, disregarded  this  remonstrance ;  and  soon  after  gave  them 
additional  grounds  of  discontent,  for  murmurs  being  thrown 
put  against  some  promotions  he  had  made,  ''  Would  you  have 
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me/'  said  Iie»  "  prefer  none  but  the  godly  1  Here  is  Dick 
Ingoldsby/'  continued  he,  '*  who  can  neither  pray  nor  preach; 
yet  I  will  trust  him  before  you  all.''  The  saints  were  so  se* 
verely  stung  with  this  sarcasm,  that  they  immediately  set  about 
the  dismission  of  Richard,  and  having  prevailed  on  him  to  dis- 
solve the  parliament,  on  which  atone  he  could  have  relied  for 
assistance,  three  days  afterwards  they  compelled  him  to  sign 
bis  resignation. 

Of  the  events  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  fluctuating 
governments,  cabals,  and  parties  that  succeeded  each  other 
so  rapidly  after  the  dismission  of  Richard,  and,  in  a  few 
months,  led  to  the  restoration  of  the  royal  family,  the  reader 
will  Hud  so  ample  an  account  in  Canto  II.  Part  III.  and  the 
notes  attached  to  it,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  en* 
large  upon  them. 

The  object  of  this  discourse  is  not  so  much  to  write  the 
history  of  those  times,  as  to  give  detached  views  of  indivi- 
duals, and  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  age.  Butler  is 
sometimes  neglected  as  an  obscure  writer,  because  the  vices 
and  follies  which  he  lashed  are  almost  forgotten.  Indeed  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  understand  his  humour  without  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  transactions  of  the  eia  in  which 
be  lived.  When  that  is  attained,  every  difliculty  then  vanishes, 
and  we  no  longer  doubt  the  resemblance  of  the  pictutes  he 
has  drawn. 

The  philosophic  Hume,  speaking  of  the  state  of  manners 
and  arts  under  the  comiuonwpalili,  says,  "  No  people  could 
undergo  a  change  more  sudden  and  entire  in  their  manners 
than  did  the  English  nation  during  this  period.  From  tran- 
quillity, concord,  submission,  sobriety,  they  passed  in  an  in- 
stant to  a  state  of  faction,  fanaticism,  rebellion,  and  almost 
frenzy.  The  violence  of  the  English  parties  exceeded  any 
thing  which  we  can  now  imagine:  Had  they  continued  but  a 
little  longer,  there  was  just  reason  to  dread  all  the  horrors  of 
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tKe'Hiicieiit  proscriptious  and  massacres.    The  military  usurp- 
ef%i  whose  authority  was  founded  on  palpable  injustice,  and 
was  supported  by  no  national  party,  would  have  been  impelled 
by  riige  and  despair  into  stich  sanguinary  measures ;  and,  if 
th^e  furious  expedients  had  been   embraced   on  one  side, 
revenge  had  naturally  pushed  the  other  pflrty,  after  a  return 
of  power,  to  retaliate  upon  their  enemies.    No  social  inter* 
eodrse  was  maintained  betwixt  the  parties ;  no  marriages  or 
alliance  contracted.   The  Royalists,  though  oppressed,  haras* 
sed,   persecuted,  disdained   all    affinity  with  their   masters. 
The  more  they  were  reduced  to  subjection,  the  greater  supe- 
riority did  they  affect  over  those  usurpers,  who,  by  violence 
and  injustice,  had  acquired  an  ascendant  over  them;    The 
manners* of  the  two  factions  were  as  opposite  as  those  of  the 
most  distant  nations.     "  Your  friends,  the  Cavaliers,"  said  a 
Parliamentarian  to  a  Royalist,  *'  are  very  dissolute  and  de- 
bauched.''— *•  Yes,"  replied  the  Royalist,  "  they  have  the  in- 
firmities of  men :  but  your  friends,  the  Roundheads,  have  the 
vices  of  devils,  tyranny,  rebellion,  and  spiritual  pride.''    Riot 
mad  disorder,  it  is  certain,  notwithstanding  the  good  example 
set  them  by  Charles  the  First,  prevailed  very  much  among  his 
partiaans.     Being  commonly  men  of  birth  and   fortune,   to 
whom  excesses  are  less  pernicious  than  to  the  vulgar,  they 
were  too  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  all  pleasures,  particu- 
faitly  those  of  the  table.     Opposition  to  the  rigid  preciseness 
of  their  antagonists  increased  their  inclination  to  good-fellow«» 
ahtp ;  and  the  character  of  a  man  of  pleasure  was  affected 
aitaong  them  as  a  sure  pledge  of  attachment  to  the  church  and 
alonarchy.     Even  when  ruined  by  confiscations  and  seques* 
tratidns,  they  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
a  careless  and  social  jollity.     **  As  much  as  hope  is  superior 
to  feair,''  said  a  poor  and  merry  cavalier,  ^'  so  much  is  our 
sitoation  preferable  to  that  of  our  enemies.    We  laugh  while 
tbejf.tmnUe.'' 
rohr  I.  « 


*'Tiie  gloomy  enthusiasm,*'  continues  this  animated 
ifiin»l"  which  prevailed  among  the  parliamentary  party,  b 
•iirely  the  most  curious  spectacle  presented  by  any  history; 
And  the  most  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  to  a  philoso* 
phical  mind.  All  recreations  were,  in  a  manner,  suspended 
by  the  rigid  severity  of  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
Horse-racing  and  cock-matches  were  prohibited  as  the  greatest 
iaormities.  Even  bear-baiting  was  esteemed  heathenish  and 
vnchristian.  The  sport  of  it,  not  the  inhumanity,  gave  of- 
fence.  Colonel  Hewson,  from  his  pious  zeal,  marched  with 
bit  regiment  into  London,  and  destroyed  all  the  bears  which 
Irtre  kept  for  the  diversion  of  the  citizens.*'  This  adventure 
seems  to  have  given  birth  to  the  fiction  of  Hud  i  bras. 

**  Though  th^  English  nation  be  naturally  candid  and  sin* 
•ere,  hypocrisy  prevailed  among  them,  beyond  any  example^ 
ia  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  religious  hypocrisy,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  of  a  peculiar  nature ;  and,  being  generally 
unknown  to  the  person  himself,  though  more  dangerous,  it 
implies .  less  falsehood  than  any  otlier  species  of  insincerity. 
The  Old  Testament,  preferable  to  the  New,  was  the  favorite 
of  all  the  sectaries.  The  eastern  poetical  style  of  that  compo* 
tition  made  it  more  easily  susceptible  of  a  turn  which  waa 
agreeable  to  them. 

*'  Among  the  numerous  sects  which  sprung  up  in  those 
fiinatic  times,  that  of  the  Quakers,  perhaps,  was  the  most  ejL^ 
traordinary,  as  it  has  been  the  most  lasting.  The  religion  of 
the  Quakers,  like  most  others,  began  with  the  lowest  vulgar, 
and,  in  its  progressi  came  at  last  to  comprehend  people  of 
better  quality  and  fashion.  George  Fox,  born  at  Drayton,  in 
Lancashire,  in  1624,  was  the  founder  ef  this  sect.  He  wasf 
fke  son  of  a  weaver,  and  was  himself  bound  apprentice  to  m 
iboemaker.  Feeling  a  stronger  impulse  towards  spiritual  eon^ 
Mttplations,  than  towards  that  mechanical  profession,  be  left 
kit  inaster,  and  went  about  the  country,  clothed  in  a  IcatlMrti 
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«|#|ibbt9  t  dress  which  he  loQg  affected,  m  well  for  its  singu« 
lurity  »s  its  cheapness.  That  he  might  wean  himself  froo^ 
sublunary  objects,  he  broke  off  ali  connections  with  his  f^^ 

<  piily  aod  friends,  and  never  dwelled  a  moment  in  one  place^ 
lest  habit  should  beget  new  coqnectiops,  aod  depress  the  sub« 
(imity  of  bis  lerial  meditations^  He  freqiuently  wandered  int9 
the  woods,  and  passed  whole  days  iq  hollow  trees^  withouit 
company,  or  any  other  amusement  than  his  bible.    Having 

'  reached  that  pitch  of  perfection  as  to  need  no  other  book,  ha 
aooo  advanced  to  another  state  of  spiritual  progress,  and  be- 
gan to  pay  less  regard  even  to  that  divine  composition  itseli> 
His  own  breast,  he  imagined,  was  full  of  the  same  inspiratjoii 
which  had  guided  the  prophets  and  apostles  themselves ;  and 
by  this  inward  light  must  every  spiritual  obscurity  be  cleared ; 
by  this  living  spirit  must  the  dead  letter  be  animated. 

*'  When  he  had  been  sufficiently  consecrated  in  his  oyr^ 
iosagioation,  he  felt  that  the  fumes  of  self-applause  soon  dissi** 
pate,  if  qot  continually  supplied  by  the  admiration  of  others  | 
and   he  b^gan  to  seek  proselytes.     Proselytes   were  easily 
gained,  at  a  time  when  all  men's  affections  wcJre  turned  towards 
religion,  and  when  the  most  extravagant  modes  of  it  were 
aare  to  be  the  most  popular.    All  the  fo^ms  of  ceremony,  in? 
vented  by  pride  and  ostentation.  Fox  and  his  disciples,  from 
a  superior  pride  and  ostentation,  carefully  rejected;   eveii 
tb^  ordinary  rites  of  civility  were  shunned,  as  the  nourish? 
ment  of  carnal  vanity  and  self-conceit.    They  would  bestov 
no  titles  of  distinction.    The  name  of  friend  was  the  only  sar 
lutation  with  which  they  indiscriminately  accosted  every  one. 
To  no  person  would  they  make  a  bow,   or  move  their  hat,  0]t 
give  any  sign  of  reverence.     Instead  of  that  affected  adula^ 
tipn,  introduced  into  modern  tongues,  of  speaking  to  indivi- 
duals as  if  they  were  a  multitude,  they  returned  to  the  sim* 
plicity  of  ancient  language ;  and  thee  and  thou  were  the  only 
/fi9pr«ssions  which,    on  JSPy   CQfisidaiytion,  li^  could  ^ 
im«gM  to  employ. 


/ 
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Dres8»  loo,  a  material  circumstance,  distinguished  the 
members  of  this  sect.  Every  superfluity  and  ornament  was 
carefully  retrenched :  no  plaits  to  their  coat ;  no  buttons  to 
their  sleeves;  no  lace,  no  ruffles,  no  embroidery.  Even  a 
button  to  the  hat,  though  sometimes  useful,  yet  not  being 
always  so,  was  universally  rejected  by  them  with  horror  and 
detestation. 

The  violent  enthusiasm  of  this  sect,  like  all  high  passions, 
being  too  strong  for  weak  nerves  to  sustain,  threw  the  preach* 
ers  into  convulsions,  and  shakings,  and  distortions  in  their 
limbs,  and  they  tlience  received  the  appellation  of  Quakers. 
No  fanatics  ever  carried  farther  the  hatred  to  ceremonies, 
forms,  orders,  rites,  and  positive  institutions.  Even  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  by  all  other  sects  believed  to  be  in* 
terwoven  with  the  very  vitals  of  Christianity,  were  disdain* 
fully  rejected  by  them.  The  very  sabbath  they  profaned. 
The  holiness  of  churches  they  derided ;  and  they  would  give 
to  those  sacred  edifices  no  other  appellations  than  that  of 
$hcp8  or  steeple  houses.  No  priests  were  admitted  into  their 
sect.  Every  one  had  received,  from  immediate  illumination, 
a  character  much  superior  to  the  sacerdotal.  When  they 
met  for  divine  worship,  each  rose  up  in  his  place,  and  deli- 
vered the  extemporary  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Women 
also  were  admitted  to  teach  the  brethren,  and  were  considered 
as  proper  vehicles  to  convey  the  dictates  of  the  spirit.  Some- 
times a  great  many  preachers  were  moved  to  speak  at  once  : 
sometimes  a  total  silence  prevailed  in  their  congregations. 

To  recount  all  the  extravagancies  of  this  singular  sect 
would  require  a  volume.  Some  of  the  early  Quakers  attempted 
to  fast  forty  days,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  and  one  of  them 
bravely  perished  in  the  experiment.  A  female  Quaker  came 
naked  info  the  church  where  the  Protector  sat,  being  moved 
by  the  spirit,  as  she  said,  to  appear  as  a  sign  to  the  people.  A 
ilumber  of  them  fancied  that  the  renovation  of  all  things  had 
commenced,  and  that  clothes  were  to  be  rejected,  together 
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y$Ath  other  superfluities.  The  siHTerings  which  follow^  the 
practice  of  this  doctrine,  were  a  species  of  persecution  not 
well  calculated  for  promoting  it. 

Among  the  Quakers  who  flourished  in  Cromwell's  time/ 
James  Naylor  was  one,  whose  blasphemy,  or  rather  raadnesi^ 
has  secured  him  an  immortal  place  in  the  temple  of  religious 
visionaries.  He  fancied  that  he  himself  was  transformed  into 
Christ,  and  was  become  the  real  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and, 
ill  consequence  of  this  frenzy,  he  endeavoured  to  imitate 
many  actions  of  the  Messiah  related  in  the  evangelists.  As 
he  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  common  pictures  of  Christ,  he 
allowed  his  beard  to  grow  in  a  like  form :  ne  even  pretended 
to  raise  a  person  from  the  dead.  He  was  ministered  unto  by 
women,  and  entered  Bristol  mounted  on  a  horse ;  Hume  sup- 
poses, from  the  difhculty  in  that  place  of  finding  an  ass.  His 
disciples  spread  their  garments  before  him,  and  cried,  ''  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  highest ;  Holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of  Sab* 
baoth."  When  carried  before  the  magistrate,  he  would  give 
no  other  answer  to  all  questions,  than  "  thou  hast  said  it.'' 
What  is  remarkable,  the  Parliament  thought  that  the  matter 
deserved  their  attention.  Near  ten  days  were  spent  in  in- 
quiries and  debates  concerning  him.  They  condemned  him 
to  be  pilloried,  whipped,  burned  in  the  face,  and  to  have  his 
tongue  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  All  these  severities 
he  bore  with  the  usual  patience ;  so  far  his  delusion  supported 
him.  But  the  event  spoiled  all.  He  was  sent  to  Bridewell, 
confined  to  hard  labour,  fed  on  bread  and  water,  and  debarred 
from  all  his  disciples,  male  and  female.  His  illusion  dissi- 
pated ;  and,  after  some  time,  he  was  contented  to  come  out 
an  ordinary  man,  and  return  to  his  usual  occupations. 

Other  instances,  full  as  extravagant,  might  be  cited  of  the 
madness  and  credulity  of  the  times :  but  enough  has  been 
said  for  the  historical  elucidation  of  our  poet ;  and,  where 
particular  allusions  occur  in  the  body  of  the  poem,  they  will 
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spfired  po  pain^  of  research  to  render  his  part  of  the  work 
instructive  and  entertaining,  and  he  now  sends  it  before  the 
public  with  the  hope  that  his  labour  may  contribute  to  their 
gratification*  This  much  he  may  at  least  say  in  his  own  com* 
siendation,  that  he  has  been  very  scrupulous  to  expunge  the 
pruriencies  of  former  editors,  and  that  he  is  not  conscious  a 
single  expression  will  be  found  in  the  present  edition  which 
ctB  give  offence  to  the.  most  delicate. 


>  i'. 


HUDIBRAS. 


PART  FIRST. 


CANTO    FIRST. 


CI)e  argument; 

Sir  HUDIBRAS,  his  passing  worth. 
The  manner  how  he  sally'd  forth ; 
His  arms  and  equipage  are  sbown ; 
His  horse*s  virtues  and  his  own. 
Th' adventure  <^  the  ^€ar  and  JV(U/e 
Is  sung,  but  breaks  ofif  in  the  middle. 

▼V  HEN  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why ; 

When  hard  words,  jealousies  and  fears, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 

And  made  them  fight  like  mad  or  drunk. 

For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk; 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for,  ' 

Tho'  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore  t 

B 
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When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrounded 

With  long  earM  rout,  to  battle  sounded,  10 

And  pulpit,  flrUjii,.€K:<4fsiai8tick,    '    '  . 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick ; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling, 

And  out  he  roda  %r^lpme)^^|^  ^.j 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would     1 5 
Intitle  him,  MirikSulp  df  Khi^hdiobcT;) 
That  never  bow'd  his  stubborn  knee 
To  any  thing  but  chivalry; 
Nor  put  up  \Ao^\  but  lEhBt  which  laid 
Right  Worshipftil  on  shoulder-blade :  20 

Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  chartel  or  for  warrant ; 
Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swadtdle ; 
Mighty  he  was  at  both  of  these,  .  •  3^ 

And  stylMpf  war,  as  well  as  peace. 

9 

(So  some^rat^s,  of  amphibious  nature,  .  t/ 

Are  either  for  the  land  or  water.) 

But  here  our  authors  make  a  doubt^ 

Whether  he  were  naore  wise  cmt  stout.  30 

Some  holid  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 

But  howsoever,  they  m^ke  a  pother; 
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The  difference  was  do  ^mall,  his  brain  ^ 

OutweighM  his  rage  but  half  a  grain } 

What  made  some  take  him  for  a  tool  Si 

That  knaves  do  work  with,  <5allM  a  fooK 

For't  has  been  held  by  many,^  that 

As  Montaigne,  plajrihg  with  his  cat. 

Complains  she  thought  hitn  but  an  ass,.        '  ^ 

Much  more  she  wottkt  Sir  Hudibr^Si*  '  '    <*  ^'40 

(For  that's  the  name  oiir  valiant  Knight 

To  all  his  challenges  did  write.*)'  " 

But  they're  mistaken  very  much, 

'Tis  plain  enough  he  was  no  sueh« 

We  grant,  although  he  had  muth  wit,       •        ^ 

IV  was  very  shy  of  using  it ; 

As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out. 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about: 

Unless  on  holidays,  or  soj 

As  men  their  best  apparel  do.  i' '      50 

Beside,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  naturally  as  pigs  squeak: 

That  Latin  was  no  more  difl|cile. 

Than  for  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. 

Being  rich  in  both,  he  never  scanted  55 

His  bounty  unto  sis^  as  wanted;  ' 
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But  much  of  eidhior  would. ajSbrdM 

To  many,  that  had  hot  one  ;word.    i'  J  'ii . ;       i  ;  • 

For  Hebrew  roots,  althoiigh'  they're  found 

To  flouriish  most  in  barren  ground,  ,  60 

He  had  such  plenty,  as  suflfc -d    ; 

To  make  some  thirifc  him  circutocis'd :    . : 

And  truly  80  he  waiB^perhflps^  r  .     •  ,     /-» 

^r  as  a  proeyletQ,  b^tfor  daps.    '         (^   /»ni/ 

He  wasiiii  logic  a  'great  critic,:    .:       -.  -'.i  ;<  ^ 

Profoundly  skill'fl  in  W%tic;.     -  .  ,  •/  ,y-  ,     r 

He  could  distingjiiisfe  a«d 4ivid[|&r    :.  1    /    ,,;;  \,^\\ 

A  hair, 'twixtaouth and swrtb-i*«(siteid^3if'(  .( i ' 

On  either  whicfai  he  iWOuJd  dispute,!  / ;    .  t .  i  •; ;  »     // 

Confute,  change  ha^ds^  and  still  donfute.  ..'.  70 

He'd  undertake  to, prove,. by farcoir;-!  •  .-  »<!  ; /. 

Of  argument,  a  moo'e,  no. horse;  '   •   ;  /i>j[i  WaK 

He'd  prove  a  buzzard  i8..iio>fpwli!>:ioii  i.c^    <  ^\^\  i 

(And  that  a  lord  m9y)be;WiiOwh    f  liv'r  \\^u\    A. 

A  calfah>aldlBEfaia«jbiigoo8eitjliWiti«0,-;)' ,  ;[ji /75 

And  rooks  committeeHffiena»d.trwt0^<:j;j:fi    /. 

He'd  run  in  debti  iby.  disputation,,  j  ,  s;   ;J  .,:.  i 

And  pay  witJiira|ilC)cinfitiorfij.:.V,i  ..I  ;  i;  vi.  (uid'J' 

^AUthisby  pyll^i8n^,)ac;tte;ii  .»l:,,(l  i:;  i!!mi  ;.;ai>ll 

In  mood  and  i^gur§;J^  WjOjiild^lo^ui'  .  liiuixl  r^iBD 

f»  ., 
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For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope;    w      -/ 
And  when  he  happened  to  break  off    . ,  / 

1'  th'  middle  of  his  speech  or  coughj  .  •    '  / '    'J 
H'  had  hard  words,  ready  to  shew  why,  86 

And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by;        !      ./ 
Else  when  with  greatest  ait  he  spoke^  <         ■  »  j' 
You'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk.  ■  : 
For  all  a  rhetorician's  rules  .  :  i  / . 

Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools.  :       i    .90 
But,  when  he  pleas'd  to  shew^t,  his  speech    r'l 
In  loftinesa  of  sound  wastich;       .'       ' 
A  Babylonish  dialect,^      ^^   '  "        ■    •  .*. 

Which  learned  pedants  much  aflRsct:;  : 
It  was  a  party-colourM  dress.'  ; 

.  Of  patch'd  and  pye-ball'd  languages :  i . 
^Twas  Enghsh  cut  on  Greek  and  Latin,      '  -  i 
Like  fustian  heretofore  on  satijo.  :    .  : .  /  ; 

It  had  an  odd  promiscuous  tQne>  . '     •;: 

As  if  he  had  talked  three  parts  in  one;   ;        100 
'  Which  made  some  think,  when  he  did  gj^bbW 
Th'  had  heard  three  labourers  of  Babel;     :  •  il ' 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounces 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once^ 
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This  he  as  volubly  would  vent  105 

As  if  his  stock  would  ne^er  be  spent;. 

And  truly  to  support  that  ch^ge, 

He  had  supplies  as  vast  aqd  kur^e: 

For  he  could  coin  or  counterfeit 

New  words,  with  little  or  no  wit;  1  iO 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 

Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on : 

And  wh^  with  hasty  noise  he  spoke  'em, 

The  ignorant  for  current  took/em^ 

That  had  the  orator,  iv'ho  0|ice  116 

Oid  fill  his  mouth  with  pdbble<!«tones 

When  he  haranguM,  but  known  his  phrase, 

Ife  would  have  us 'd  no  other  ways. 

In  mathematics  he  was  greate^r 
Than  Tycho  Brahe,  or  Erra  Pater:  190 

For  he,  by  geometric  scale, 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale ; 
Resolve  by  sines  and  tangents,  straight. 
If  bread  and  butter  wanted  weight ; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hopr  q-  th*  day  1?5 

The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra, 
Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  evVy  text  an4  glos^  ^^^^  i 
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Whatever  the  crabbed'st  author  hath^  •  >/. 

He  understood  b*  iwiplicit  faith:  ^      136 

Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for, 

For  ev'ry  why  he  had  a  wherefore :  /  • 

Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do, 

As  far  as  words  and  t^tns  could  go. 

All  which  he  understood  by  rote,  135 

And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote ;  :  i' 

No  matter  whether  right  or  wrongs  ^ ' 

They  might  be  either  said  or  sung.  • 

His  notions  fitted  things  so  well, 

That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell;         1450 

But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 

For  th'  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 

He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 

And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts ;  ^     '. 

Where  entity  and  quiddity,  l45 

The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly; 

Where  Truth  in  person  does  appear^     r i ; •  i ;<  !   •  / . 

Like  words  congealM  in  northern  air.  v  .:  i 

He  knew  what's  what^and,  that's  as  high      : »    T ! 

As  metaphysic:witican  fly.  ''      1  f  j^jq 

InfschooUdivimtyia^jaWb',         '     '        • 

As  he  that  height,'  Irrefragable ;     »  '   ' 
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A  second  Thomas,  or  at  once 

Tp  name  them  all,  another  Duns: 

Profound  in  all  the  nominal  156 

And  real  ways  beyond  them  all ; 

For  he  a  rope  of  sand  could  twist 

As  tough  as  learned  Sorbonist; 

And  weave  fine  cobwebs,  fit  for  scull 

That's  empty  when  the  moon  is  fall;  160 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 

That's  to  be  let  unfamished, 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice. 

And  after  solve  'em  in  a  trice: 

As  if  divinity  had  catch'd  lfi5 

The  itch,  on  purpose  to  be  scratched ; 

Or,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 

And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound. 

Only  to  show  with  how  small  pain 

The  sore?  of  faith  Bie  cur'd  again;  170 

Although  by  woeful  proof  we  find, 

They  always  leave  a  scar  behind? 

He  knew  the  seat  of  paradise, 

Could  tell  in  what  degree  it  lies ; 

And,  as  he  was  disposed,  could  prove  it         17iS 

Below  the  moon,  or  else  above  it: 
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What  Adam  dream'd  of  when  his  bride  > 

Came  from  her  closet  in  his  side ; 

Whether  the  devil  tempted  her 

By  a  High-Dutch  interpreter;  180 

If  either  of  them  had  a  navel;. 

Who  first  made  music  malleable: 

Whether  the  serpent  at  the  fall, 

Had  cloven  feet,  or  none  at  all: 

All  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment,  1 85 

He  could  unriddle  in  a  moment, 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smatter. 

When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  naatter.    . 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit:  190 

•  Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue ; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  church-militant: 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon  195 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blow^  and  knocks ;  200 
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Call  fire,  and  swdrd,  and  desolation, 

A  godly  thorough  reformation^ 

Which  always  must  be  carry *d  on, 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended  g05 

For  nothing  else  but  to-be  mended* 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies : 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss:  910 

More  peevish,  cross,  ai^d  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distract,  cmt  monkey  sick ; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way  : 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclinM  to,         215 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to ; 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite. 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for:  820 

Free-will  they  one  way  disavow. 

Another,  nothing  else  allow* 

All  piety  consists  therein  .  .J 

In  them,  in  other  men  all  sin. 
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Rather  than  fail,  they  will  defy  225 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly ; 

Quarrel  with  minc'd  pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plumb-porridge; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose, 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose.    .  230 

Th'  apostles  of  this  fierce  religion. 

Like  Mahomet's,  were  ass  and  widgeon ; 

To  whom  our  Knight,  by  fast  instinct 

Of  wit  and  temper,  was  so  linkt. 

As  if  hypochrisy  and  nonsense  235 

Had  got  th*  advowson  of  his  conscience. 

Thus  was  he  gifted  and  accouter'd, 
We  mean  on  the  inside,  not  the  outwards 
That  next  of  all  we  shall  discuss: 
Then  listen,  Sirs,  it  follows  thus:  240 

His  tawny  beard  was  th'  equal  grace 
Both  of  his  wisdom  and  his  face ; 
In  cut  and  die  so  like  a  tile, 
A  sudden  view  it  would  beguile: 
The  upper  part  thereof  was  whey,  245 

The  nether  orange  mix'd  with  grey. 
This  hairy  meteor  did  denounce 
The  fall  of  sceptres  and  of  crowns: 
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With  grisly  type  (Jid  represent       -  N 

Declining  age  of  government;  250 

And  tell  with  hieroglyphic  spade. 

Its  own  grave  and  the  state's  were  made. 

Like  Samson's  heart4)reakers,  it  grew 

In  time  to  make  a  nation  me;      - 

Though  it  contributed  its  own  fall,  'SWL5 

To  wait  upon  the  public  downfal. 

It  was  monastic,  and  did  grow 

In  holy  orders  by  strict  vow;  •  ' 

Of  rule  as  sullen  and  severe,:        ■    ' 

As  that  of  rapid  Cordeliere:  96D 

*Twas  bound  to. suffer  persecution^:  .  : 

And  martyrdom  with  resolution; 

T'x)ppose  itself  against  .the  hate"' 

And  vengeance  of  tii'  incensed  states: i  > t.  :  ^ 

In  whose  defiance  it  was  worn,*  265 

Still  ready  to  be  rent  and  torn,  '. 

With  ;-ed-hot  irons  to  be  tortur'd,  ; 

Revird,  and  spit  upon,  and  martyred; 

Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  stand  fast. 

As  long  as  monarchy  should  last ;  270 

But  when  the  state  should  hap  to  reel,  , 

*Twas  to  submit  to  fatal  steel,   .  i    li : 
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And  fall,  as  it  was  consecrate, 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state ; 

Whose  thread  of  life  the  fataF  sisters  275 

Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers, 

And  twine  so  close,  that  time  should  never. 

In  life  or  death,  their  fortunes  sever; 

But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 

Both  down  together  at  a  blow,  280 

So  learned  Taliacotius,  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter'^  bum, 
Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 

.  ■    • 

Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech : 

But  wh^ti  the  date  of  Nock  was  out,  28^5 

Off  dropt  the  sympathetic  snout.  .;   ' . 

His  back,  or  rather  burden,  .showed. 
As  if  it  stoopM  with  its  own  load.  *• 

For  as  Mneaasi  bore  his  sire  '  . 

Upon  his  shoulders  through  the  fire;  390  * 

Our  Knight  did  bear  nb.less  a  pack 

r 

Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back;  -  ;    i 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper-    '  ' 

Hand  of  his  head,  for  want  of  crupper.    ^ 

To  poise  this  etjuiiliy,  he  bore         ^  295 
*A  paunch  of  the  sainte 'bulk  before ;        •    ' '      ' 
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Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 

To  keep  well  crammM  with  thrifty  fare ; 

As  white-pot,  butter-milk,  and  curds, 

Such  as  the  country-house  affords;  300 

With  other  victual,  which  anon 

We  farther  shall  dilate  trporii,  .1  -'i 

When  of  his  hose  we  come  to  treat,- 

The  cupboard  where  he  kept,  his  meat.  u 

His  doublet  was  of  sturdy  buff,  305 

And  tho'  not  sword,  yet  cudgel-proof; 
Whereby  'twas  fitteir  for  his  usiei,.- 
Who  fearM  no  blows,  but  such  as  bruise. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  wooll^p. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullenj  310 

To  old  King  Harry  so  well  known, 
Some  writers  held  they  were  his  own. 
Thro*  they  were  linM  with  many  a  piece 
Of  ammunition  bread  and  cheese^ 
And  fat  black-puddings,  proper  fopd         ^    3\6 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood. 
For,  as  we  said,  he  always  chose 
To  carry  vittle  in  his  hose,. 
That  often  tempted  rats  and  mice 
The  ammunition  to  surprise:  330 
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And  when  he  put  a  hand  but  in 

The  one  or  t'other  magazine. 

They  stoutly  in  defence  on't  stood. 

And  from  the  wounded  foe  drew  blood; 

And  till  th*  were  storm'd  and  beaten  out,      335 

Ne'er  left  the  fortify'4  redoubt; 

And  tho'  Knights-ErFant>  aa  some  think. 

Of  old  did  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Because,  when  thorough  deserts,  vast,^  * 

And  regions  desolate,  they  past,  .330 

Where  belly-timber  above  ground. 

Or  under,,  was  not  to  be  found. 

Unless  they  gra^'d,  there's  not  one  word 

Of  their  provisions  on  record; 

Which  made  some  confidently  write,  335 

They  had  no  stomachs  but  to  fight : 

*Tis  false :  for  Arthur  wore  in  hall    . 

Round  table  hke  a  farthingale. 

On  which,  with  shirt  pull'd  out  behind. 

And  eke  before,  his  good  knigiits  din'd:         340 

Though  'twas  no  table,  some  suppose, 

But  a  huge-pair  of  round  trunk-hose ; 

In  which  he  carried  as  much  meat 

As  he  and  all  the  knights. could  eat. 
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When  laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons,  345 

They  took  their  breakfast  on  their  nuncheons. 

But  let  that  pass  at  present,  lest 

We  should  foi^et  where  we  digrest ; 

As  learned  authoiis  use,  to  whom 

We  leave  it,  and  to  th^  purpose  come.  360 

His  piiissant  sword  unto  his  side, 
Near  his  undaunted  heart  was  tyM ; 
Witb  basket-hilt,  that  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both* 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets,  356 

To  shoot  at  foes,  arid  sometimes  pullets ; 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  grutch, 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  t*  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty,  360 

And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  some  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
'  ^he  rg^ncdur  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful  366 

It  had  devoured,  'twas  so  manful, 
And  so  much  scom'd  to  lurk  in  case,  . 

As  if  it  durst  not  shew  its  face. 
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In  many  desperatie  attempts,    . :  i  i'' 

Of  warrants,  exigents,  contempts,  370 

It  had  appeared  with  courage  bolder  ' 
Than  Serjeant  Bum  invading  shoulder. 

Oft  had  it  ,ta!en  possession,  * 

And  prisoners  too,  or  made  them  run. '.  ■ . 

This  sword  a  dagger  had,  his  page,       .      S7S 
That  was  but  little  for  his  1^ ;     ' 
And  therefore  waited  on  him  so^ , 
As  dwarfs  upon  knights^errants  do. 
It  was  a  serviceable  dudgeon^ 
Either  for  fighting  Or  for  dnM%ii]^.      >     ;  >:36ti 
When  it  had  stabb'drW  broke  a  head/        ' 
It  would  scrape  trenchers^  or  chip  bread;   «•    »!  = 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,,  though  it  were.  ■ 

To  bait  a  mousetrap,  'twould  hot  care-  '  = 

'T would  make  clean  shoes,  and  in  the  earth    386 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth.  ' 

It  had  been  'prentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure ;  i 

But  left  the  trade  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.  390 

In  th*  holsters  at  his  saddle  bow  ,  ^    . 

Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow, 

c 
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Among  the  surplus  of  quehttieatt    [    *    /  ;    :t  iif 
(Af^-.m  his  hose  he<pOiaMiiDt^t^'>-  ••  •      «''  *'^' 
These  would  dhveigte irate  with  *li'^^>e«ti'  i»»  89^ 
To  forage  i«^bn»tlieiJtt>bkstWdP^Bebt«  r^^^^    "-  *'^ 
And  sometimes  catch themv^th 'ft  sriaj),'''^-  '-^^ 
As  cleverly: ttgttlll''$IIHek«aipi.  cO<>^       .'!..{  IjjiA 
Thtey  were  xipcH>  iiak'd ^diity -^stHl^  r..:/:«  .7.    iilT 
And  every  night  stood  ^BnViliel^'^  J'^-  «^' ''  ^*4bb 
To  guard  the  magwitie  i*vth'  liosTfe,  '  »•  »^^'^  ^^^'^^ 
From  two-legg^r  tod!fixrf«y|btitJ^d-fefe*>  «^^ 
Thus  clad  and  forti<yJ6r6i*i«ttighf,''  »  -'^>'^  ^l 
iRlom  peaceful  jtofllwrrierftrtii  to 'fig^        i  >il^iM 
But  first  vMuJkmAie^i,csAvd^hmi  !>i'^l  i^  n  )4.]i6 
He  got  6int4t*  cwlside  offcis  faonse^         •  :   •  v;  tl 
For  having  .but  bne  atirhip  ty-d,  j  :;  ". 

T*  hissaddieonthel  furtheV^ide^'  <>r 

JtiWasiso  shoit:,  hf -had  mubh  tado^  '.  jm  bi;!^  :/l' 
To  reach  it  with  ids  desperate  toe^ .  .■  r>i  .  »  410 
But,  after  many  strains. .aad  be&ves,  i' 'j<-  '-^t!  ii 
He  got  up  to  tliBigtdflfeeaves;;'  '  js'  ^^li'*  »i  >il  '/^ 
From  whence  he  vaulted  into  ttf"gdat^f|  i! »!  I'fl' 
With  so  mudi^vigourv  stndngthj  and  htab,!  » v;il  I 
That  he  had  almdstltiimbkd  tfver,  t  ['»/'  Mt  iit.15 
With  his  own  weighit; '  biit!  didi  Fio^crJ  »•;-«. «»'/ ' 


By  laying  hold^ob^  tail' and  mtihy^n  '''H  i!!-.!'  //A 
Which  oft  he  usM  iflMekdIidfimiKi.  -v/  r>]lri;.ri() 
But  now  we  talk'of  mbuntiti^^citeed,^'  u-J;  arl 
Before  we'fyhheil^^  ^^4K^^AiA  U^  H>-i>i<l  4fiA 
It'doth  behove  us  t6^«ays6iiieth(ing»  >  iitnit^  ill 
Of  that  which  boi>^ptir'ivaliaiit'buiilkiii<;*n lit  rliA 
The  beast  was:8l»irdyy''kirg^anil  tfadlini  'han  m/J 
With  mouth  of  meal,  awd  eytti^iE^'^tvalL<;  '>  i/i.*/'! ' 
I  would  say  eyt9t-foTihHh9dibLitiQne>nf;..vuib  4Si 
As^most  agree^i  4Hobgh>donid  saj^inoh^.iio  iI-hM  /^ 
He  was  well  stay'd^ai^d/Ai^his  gi6ti«)  niif ;-(;  llit^ 
Preser^A<aigralTe4. majestic. vstateli-.l  I/iinii  dJiW 

At  spur  or  switdiViHomore«heiilupp:dii«.jjH  k/I 
Or  mended  pace^thaii  Sfnokicd  whipp'^t;,  i7<4£!lQ 
Arid  yet  so  fiepy^iie  Would; abound, ?r  u  ;.Mr>j;  oT 
As  if  he  griev'd  to  teuph  the  grOundi*  ;  jit,,  „ri 
ThatlCa^i^fi'hofse^fwhoi^  ^Jwnego^up?^  /^ 
Had  corns  uptinitria  (feet  and. ti>?9y!>f  Mj /?i  iiH  r 
Was  not  by  haif-ioiteadeivAiooft, . » .:  .  /^  !  .i»:4P? 
Ndr  trod  upon  the  gmuad'sp  soft.  J  .in  •,  j  oCI 
And  as  that  beast  would  knealtand  sjtoppi ,,  :,■^\  A 
(Some  writd),fcat^'ei;l^i§iri.d€ff  up;  ..,,:!  !i  : »  i:    7/ 

So  Hudibrashis^'ti^iwelj  Jap«wn,,i!,   .,!»..:.  lol) 
\foiddi<^ea,do»to,«et  him^qivn,, • , j  .„  >,ji,,  ,;if^ 

c  2 
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We  shall  not  need  to .  sayr  what  laqk    • 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back  c  ' 
For  that  \i^  hid4eh>  under  pad)  :        /  ... 
AMI  breech  of  knigkt  gaUfd  m\9i  b«d. 
His  strutting  Jibs  !on.:bo1^;8ides  show'd     .445 
Like  furrows: he  himself  had  plow'd:  :      .    [.     ' 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel,  '    .; 

*Twixt  evety.two  there  was  a  channel. . 
Hte  draggling  tail  hiing  in  the  dirt. 
Which  on  his  rider  he  should  flirty    .  4^ 

Still  as  his  tender  side  he  prick'd    : 
With  arm'd  heel^  or  with  unarmed,  kick'd :; 
For  Hudibra$  .wore  but  one  spur, 
ttsNvisefy'  knowing  could  he  stir.  ;  .  i         :  ,^ 

To  active  trot  one  side  of  *s  horse,    *  455 

The  other  would  not  hang  an  arsle.  ,      ' 

A  Squill  he  lubd,  whose/ name  waisi .  Ralph,  ;  r 
That  in  th'  adveiit<ire  went  :hia  half. :.     .  o  » ;  .  . ; 
Wfough  writers,  for  more  stately  tohe,'  *«.».    :    ' 
Do  call  him  Ralpho, 'tis  all  one:       ;;   i  ).    460 
And  whfeh  we  can  with  metre  dafe,    v  .  ;    /;  !;./ 
We'll  call  him  do;  if  not,  plain  Raljih;  •     i 
(For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
Wfth  which,  like  shipsi  they  steer  their  couiisesj)/ 


v" 
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An  equal  stock  of  'wit«idVafl)6iu(^!'  .>rv)  i  /  )u4^ 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birtfalt  (tailoi!4>vMl:s  :;  >l.;(>l  </r 
The  mighty  TyriaiiQudeii;  that gaiii/df/ii/  !  ../ 


-  f 


With  subtle  shreds  a  track ioflaajd^ir;:  ;  >. .  t> /; 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  ^siir^r  t  ii  ,.;^  -i  ; .;  i.ti 
To  his  great  anceatoryb6ftb«ii::.\ibi;  \\  1  ;  ,470 
From  him; de8oendj«lx:»>s84eg^'4fkiiigb^^  ^  -  ^ 
FamM  for  tbek^failth,:|ii^  w«ri»ke%fctfi  ;^.j:  .  .0 
Against  thie Jbioody :canflibat9 -  ^  :  :!  ;■;  vii 
Whom  they  destrp3r'd  :b0th  great  aad  anifdl* .  k\. 
This  sturdy  Squii!^  he  l^,  ai^  well  f.  ',i..r  ,4fl[^ 
Ab^ the  bold  Trojan kAighfai  sebn  fa^Ur .  .!;  >  ^L 
Not  with  a  counterfeited  pws.  ^^  j./  j^  ;..;  :.»H 
Of  golden  bou^^but  true  gold  lace* :  /'>rl;  ^/jT. 
His  knowledge  ^w  niot&r  b^adj,.  0^  (_,•  j,,,.  Y 
The  Knight's^ J^uti  one  of  aq^tU^ffr^kiacl, ,  ji,  (f||^ 
rAnd  he  anothei^way  caipe  by *t: ;*.,,?  ...j^;  ..  ;,jt< 
Some  call  it  gifteu  aad  some  new  JUg|^)<^ ;  ^\.j\^\  /; 
A  liberal  art^  tlmt:<;oBt^;Ilo  pai^si:.;;  y,  .j^  i*{. ;;  /^ 
Of  study,  industry^  or.hr^iMv  J  1  M-.iiqe  v/j 
His  wit  was  senthjiiB  CoF  a  token.  .  .  .^  ,;  ^8>^ 
(Bat  in  the  carri^jse^  crs^^li'd  afl^hrq^eHv  .'  |.„A 
Like  commend$itiQ|i.  iyi)epe|i(;^  iQrooJf f d  j  .  , ,  j^' 
With — to  and  firDm>my!tovei-i,t  Jftok'dy,.;  .  i » . 


ij^ ne'er consideF'd:k/as:ldath'i'>  >!•'>>..:  i:.-  ,  ■,\t\ 
To  look  agift-hoM^ikiikbl^mbuth^ii  lii;!  I  ■  4S0 
And  very  IwiBefy 'wfcruld 'lay,  fortfr;  /  r  nvS.--  nil' 
No  more  upon!ifl!<ihim>itwels'W&rHi{''  ■)!'.-;i; '  fhi'// 
But  as  he  got  it  fre^^  ad?'";-)  r  dti/A  ti  >  v  .|  |>i(| 
Hc^  spent  it  frank  aikdlf)redly'<MK>f>rM:  )'>  i  .  'i>l  "T 
For  sainte'thd^nbe^H'eiihnvtit'sbaietkned'bcv''  ia49'J 

Of  gifts  tli!iybB^i^ffilMMyi^vifi)(n!'  >  '>  '-'^''•<-'' 
By  means  of  this,  wjth'-iwiir  aqii  ixxigky  t  li- ;./ 
Prolo%eM  tQienligfatehMistuff,  '<  ':  /  :;  !'(!'// 
He  could  dee^'ttiysteiiy  uiiriddliij^-  '■}■  •  •  i'i  T 
As  easily  asS^rfecid-'iiaciedleLi.'io'ir  f;!;.;    ij^^QO 

For  as  of  vagabond8'^*rfc«a}»'' ■'''''-'  ■'■'•':•  '<j''^ 
That  they  are  lifelep  beside  ^eir^  iwy }  :  ; !  >  'jj  i C) 
Whate'er  men' ajlft*  b;^  t!S»  ttd^  li^hi'" 'f«^  '^'i « 
Still  they^Jrii^uttlttt'b^  i''«»^i?gAfe.'''-''{;^i">I  'ilT 
'Tis  a  dark  lanthiitiflo'f  *e  SjJiJit!,'' •-'•'-  "i  1»U^ 
Which  noh^.^e'bf  btit'tUosis  tihait'b^!it>,  'ciio^! 
A  light  that  falls'<*S#ii>»frdh«'^ri'hi|W,J':  '"•''<'jl  A 
For  spiritual  trades-«d'fei»i^byj^''l"''  -/>"»« K) 
'Ail  ignus  faturiAV^feAtfTJ^iWiileii''^  -^^^  'i«  «*" 
Andleadl'i!h^^6^'el(:^'ov'd$ft(;heB,  '  '  '«  idtft 
To  make  'thi^m'dip'thQttt^lvieisi^and  sound>  >^^^  I 
For  Chriitebd6ih -in' dikv bonds'  :•  •■    ■•  -dnV/ 
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To  dive  like  wild  fowlifop^aWiatipnJM  »x>  q  r  1^  A 
And  fish  to  catcl^  D^dneiSaf  ioou  if  ^n  }  j,i.;  ;  <A 
This  light  inspires  aftdi^^g)  uppp.t}  |ir-/.  h-ifiW 
aChe  nose  of  sainfe^liiWibf^l^imidj^CWW  Ml  .^.  LriA 
And  speaks  throj^gfehtHwr  imSpf^y  a^*( u.A  » i  I 
As  through  a  tq^fc^ jor  ^l^hisp'rwg  )*)l0,  » . :  f .  f  / 
Such  languag^,^;»4?-pjp^|s^,ftV;  p;.      ,.;=  ^.  ,ny{ 

But  spiritw^eftVft%fi|5pe^ef^,p{iu;^jh^W: '!<./;    !5ep 

Into  small  poets  song 4afi»^;.\.\    ,.  ■  ,.•).!?  m!    A 
Which  they  ^[ftWq?A.fewtJ  T^H^affa^Jr^^j  ■>?  ,.  >H 
Through  r^,w  Ij^pip^i^irst)  ^  Mewet-!  > //  ^A 
Thus  Ralpb,|j#pftTOtiijB^itikw.;  ;;  i.v  ■!  •;  }:U!^fp 
(Aa  three  OP  feur4«^*4.iwaej^»'^[;  [.fr-.  ,;■.,!,  >i.iiT 
The  ancien«!cup»  Of  TOo4em(5;bl^rfr>(!'i;;);K  u  .1.7 
Spok<»  t;w*h)  IK^tat-Wapk^  ti»^«i^  1»ftaWWe-i  r  jfi 'W 
For  mys^tennipigiijVQM^fftm^M^i/ )  I/jH 
In  magic  ^H9l»fu^jl»(}^.e9^  ni  u<  .-ii  <•  .»J  hi^A^ 
t.Whose  p^H»H»V|9.j^dtt»¥»dr$^<!)^|  fii;,i)i'vo£')0 
As  far  as  A'dwifftfil^t^-ic^flil  hfiiMhf^Sqoih  -n'l 
Deep-8ight?^ii»jlrteHigfc»©es»(;  ait  jvlij/.r  l^'v;>!(T 
Ideas,  atom$i(irtfluw«sbal<l  ...  *n»i   4  . :  .:';  I 
And  much  of  ttf«wfi»acgt4iV«^  . .    :;.  io  r  >ii  AI'S 

/Hi'  intellijsiblc-WQildi  ctwldewtyiii  .u;:^  ;;» ^     1 1 
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A  deep  occult  philosopher^        '  •       '      i 

As  learnM  as  the  wild  Irish  ;»«,    ' 

Of  Sir  Agrippa,  fbr  profound :    -  r        i 

And  solid  lying^ miieh  rehoi^h'd :  ♦     ^    -^  »'  540 

He  AnthiT^poscipbiis  Md^  Flood/  "  •    '      -  '^    ' 

And  Jacob  Behtileil  utidemoo^r '  '  •  '^ 

Kj^ew  many  an  amtilet  aiitf  charmV  '  ■ 

That  would  do  neither  good  nor  harm ;  '  • 

In  Rosy-crucian  lore  as  learned,     '  ^  3t^ 

As  hp  that  vere  adeptuseBrnidA. 

He  understood  the  speech  of  bifds,  ;  T  / 

As  welt  as  they  themselves  do  woi^s ;    • 

^ould  tell  what  subtlest  parrots  mean^  " 

That  think  and  speak  contrary cleaii i     ''   '■'•  6iO 


J}').';;: 


.-!  r 


'•i    \ 


What  memb^^ili^f  whdtt  theyr  talt 

When  they  ciy  tfedp^,  aridWalki  knaV^  willkv^ 

HeM  extract  niimb6M>iemt  of  matter,  <>  <' 

^Aiid  keep  them  in  aglass, iikd^^'N^ter;    '     ^^^  <'^^ 
Of  sovereign  powYto^rnake  nien  witie^;  .    ^  ni^5 
For  droptin  Ueftr,  thick-sighted^^,    -    >  i    L 
They'd  make  them  see  to  darkest  night,  '-^' 
Like  owls,  tho*  purblindini^lihe  light:  ••  >^   >  .^h\ 

*  By  help  of  these,  as  he  pi^dei^'d,'    •  . '  •  j ,  •  I  :  i  / 
He  had  first  matter  seen  undress'dc:  ■    x     .1   >56o 
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%  ^  J» 


•  9 


\'   ::..  u 


'\S     i }  ■ 


He  took  her  naked  all  alone, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on.;  i  «.     :;;.!;.•  iL\ 
The  Chabsk  too  Hei  had  descry'd  '      j    : '      -  i  ;; '  5 
And  seen  quite. through,  or  eUe  he  ly^d;  i ;     •  «  '^' 
Not  that  ofj[^lasteboard,^  whioh  men  shew  ^    66h 
For  groats,  at  fair  of  Barthol'mew; 
But  its  great-grandsire,  first  6*  th'  name. 
Whence  that  and  ReformatiolEi'  came;    * 
Both  cou)^»i<^ermai£s,  and  rdgfatable  • 
T*  inveigle  and  draw  in  the  irabbte;/ 1     i'  '     570 
JBut  Reformatioilwas,  some  say,      .  .  ^^       ■  *    A 
O*  th*  youlig^  hotase  to  puppet-play,    •'       ■  ^ 
He  could  fonetetl  idiats^evef  was  ^  i:  /  ii"* 

By  consequence; to  come  to  pQ8&^  /  •/•  ;..,  ri 
As  death  of  gieat  ^en,.  akeratrons^  :  '^  -«^5 
(DiseascJEbi^lttitks^  iaundatiQivsL:  •  > '  •>'  >  ^  il  ^ 
All  this  without  Ih'.eolipse  ^7  th*  sufaiiil  ii* '  J  T 
Or  dreadful  comet,  he  hath  done^-  ■'i  M >  *- ) 
By  inward  ^gfat>  awayaagodd,  j  i;  i^  <  .  :  ' :' v> 
And  easy  tpIieiurid^FStood;  ;.  '/   LrdBO 

(B«it  with  more  lucky  hit  thati  those.;  *  :»;')  i"  •  * 
That  use  to  itnake  .the  stars  depose, .  :  :  ^  m>  r:  ■•  A 
Like  knights  o^th-  post,  and  falsely  chai^-  — 
Upon  themselves  what  others  forge ;  . .  ;  ^ 
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As  if  they  were  consentmg^to*  ^  >^  a  :  m!  ^f  -dfli 
AH  mischiefs  in  thisrwoiid  jven  do;;  .  -r  :<  >  -H 
Or,  like  the  devilydi^tetnpt.And'swayj^em;  'i'-ii 
Tp  rogueli^leiid»theik>b(etxsi^f^iiuit!j;>  noo^^  IwiA 
Xhey'U  ^f^uh^iplttoei-a  faioii»fJtoJqifbni¥t  ;{  ioVl 
Who  broke  anft/rofeiifdb  Jhaiite  tielaw;^ti^o7T|  ;fisfi(| 
Examine  Manusibrid  the ^^)€KHiil:^^I^^t f:.T;  ^li  toil 
Who  stole  eir>thiai1iiei  CH! iE  spc^ri :^ f :  tsi^i  ^jnoilV/ 
And  though .tlriisyrtibDtiiiiigiwittcc^  tiK>n 

i^et  by  their  v^yjciokslfcahgUBfajt^'^  'A-fiirmi  *T 
And  tell  what  g^4teyr.-aspectibode8ii:  rM'tc»T>i!  li^Js 
Who  stole,, 9nd(Jitdip{repeiv'd'ti);dgopd0tf^  M)  'O 
They'll  questioB^Maos^isldibyllriAcioblJjIu  'ill 
Detect  who  "twas'l^iat  xiimmMiaioIcadiP^iior)  yU 
;Afake  Mercu]7>QQii(ie88i^-aiid<ipeaofau.  io  ilhviU  v.h 

Those  thieves  whidbihe InmwBlf H^tdaefa^)'^^'^ 
They*llfmdii*thiphy«ipiuMriiteiiioibi//  ^iih  II A 

O-  th'  planets  ^aaBie]ifl»ide8ii(ii«|[i^>^  (ij'tl)f>'iiL>  lO 

Like  him  that  tQ6b(4i|6.dipetoif?Sr*lftf  biK//iii  yU 

t  And  swallowed  it  inglteftd^atrfWil/pitt  p:>  v^«'^  biiA 

Cast  the  natv?ib;fioit&f  ^stioni  nonr  dii //  }j6d5 

And  from  po$itioi|9:tob^^^S80ft  anv>^  ^"^^^  ^^>il  i' 

As  suceofl  if,th^  knew  th«imO]ii£Btri  i   .     /i.t 

Of  native's  bii;tb>  teU^hn^^iml)  obmeioii^ticM  > 
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They'll  feel  the  pulMftioCtfeSisMM*  !>(:.•  <:  /  »iif  ki'-I 
To  find  out  agu^HiKCPH^ai,;*??*^^}!*^^)!  :  I'-.i.jv.fiMJk 
A»d  tell  whatcrisis!<}offf,fi\vpi^(i).i  ,v  r„  <,f.  n.n 
The  rot  in  sh9fip,.pr)»ap)(g^in,fwii>W-„rr>/  .i;!  ,A 
In  men,  what  giwsQf  !(fMfep.Aft4teb;h|„o;fv  -v/ 
What  makes, tlMMi QMek«>Vil3„p«Q»je!f rfH^ h>l<) vit i 
What  gains  or  lo^etjiibai^iWtWAM^fii.,  T-.r.v^M 
What  makes  njf«|!gre«t,)Wjiat,fiw^Jp  «f>teB*y€/»i,|i 

But  not  whati!^i$«>;il(>r«(ply  ftf  tfepse;'  >!r.;ii>  -ill 
The  stars,  thdy^y,<|ainn9ti4iiBp«)§iei,.  ji .    ,',..ii']' 

No  more  than  cw: -thei .a^timlwi^cU  icili  •..;,o  n(> 
There  they  sa)5.«igh.t,  #p4,JiJ|iQ^ufj,Ti5<MWSr.r!<.^^ 
•lihis  Ralpho .kpsw, [ap^; |h^e§^j;e» ilpiftk, ,.< ] ,  ,„„ |T 
The  ojthftf; copras pf,i>«Htcl|.i«fifcWpk«.:.,,f,i  i^.l.iCl 
t'hus  W3»  th;.a<x;wnfiW;^i8<JW^lB^?fJ!>,i  A 
With  gifts  an4ilWPwJe^^!8?tePWt9»»i%hif^fltf,  tC> 
Never  did  trusty  sqpfp.jjrithr^ijig^,.,.,/  .«  o^ 
.<).rt  knight,  lyiA  Jlawfe.)  9?«f(  j»n>ft  smskm^%i\  k 

f  c* 

Their  arms  and  equip?g|i^4JA>6tiqo  .vJin.,/  dii7/ 
As  well  as  virtues,  pwl^oft|flcMit»o  iof)ao7/  ariT 
Their  valours  tfV^iW^.'Offftdrftt.^fft  lo  ^'if^itaq  .rlT 
And  out  they  8&lly?4  a^.tibfi-gatif^,.  -o  ;!  ...uu^^ 
•Few  miles  on  how^blckih^fJ  t^^^  jogg^,,,  .^ii' 
But  fortune  ^^(i). tljffla iturn'^l; jijoggfd ;  j,,\  .\\cu 
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For  they  a  sad  adi^tiklp^  tnfet,        ,  -         '    '  ,i:  r 
Of  which  anolri  w6  teeart'  W  tr^at ;  •  i  » s  i  i  o  i 

But  ere  we  ventulte^ito  uhfbld  •' '    ^m'  '  i.  >.  i^sft 
Achievement*^  So  tetolvM  and  bold,      ^  ^   <  •       ■ 
We  shouldras'learhed  poets  tisei  .     ;  i    ■ 

Invoke  dl^  as^staince  of  some  miisb ; 
Hdwever  critics.count  it  8illim»,  *  •  -^    •  ^  ^^' 

Than  Jugglers  talking  too  familiar.  645 

We  think  'tis  nO  gifeat  matter  wbifch ; 
They're  all  alike;  yet  we  shall  pitch 
On  one  that  fit^  om*  purpose  nn^t ; 
Wftom  rtt^referiB  thus ' wte  do  accost:        '— 
Thou  that%ithde,  or 'filer  liquors,  '     64^6 

Didst  inspii^e-Withersj  Piryn,  and  Vi<;kars;    ^ -■ 

And'force  theih,  mough»it  wto  in  spite*    *  '  ■ 

,         •         •  •  .  .  .    ■ 

Of  naturev^nd' their: stars,  to  write;  '  '  ^' 

^fWio,  as  we  JBiiid,  in  sullen  writs;  >  '   ^^  '^ 

And'  ish>ss^g1^nM  works  of  too^hi  ivits,       650 

•  *  • 

With  vanity,  opinion, 'wattt,    ;  :     i 

The  wonder  ofthe  igttorainitv  '  -  '    ' 

The  praises  of  the  ftuthor,  pertn'tf  =      '  '         nf. 
^^Wmself,  or  wi^-ittsWlng  friend;  •  ^  '  >' 

The  itch' 6f  picture  in  the  front j        '  -6^55 

With  bays 'and  tHcked  rhyiiie  njiOrt't,     >    '-  "o 
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All  that  is  left  o'  th*  forked  hill,  . 
To  make  men  scribble  without  skill ;  . 
Can'st  make  a  poet  spite,  of  fate,  .     . 

And  teach  all  people  to  t^anslate,^  660 

Though  out  of  languages  in  which 
They  understand  no  pvt  of  speech: 
Assist  me  but  this  once»  I  'loaplorei  .  j 

And  I  shall  trouble  thee  no  more.    .        .    •  \  •  /. 
In  western  clime  there  is  a  town,  /  ,  6&Si 

To  those  that  dwell ;  therein  well  known ;  f  ,  ; 
Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here. 
We  unto  thi^  refer  our  r^er;' 
For  brevity  is  very  good 
When  w*  are,  or  are  not  unden^topd^  i  , ,.  G^p 
To  this  town  people  did  repair/  >  /  /   s  ^  i 

On  days  of  market,  pr  of  feir;  ,  .  ,  w  .re;.  ,  'T 
And  to  crackM; fiddle,  and  hoarse  tabm^ ,  j :  i ;  i  j 
In  merriment  did  drudge  an4  labour;  ,  ...  j]  .  /I 
But  now  a  sport  nqtore  formidable ;  , : ,   67^5 

Had  rak'd  together  village-rabble;  .        .[ 

'Twas  an  old  way. of  jeereating,        .      ^  .,    i  V 
Which  learned  butchers  call  Bear-baiting.   ^ 
A  bold  advei>t'rous  exercise,  ; .. 

With  ancient  hw>ep  i»;hi|Jv; prize;,,  .,.j  .,^  j68p 


I  I         4 
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For  authors  do  affirtftlifc  diittfe*ii»  '^  n  n    (  uaU  HA 
From  Isthmkth  k)r'NetflaKad^i«n^:i!  iJ  ':J:.iii  oT 
Others  derive  it  fram  the'Seaif  '^  •-  >'• -'H  Jr/iiLv) 
Tlitft's  fixM  in  noiNihieWi'h^riii^fjJjerfe^.j  <'>f;  ii  !»nA 
And  round  about ille!pote:d«fe8»«hak^'>  «lv'6d3' 
A  circle  like  iaibear.af  itttka,'"'  i)i.i  i  •«  >i>i;i;  r^iW 
That  at  the  chadti^^  end  wheels -abbtrtj!  'u:  )>.j>fe  A 
And  overturns  the  Wtbble4t>Ut.i'i"i;  ll:;ii.,  I  hnA 
Fdr^  after  soleiiliV^pt<!Krlimttti<in^'niI«  mji^jw  ii[ 
In  the  be^tr^^«fatai^'/(ai^l9  tli^'iadAlkxtivi/  'rujiCOd' 
Accorffri^tothe'lawof^mb;*'''!  >t>jIj  vmircwIT 
To  keep  men  frotti-ibgtoriousilibitfl8,)«li  '   uu  •>  // 
That  none  presume  to  cdmeso.Mfar^  /;iv  'i«i  nvi 
As' forty  foot'of^takb'([)f bear:  i*  lo  ./nn  'v;  xinHf 
If  any  yet  be  so  foi(l>|ihiir<iyi.»  ':<!»>  -;  n  //wj  i^iiiiGg'f 
T'  expose  themselv^-to-Vailii  jteojpardy^)  >/i;!>  n(> 
If  they  co!fiA^wO«todil(J'<)ff,.aHd  feiii^^        «;;  ouA. 
No  honour's  got' by 'dUch.ir:nifeih;>  n ')i/ri.i  ,l«i  uI 
Alt)iough  the  bear  gain  ttiuoh^b'lingfboundii  inil 
In  honour  to  m^ke  fdiod  iiis  grd*ndi>:J  i'/i/i  lydd 
When  he's  engaged,  land  take  tiS  fiOtS<»,-'i'  -;;// 1" 
If  any  f*^s' «pdn  him,,  vrho 'tis  ;•  ''"•^j    •  il'»iii7/ 
But  lets  them  know,  at  their  oWn'6cwtr,!'- 1''*'  A 
That  he  intends  to;  hM^!hi6f>06fi«i  iit  imh;  du'H 


This  to  prevent,  and"6lfce* 'hahiis/,  -'"'  ''  '.''  '7l/5 
Which  always  wa.itmihifif'^f&mM'^'  /.ic  -n  K) 
(For  in  the  hunyikfi^'frky^;  .I/hmij'  >*[>.  l.,i  >  in;'J 
'Tis  hard  to  keep'<Mir'iPft&tth%  ivily'O'J'' '  !''  '"'T 
Thither  the  Knight  hibttoUrSietlid'stetin  '""  '''" 
To  keep  the  pe&t^ ^tWiitt  idJog  dttd  blfearr"  '•'^  Ti'* 
A«Vhe  believ'd  h'  v^  bbima^lt<>4d^,'- '  ''=  ='  '"•  J'T 
In  conscience-aiw!tdmtoisfei<]>iift«i6;  '•""'"''  "'^ 
And  therefore th«tt<beSpokfe -the  Siq[uh-ei:''*  "^  "^' 
We  that  afe'#*ielyM46ttifttfe#«ig*[«:''-  "■'"  ^^- 
Than  constables  ialfeasnite'Vi^iii'^  »'•  7/'  ''"'^'*  =i«lfi 
<Wten  on  tribunal  bfehch'We'^f;'  li'^K'^O)  liv  >  ^H 
Like  speculators  shdtild  fttt<ib6fei'''»*  J^-  <-  --•  ''adT 
From  Pharos  oif -kuthb^ity..  '  ■  ''.■''  '!-."•"*'>  j 
Portended  mischiefs -ferther  tHaA'  •":'<'^'  '!  ••»  ^^ 
Low  Protelarian  tyiftriii^-^ntetf;  I. .J--  Ji.K  ;i , „  y^ 

Atid  thereforebeidgi'triftirtWM  by'brtiitV '"-'^'^  X*' 
That  dog  and  beai"M'id"«b'«9p<iW4':'  ''""•  '•'"''  o^' 
For  so  of  late  meta  fighting  ttmtf;-  '*>"  "'  ■'"'■^^ 
Because  they  6ftfen'^fbv«\tfe"^a*ft^;''i  '«»^^  -'^'l^' 
(For  whei^'tlie  ^m  6mim^  tii'U; "'  '" '•'  'f^ 
Ttie  last  does«?i»lfeWtfW^>r''  -  '  '^""'*  ■''"  '""I-' 
Quantum  in  no6ifc,ihtt<^^'*bA^h'tg(ybdV""-  ''■  '  ^ 
To  save  th'  expence  off|ttrisflirf''ttl6dd; '•""'''  "' 


'    *  • 


r    .< 
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Awitry  if  we,  by  mediation  ...     .k=  ;  !  • 

Of  treaty  and  ^ccomniodation^; , .    .  .  ,  790 

Can  end  the  quarrel,  and  compo^ei ;  ^ ; ; 

The  bloody  duel  iBrithoi^t  .blows« 

Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 

Th^  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives. 

Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake.  .  73^ 

For  covenant  and  the  cause's  salfie? 

But  in  that  quarrel  dogs  andbears. 

As  well  as  we,  must  venture  tbeirsi: ; 

l^s  feud  by  Jesuits  invented^    .      ■  j  .  ■     •    jfT 

By  evil  council  is  .fomented ;        ;     n.  .:  c  i'  >;T40 

There  is  a  Machi^vilian  plot,  .       .  /.•)  ^j.:  .y-  . 

(Though  ev*ry  7iare  olfact  is  not,)    . , 

A  deep  design  ia'ttQ  divide 

ThjB  well  affected  that  confide, 

By  setting  broth/er  ^^nfft  brother,         ■...■>  745 

To  claw  and  curry  one  another.      ui:.;  .  / 

Have  we  not  enemies  plus  mtis^.      . ;  .    .     v  : 

That  cane et  anguep^u^  hate  us?.  '  . 

And  shall  we  turo,  our  fangs  and  clawsi    ^  .       - 

Upon  our  ownselves  without  cause  ?  . ,; ;  740 

That  some  occult  design  doth  lye 

In  bloody  .cyparctpmaiqjpr, 
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Is  plain  enough  tOihkttihat  kli6ii«;^  -Ar.iUnl  n  T 
How  saints  lebd^fcnrethei's  byt  die  nb»eJM  'f  •  *•'*  ^^  * 
I  wish  myself  a  pdeudQuprb]|)Ai6t,'^'  *•'  ^.*-  »•  '^Sh 
Butsuresomemi»bl€f#ffl€6«Heofitj  '  itiu}'*  I 
Unless  by  providetiti*!  wit,  '  '  '•  '*'^  ^^*'' 
Or  force,  we  oxenvmcdke  it. '      *  '  "•   "  ' 

For  what  design,  whrt  interest"  '  '  '  ^  ^  '  '^ 
Can  beast  have  to  ^tteountier  b^asrt?  '''71^ 

They  fight  for  no  espoused  cdufefe; '  ^  '  '  "'  ''^^^ 
Frail  privilege,  fundamental  laws;  '■  ''■'■  '  "' ' 
Nor  for  a  thorough  reforitoatiort,  'i'"' '' '  '  '  *' 
Nor  covenant,  nor  protestatidtii '  " ' ' '  ''  "  '■'  "* 
Nor  liberty  of  conscretefeS,"''^'  '  '  '  "^' '  •  78i 
Nop  Lords  nor  Coittmon^  bi^ttariaeSi '  ''         "  '' 

I  11" 

Nor  for  the  church,  nor  for  church4afnds,  '      * 
To  get  them  in  thteir  owti  no-ha&di^  i 
Nor  evil  counselloi^  to  britig  •        =  ' 

To  justice,  that  seduce  the  kingi  770^ 

Nor  for  the  trorship  of'  us  men, 

■     r 

Though  we  have  done  as  much  for  them, 
Th*  Egyptians  worshipped  dogs,  and  for 
Their  faith  made  ihternecine  war: 
Others  adbr'd  a  nrt,  and  some  77^ 

For  that  church  suffbrM  martyrdom; 

VOL.  I.  D 
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The  Indians  fpught  for  the  truth 

Of  th*  elephant  and  monkey's  tooth: 

And  many,  to  defend  that  faith,      : 

Fought  it  ptft  iitorrffcw  jto  death:  780 

But  no  beast  ever  was.  ^slight  ., 

For  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  fight. 

They  have  more  wit,  alas !  and  know 

Themselves  and.  us. better  than  so. 

But  we,  who  only  do  infuse      .  785 

The  TBge  in  them  lil^e  boute  feus  ; 

TTis  our  example  ^hat  instils 

In  them  th' infection  of  our  ills. 

Fofi  as  some  late  philosophers 

Have  well  ob§erv*d,  blasts  that  converse        790 

With  man^,  take  after  him,  ^  hogs 

Get  pigs  all  th*  year,, .^nid  bitches,  dogs; 

Just  so,  by  our  example,  cattle  = 

!^earn  to  give  one  another  battle. 

We  read  in  Nero*s  time,  the  Heathen,  794 

When  they  destroyed  the  Christian  brethren, 

They  sew'd  them  in  the  skins  of  bears,  . 

And  then  set  dogs  about  their  ears : 

Fioin  thence  no  dou|:)t  jth' .  invention  came  .  . 

Of  this  lewd  afttifihriftti^nigame.       .:....   8p.O 


«• 
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To  this,  quoth  Ralpho,  verily, 

The  point  seems  very  plain  to  me. 

It  is  an  antichristian  game, 

Unlawful  both  in  thing  and  name. 

First,  for  the  name,  the  word  Bear-baiting     906 

Is  carnal,  and  of  man's  creating: 

For  certainly  there's  no  such  word 

In  all  the  scripture  on  record. 

Therefore  unlawful,  and  a  sin ; 

And  so  is  (secondly)  the  thing.  8 10 

A  vile  assembly  'tis,  that  can 

No  more  be  prbv'd  by  Scripture,  than 

Provincial,  classic,  national. 

Mere  human  creatui*e  cobwebs  all. 

Thirdly,  it  is  idolatrous;    '  815 

For  men  when  men  run  a-whorlng  thus 

With  their  inventions,  whatsoe'er 

The  thing  be,  whether  dog  or  bear, 

It  is  idolatrous  and  Pagan, 

No  less  than  worshipping  of  Dagon.  820 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  smell  a  rat ;  ' 

Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate ;  ^ 

For  though  the  thesis  which  thou  la/st 

Be  true  ad  amussim,  as  thou  say'st ; 

D  2 


(For  that  bear-baiti^ig f  hpfllji.  app^^; . .      , !  ■  ,  ^95 
Jure  divino  l^iwtvii^t  ,.    r.       ,.         .   .  ;.  r 

Thap  synods  are,  thou4Qst  deny, ;.  *.   ..      ,  ;    ;  jj 

Y(^theys1^:a,fi#i^qjrm.this|      ^  .,   j 

For  if  by  sly  Aonui?<ww, . .       .,  .             83(> 

Tussis  pro  crep^t'i^^  ^in  dxt        »  ...       I 

Under  a  cough  to  slur  a  f-t,       .  .  j        . 

Thou  wouldst  sophistically  imply >  )  j 

Bodi  are  unlawful^  I  cteny*  <       :  / 

And  I,  quoth  RalphPt  do  ^^^  doubt  83^ 

r 

But  bear-b^f tjflg  may  h^  made  out,  // 

In  gospel-times,  as  lawful  as  is 

Provincial  or  parochial  elassis: 

Apd  that  both  are  so  near  of  kin, 

And  like  in  all^  as  well  as  sin,  840 

That  put  'em  in  abag,  and  shake  'em. 

Yourself  o*  the  sudden  would  mistake  *em,, 

And  not  know  which  is  which  unless 

y qu  measure  by  tiieir  wickedness : 

For  *tis  not  hard  t*  imagine  whether  845 

O'  th'  two  is  worst,  though  I  name  neither* 

Quoth  Hud^b;:as,  Thou  ofFer'st  much, 
But  art  not  ajbl^  lo  keep  touch. 

•  /  ... 


Mira  de  lente,  ai'^dsf  i'  th'  ad*^,*  -•'•  '"  '^  ''•  ^^ 

Id  est,  tb  make  a  l6ek  «  caMwkg^^;  ■  >  "^"  ^'6 jfe> 

Thou'lt  b^  at  best  but  trach  a  bifllv  •  '  '  ""''•  "' 

Or  shear  8wine-,'i!l  tsiy  «id>iio  Wb6l;  '''  ■'•  ■'■'^- 
For  what  can  synods bavfe  ttiilli     \  "'  '    *'    **  ' 

With  bear  that's  analogica!?             •  '          '  '' 

Or  what  relation  heis  debating  »       »  ©uii 

Of  church-affairs  with  bea^-baitiiig?  ':■?-' 

A  just  comparison  irtiU  is  :  '* 

Of  things  ejusdem  generis.  '   •   'i'  -  ^^ 

And  then  what  gen:y^  ri^Uy  dotb  ■  '  : . '   - 

Include  and  comprehend  them  both?  /  S^ 

If  animal,  both  of  us  may  >.;.:) 

As  justly  pass  for  bears  as  they;  •'  '  ^  ''^ 
For  we  are  animah  no  less,  •  ■    ^>    ''^'^ 

Although  of  different  species^.  -  -'  »  i  -- 

But  Ralpho,  this  is;  hot  fit  place^  >•  -•  96i 
Nor  time  to  aigu6-otitthe<Mfer'''> '  •  -••  'jn!"  'i; 
For  now  the  field  IS  nol  fkr  offy  «        ^    '  ^"^ 

Where  we  must  give  tJie  workl'a  pro<rf    '        ^  ^ 
Of  deeds,  not  words,  and  such  as  suit 
Another  manner  of  dispute ;  -■•■■■.  ^  9?tt 

A  controversy  that  affords    ;         '      '  '    ^' 

Actions  for  ai^g'HAieiits,  not  words r     «■      ;^-    '♦''- 
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Which  we  must  manage  at  a  rate 

Of  prowess  and  conduct,  adequate 

To  what  our  place  and;  fame  doth  promise,  ,  87^ 

And  all  the  godly  expect  from  us. 

Nor  shall  they  be  deceiv'd  unless 

We're  slurred  and  outed  by  succesi;:  , 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 

Or  surest  hand,  can  always  hit  j  &^ 

For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 

We  do  but  row,  we're  steer'd  by  Fate, 

Which  in  success  oft  disinherits,         ,  .    , 

F<^  spurious  causes,  noblest  merits. 

Great  actions  are  not  always  true  sons    .         884 

Of  great  and  mighty  resolutions. 

Nor  do  th'  boldest  attempts  bring  forth  i 

Events  still  equal  to  their  worth :  , 

But  sometimes  fail^  and  in  their  stead 

Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed.  89Q 

Yet  we  have  no  great  cause  to  doubt^ 

Our  actions  still  have  borne  us  out: 

Which,  thou^  they're  known  to  be  so  ample, 

We  need  not  copy  from  example ; 

We're  not  the  only  persons  durst  SQ^S 

Attempt  this  province^  nor  the  fijrst. 
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In  northern  tHit^  a  viArtotid  kiiij^t  ' 

•  -    « 

Did  whilom  kill'his  bear  in  fight,' 

And  wound  a  fiddler r  we  have  bbfh 

,  ..     .....        ..••I- 

Of  these  the  Objects  of  our  wbrth,      '  gck) 

And  equal  fame  and  glory  from  •  -    '  . 

Th*  attempt  of  victory  to  cortie.  .  :     '^ 

'Tis  sung,  there  is  a  valiant  Martiallike  '  * ' 

In  foreign  land,  yclep'd — 

To  whom  we  have  been  oft  comparM  905 

For  person,  parts,  address,  and  beard; 

Both  equally  reputed  stout, 

And  in  the  same  cause  both  have  fought ; 

He  oft  in  such  attempts  as  these 

Came  off  with  glory  and  success ;  910 

Nor  will  we  fail  in  th'  execution, 

For  want  of  equal  resolution. 

Honour  is  like  a  widow,  won 

With  brisk  attempt  and  putting  on, 

With  entering  manfully,  and  urging,  914 

Not  slow  approaches,  like  a  virgin. 

This  said,  as  yerst  the  Phrygian  knight. 
So  ours,  with  rusty  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojan  horse,  and  just  as  much^ 
He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch ;  920 


But  from  his  ^ffipty  atowfch  grq^Mgn  ..h  .  m  :  I 
Just  ad  that  hollpiir  beast  4id  sQun^^i.ttl:;!  ,*/  !>j(! 
And  angry  aipfsnver'd  fifopi  behind,  »,  :  „.  i  ,  / 
W}^  brandish'c^  taU  and  blast  of;  windw*  .. :  i  f ) 
So  have  I  seen,  wjith  armed  heel,  ■  .  r  . .  ,996 
A  wight  bestride  a  wmmoDw«a;  ■  •  i 

While  still  the  moDe  he  kicked  and  spurrM, 
The  less  the  sullen  jade  has  atinr'4.  i       .  i 
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NOTES 


HISTOHICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY, 


PART  I.    CANTO  I. 


V.  1.  Wh£n  ewilduigeon,  ^-c]  To  take  in  dudg^n  is  inwardly 
to  re^lent  some  injnry  or  affront,  and  what  is  previous  to  actual 
ftory.  Butler  here  alludes  to  the  temper  of  the  nation  previous  to 
the  actual  breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion. 

y.  "2.  And  men  fin  out  they  knew  not  whyJl  It  may  justly  be  said 
they  knew  not  why,  sinoe,  as  Lord  Clarendon  observes  in  his  His- 
tory of  tiie  Rebellion,  **  the  like  peace  and  plenty,  and  universal 
tranquillity,  was  never  enjoyed  by  any  nation  for  ten  years  toge- 
flier,  before  ftose  unhappy  troubles  began.'* 

V.  3.  When  hard  words,  &c.]  By  hard  words  Butler  probably 
means  the  cant  phrases  used  by  the  Presbyterians  and  sectaries  of 
those  times;  such  as  goipel  walkings  gospel  preachings  soul  saving, 
elect,  saints,  the  godly,  the  jffredestinate,  and  the  like,  whidi  they  ap- 
plied to  thenr  own  preachers  and  themselves ;  and  such  words,  as 
papists,  prehiists,  malignmts;  reprobates,  wicked,  ttngodfy,  and  ear-- 
ntdnUrtded,  wliieh  they  applied  to  all  loyal  persons,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  the  established  constitution  in  church  amd 
states  by  which  they  inftised  strange  foars  and  jealousies  into  the 
heads  of  the  people,  and  made  fliem  believe  there  was  a  formal  de- 
fflgn  in  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  deprive  them  of  their  religion 
and  liberty.  The  licentionsness  of  the  demagogues  in  pariiament 
soon  produced  a  corresponding  sentiment  among  the  people  out  of 
doors.  TVy  first  raised  mobs  to  drive  the  king  out  of  his  palace, 
and  then  raised  regular  forces  to  fight,  as  they  falsely  and  wickedly 
pretended,  for  their  religion.    Among  other  expedients  they  used 
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to  inflame  tlic  minds  of  the  people^  they  set  them  against  the 
Common  Prayer,  which  they  made  them  believe  was  the  mass 
book  in  English,  and  nick-named  it  Porridge,  They  enraged 
abem  likewise  against  riRe  loplioe,  cdlHig  If  a-m^  ffpopedom,  the 
whore  of  BabyloiCi  tmocky  and  the  smock  jcf  the  whore  of  Rome, 

y.  Q.  A^Jpr  a  |mnA.],  Sir  Jobo  Sn^kl^g  haa  expressed  thi^ 
IhWglit  a  little  more  decently  in  the  tragedy  of  Brennoralt: 
''  Religion  now  is  a  young  mistress  here, 
For  which  each  man  wilt  fight  and  die  at  least ; 
Let  it  alone  awhile,  and  'twill  become 
A  kind  of  married  wife,  people  will  be 
Content  to  live  with  it  in  quietness.'' 

V.  8.  Tho*  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore,']  The  greatest  bi- 
gots are  usually  persons  of  the  shallowest  judgment,  i|s  was  the 
cieise  in  those  seditious  and  fanatical  times,  wheo  wpmen  and  the 
meanest  mechanics  became  zealous  sticklers  for  controTcrsies 
which  none  of  them  could  be  supposed  to  understand*  Aninge^ 
nious  Italian,  in*  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  gave  thi?  charapter  of  the 
Disciplinarians,  who  were  the  Puritaiis'  predecessors^  **  that  the 
common  people  were  wiser  than  the  wisest  of  his  nation;  for.  here 
the  very  women  and  shopkeepers  were  better  able  to  judge  of  pre* 
destination,  and  what  laws  were  fit  to  be  made  conceWQg  church 
l^ovemment,  than  what  were  fit  to  be  obeyed  or  demolished,  t)iat 
they  were  more  able  (or  at  least  thought  themselves  so)  to  raise 
and  determine  perplexed  cases  of  conscience,  than  the  most 
learned  colleges  in  Italy;  that  men  of  slightest  learning,, or  at  least 
the  most  ignorant  of  .the  common  people,  were  mad  fi>r  a  new,  oi; 
a  super  or  re-formation  of  religion.  And  in  this  they  appeared 
like  that  man  who  would  never  leave  to  whet  and  whet  his  knife 
till  there  was  no  steel  left  to  make  it  usefuL'^ 

y*  9.  Whan  gospel  trumpeter,  surrounded,]  Many  of  the  Puritan 
soldiers  were  preachers,  as  inroU  as  military  men;  and  in  their  dis- 
courses used  to  in^te  the  people  to  rebellion,  to  iSght,  as  they, 
called  it,  thq  lord's  battles,  and  to  destroy  the  Amalekites  root  aiid 
branch,  hip  and  thigh.  By  the  Amalekites  must  be  understood  all 
that  loved  the  king,  tlie  bishops,  and  the  common  prayer.  Aft^t 
the  civil  war  actually  broke  out,  some  of  their  preachers  told 
them,  that  they  should  bind  their  kings  in  obains,  and  their  npblcs 


in  ImkB:  of  jron,  botb r  /of  which  alpott  UteyraUy  happeoed.  Ithtm 
been  61%  proved^  that  inany  of  the  regioadea  ware  drawn  ijilo  4lM 
giand  cebeUion.by  Ae  direful  improo^tiona  of  BodilkNi^  pieadieE» 
ftom  the  pulpit;  llus  some  of  them  owiied»  and,  in  particnhur,* 
Dr»  South  tells  up,  '',Tb^  he  had  U  finom  the  mouUi,of  AxteU,  ^ 
regicide,  that  he,  with  many  more,  went  into  that.exe^raUe  walr 
with  such  a  controlling  honpcnr  upon  their  spirits^  frani  those'  puUic 
sermons,  especially  of  Brooks  and  Calamy,  thi^  they  verily  be- 
lieved they  should  have  been  accursed  by  God  for  ever,  if  they 
had  not  acted  their  part  in  that  dismal  trag64yi,  ai|d  heartily  done 
the  devil's  work.  And  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  doctor  said. 
''  that  it  was  the  pulpit  that  supplied  the  field  with  swordsmen 
and  the  parliament-house  with  incendiaries.'^  Sir  Rogei!  L'Esti 
trange,  treating  on  the  same  point,  says,  *'  A. trumpeter  in  the «pu^ 
pit  is  the  very  emblem  pf  a  trumpeter  in  the  field*  and:  tho  samel 
charge  holds  good  against  both;  only  the  spiritual  tninatpeter  islihe 
most  pernicious^instrument  ofthc  two:  for  the  latter  Hertds  .ofily 
to  rouse  the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  without  any  dootrine  or  ttpp)^ 
cation  upon  the  text;  whereas  the  other  infaees  malice  oiver  and 
above,  and  preaches  death  and  damnation  both  in  one,  and  gives 
the  very  ehapter  and  verse  for  it"  X 

y.  10.  With  long-ear'd  nmty  to  battle  wwnded^  Ass-eared.  The 
ears  of  the  Puritans  were  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  riiort- 
ness  of  their  hair,  which  was  cut  close  round  about  their  heaids; 
When  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  party  finrt  weilt  to  -codrt, 
after  they  had  adapted  this  fashion,  the  queen,  Henrietta  Maria^ 
inquired  who  those  round-headed  men  were?  Henoe  came  the  lap* 
peUation  of  ROUND-HEADS,  by  which  the  ParliamentaHan 
came  to  be  distinguished  in  opposition  to  the  CAVALIERS,  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  king,  and  retained  the  cM  fMdoB  of 
wearing  their  halr«  ::'.«.* 

Y,ll,  12,  And  pulpit,  drum  ecdettoMHe^ 

Was  heat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick.]  Butler  here 
alhides  to  the  vehement  action  which  the  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers used  ui  the  pu^it,.  and  their  beating  the  cushion  befoii 
them  with  their  fists,  as  if  they  were  beating  a  drum.  It  was  said 
of  them,  '*  that  they  had  the  action  of  a  thresher  rather  than  of  a 
4ivine}"  ,and  Dr.  Schard,  speaking  of  one  of  these,  thret^hing 
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ptwiHaieni,  laid,  ^  that  lie  MnA  up  liHrvhoukkm,  atM  «trfet«lliea 
htmBtHi, aaif he watgviing tadiMv^Jtlmlloc^  Head.*'  tSbnie  of 
0iir  modern  tal^macle  ftuiatioB  have  gimeiieatiy'ttii  te  Into  4m 
extmTagaaoe,  as  the  old  Pnritaiuk  Thehr  aotkm  in  flie  pol]^  tod 
pieciM  hypocritical  behavkMur  in  other  fewpects,  U  alluded  to  iii 
tho  following  fines: 

^  Both  Gain  and  Jodas  haek  are  conWy.  ' 

In  viearda  nkoft  divine; 
God  btesBUB  iVom  a  pulpit  dmm, 
And  pleaching  Cataline.^ 
.i  V.  13.  Thm  didStrKnighi,  &c.]  It  has  heen  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy whether  Butler  had  not  some  particidar  person  in  vi^w 
in  hiS'  delineation  of  the  character  of  Hndibra^.    It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  had ;  and  tradition  reports  hb  hero  to  have  been  Sir 
Simon  Luke,  with  whom  Butler,  though  his  principles  were  sound 
and  loyal,  fived  some  time. 

V.  14.  AndmU  he  rode  tHsohneUing^  That  is,  he  took  the  field 
In  ^  capacity  of  an  -oficer  in  the  parfiamentary  service.  It  is  to 
be  observed  ttme^  that  the  Knight  is  now  entering  upon  his  pro- 
per oflfee,  full  of  pretended  i^ous  and  sanetified  resolutions  for  the 
good  of  his  country;  and  his  future  peregrinations  and  «dv^tiHes 
art  so  consistent  with  hb  ofiKee  and  humour,  and  witii  the  spirR  of 
the  tinlei^  that  tliey  cannot  be  lodged  upon  as  fiibukms  or  raipro- 
baUe. 

V»  Ilk  A  wight  he  HMu,  &o.]  The  word  wighi  was  often  used  by 
our  old  writers  to  imply />«rKm,  but  it  had  become  nearly  ebaolete 
in  Butler^i  time,  and  he  probably  used  it  in  a  ridicolonft  seme,- its 
we  do  at  pretont,  when  we  say,  a  luckless  fo^^» 
<  V.  1«.  Mirrmtr  0f  KmgMo&d.]  Don  tjfnixole  is  frequeMlly 
called  by  Cervantes  the  Mirremr  tf.Chwuhry ;  and  in  his  libiwry 
was  a  book  entitled  the  **  Mirrour  of  Knighthood,^  Which  the^  cu- 
rate ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
y.  VMO^  Narpuiup  blaw^  Mtf  that  wldek  Imd 

Right  worMpfid  im  thmddtr  hlmdMi]  Which  eonfented 
dignity  upon  him,  alluding  to  the  ceremony  of  making  a  knigbt^ 
when  the  person  kneels,  and  the  king  lays  hb  sword  Upon  his 
shoulder.    •  * 

Y.  32.  Eitktrfir  CharUly  &c.]  CKorlersignifi^s  a  letter  of  de- 
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fiaiicei<ir4iliaV€Bqig!BtD-ii4ael,iAii8e  wlieii  oovahtAg  wpre  fSkrmpd. 
to  dodde  diiKeilt  eonli^vmies  aat.otlierwwe  to  be-  detemiiiied; 
by  law.  A  trial  (and  the  last)  of  this  kind  was  intended  botvveev* 
the  Marquis  of  HamilioB  and  Lord  Rea  in  tha  year  1034|  but  the 
king  (Charles  1.)  put  an  end  to  the  dispMte.    . 

y.  22.  Or  for  yforr^nL]  Hudibras  being  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
possessed  authority  to  issue  wanrants,  and  therefore,  wiyi  to  be 
considered  as  a  fonnidable  pcprson,  both  in  respect  to  hii  military 
capacity,  and  big  office  aa  «  ciiil  magistrate.  In  the  follow|iig 
line  the  poet  calk  him,  *^  Great  on  the  bench,  great  m  the  saddle,'* 
by  which  be  means  that  he  was  equally  renowned  as  tLJuetice  and; 
as  a  nuin  of  war, 

Y.  24.  That  eauldasweU  ^nd  o'er  as  swaddle,]  Swaddle  impUes 
to  bang,  dr«b,  or  cudgel  (  the  Knight  is  therefore  represented  as 
equally  able  to  bind  a  culprit  to  the  peace  by  virtue  of  his  au- 
thority as  ^latlcei  or  to  drub  them  into  good  behaviour  by  force 

ofarms. 

V,  34  Outweigh'd  his  rage^  &c.]  By  rage  is  to  be  understooi^ 
that  enthusiastic  f  rinciple  by  which  Skr  Htidihras  and  the  refor- 
mers  of  hb  day  were  actuated.  The  word  is  used  in  the  same, 
sense  at  present,  when  we  say  such  a  &shion  is  the  rage, 

y.  39-9.  As  Montaigne^  phafing  with  his  cat, 

Con^ldains  she  thought  him  but  an^  ass^  ^  When  I 
am  playing  with  my  cat,''  says  Montaigne '  in  his  Essays, 
book  11,  chap.  12^  *^  who  knows  whether  she  has  more  sport 
in  dallying  with  me  than  I  haTC  in  gaming  with  her?  We  enter* 
tain  each  other  with  mutual  apish  tricks.*'  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  oomr 
ments  upon  this  pawwge,  seems  to  think  that  it  was  intended  to  n- 
dionle  Ibe  simple  humour  of  Montaig^,  but  this  is  not  a  very 
reasonable  supposition.  Montaigne  was  a  writer  in  high  estima-: 
tion  when  Butler  wrote,  and  he  was  too  sound  a  judge  of  the 
liTely  old  Frenchman's  merit  purposely  to  ridicule  him. 

y.  40.  Miu^  more  she  would  Sir  Hudibras.]  Whence  Butler 
derived  the  name  of  his  knight  is  unoertain.  Geoffrey  of  Mon* 
nw>«tb  makes  mention  of  a  British  king  of  the  name  of  Hmdibras^ 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Scklomon,  and  reigned  thirty-nine- 
years  ;  he  composed  all  dissensions  among  his  people,  and  built 
Kacrlero  or  Canterbury,  Kaergaen  or  Winchester,  and  the  town 
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df  fHtlkdoryiiow  Shaftesbury. '  Spencer,  in  his  TViiry  Queen,  Ihm 
a  knight  of  the  nome  of  Hudibras,  and  probably  BnHer  bonowed 
fitMn  him. 

**  He  tlmt  made  love  onto  the  eldest  dame 
Was  hight  Sir  Hudibras,  an  hardy  man ; 
Yet  not  so  good  of  deeds  as  great  of  name, 
Which  he  by  many  rash  adventores  wan. 
Since  errand  arms  to  sew  [follow]  he  first  began/' 
■  T.  5t-^2.  Besides,  'tis  known  he  could  speak  Greek 

As  natnralfy  as  pigs  squ€akl\  In  the  panegyrical  verses 
by  Lionel  Cranfield,  prefixed  to  Coriaf  s  Crudities,  is  the  follow- 
ing passage ; 

**  He  Greek  and  Latin  speaks  with  equal  ease 
Hiat  hOgs  eat  acorns,  and  tame  pigeons  pease.** 
"V.  53-4.  7!%at  Latin  was  no  more  difficile, 

Ttumfor  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle,]  In  Don  Quixote, 
Sancho  Panza  observes,  tliat  his  master  is  a  great  schofau', 
Latins  !t  hugely,  and  talks  his  mother-tongue  as  well  as 
one'  of  your  university  doctors.''  In  the  time  of  the  grand  rebel- 
lion it  \cas  very  common  for  preachers  to  interlard  their  sermons 
with  scrkps  bt  Latin;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  people  in  those  days 
were  fond  of  hearing  Latin  in  sermons,  it  appears  from  the  Life 
of  Hr.  Pocock,  the  great  oriental  scholar,  **  that  one  of  his  friends, 
passing  through  Ohildrey,  which  was  the  doctor's  living,  inquu^d 
who  was  the  minister,  and  how  they  liked  him?  and  received  from 
them  this  answer:  our  parson  is  one  Mr.  Pocock,  a  plain,  honest 
man ;  but.  Master,  said  they,  he  is  no  Latiner,^'  Pocock,  inde^ 
pendent  of  great  merit  as  an  orientalist,  was  one  of  the  first  elas- 
idcal  scholars  of  his  age,  but  he  had  too  good  a  taste  to  introduce 
Utin  quotaiidns  into  his  sermons,  which  probably  would  have 
been*  unintelligible  to  nine-tenths  of  his  hearers. 
V.  55-6.  Being  nVA  in  both,  ke  never  scanted 

His  bounty  vnto  such  as  wanted,"]  This  feature  in  the 
Knight's  character  is  perfectly  natural.  A  self-conoeited  fii- 
natic  is  perpetually  making  a  di^lay  of  his  opinions  and 
leartaing,  and  the  more  ignorant  the  persons  are  with  whom  he 
c^erses,  the  higher  he  will  advance  his  pretensions  to  superior 
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knowledge^  becann  what  he  saysaaioiig  illiterate  peraont  Liiiire 
to  be  admired,  tliough  not  und^ntood. 

y.  60.  Far  Hdirno  rooU,  fM^  ihey*re  fmmd.)  Dr.  Echard 
tdls  OS,  **  that  ioiiie  are  of  opinioii  that  ehiidren  nay  tpeaJc  He- 
Ibrow  at  lour  yean  of  age,  if  tliey  be  bioagfat  np  in  a  wood,  and 
flock  of  a  wolf;''  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne^  in  his  Vulgar  Brrors, 
obsorven^ "  that  ohildien  in  the  school  of  nature,  without  institn- 
tion,  would  naturally  speak  the  primitiye  language  of  the  world, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  heathens,  and  continued  since  by 
Christians,  who  will  have  it  oar  Hebiew  tongdey  as  being  the  lan- 
guage of  Adam. 

y.  66.  Prcfmmdbf  MlVd  in  mrnfyHe.]  Antdyiie  method  (one  of 
the  j^Qodes  of  logic)  takes  the  whole  compound  as  it  finds  it,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  species  or  an  individual,  and  leads  us  into  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  by  resolving  it  into  its  principles  or  parts,  its  generie 
nature,  and  special  properties;  and  is  called  the  method  of  rc- 
i^>lution. 

y.  75.  A  ca^an  alderman^  &c.]  The  corporation  of  London,  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  war,  were  decisively  hostile  to  the  court;  and, 
in  fact,  without  their  support  the  parKament  would  never  have 
ventured  the  lengths  it  did.  This,  perhaps,  may  in  Bom6  degree 
account  for  Butler's  antipathy  to  aldermeii.  -   .  ' 

y.  75.  A  goose  a  justice,']  Lord  Clarendon,  iff'ltis  History  of 
the  Rebellion,  observes,  .**  that  after  the  declaration  of  no  more 
addresses  to  the  king,  they  who  were  not  above  the  ordinary  con- 
dition of  constables  ttve  or  six  years  before,  were  ifoir  fvallteii  6f 
the  peace,  who  executed  the  commands  of  the  parliataent'in'aU 
the  counties  with  vigour  and  tyranny,  as  was  naturalfbir  such 
persons  to  use  over  and  towards  those  upon  whom  they  had 
looked  at  such  a  distance.  The  whole  gDvenimeut  of  the*  nation 
remained  in  a  manner  wholly  in  their  hands ;  who,  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  parliament,  were  scarcely  ever  beard  of,  or  their 
names  known,  but  in  the.  places  where  they  io^bited;.  Itapi^ 
pears  from  another  author,  that  at  '^  tife  coromeiiceirient  of  the- 
rebellion,  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  was  governed  by  a 
tinker,  twocoblers,  two  tailors,  and  two  pedlars/''  Such  were 
the  magistrates  under  whose  autliority  the  nation  wds  plactd, 
and  whom  Butler  so  justly  lashes. 
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y.  132.  For  every  why  he  had  a.tshefrf(nre,'\  This  i»  an  old  Bn^- 

liflh  proverbial  e^ipecsBipiiy  wliich  is  fttUl  in  luie  among  the  vulgar. 

/jThe  meaning;  of  the  poet  is,  that  Hudihraa  could  answer  one  que»- 

.^xa^  by  proposing. another,  and  elude  one  difficulty  by  stavting 

•another. 

y.  139-4Q-  mt 'notioM  fitted  Ifdngsio  well, 

ThiU  which  was  wkUA  ke  could  tu^  teU.]  This  is  an 
exquisite  stroke  of  sathre,  aimed  at  those  philosophers  who 
look;. their  ideas  of  substances  to  be  the  combinations  of  nature, 
and  not  the^  arbitrary  workmanship  of  the  human  mind ;  and  that 
{^bO:  essence  of  each  sort  is  no  more  than  the  abstract  idea. 
.  ,  y*  14Si.  He  could  reduce,  &o.]  The  old  philosophers  thought  t<o 
fi;:|;tract  notions- out  of  natural  things,  as  chymists  do  spirits  and 
jBSfei^sQs;.  and  when  th^y  liad  refined  them  iato  the  nicest  subtilr 
jkiesj  gaye  them  as  insignificant  names  as  these  operators  do  their 
extractions.  But,  as  Seneca  says,  the  subtillcr  things  are  tear 
dered,  they  are  but  the  nearer  to  nothing,  so  are  all  their  defini- 
t|pii£^  of  things  by  acts  the  nearer  to  nonsenso. 
;,{  y*  145-6.  WkfTceidity  and  quiddity,         ^ 

The  ghost  of  d^unct  bodies,  fly^  Butler  calls  the  ah* 
stracted  notions  of  entity  and  quiddity  very  properly  the  ghosts  of 
(bodies,  thereby  lasliing  the  top  nice  distinctions  of  metaphysicians, 
who  distinguish  body,  entity,  jtnd  substance  "^so  finely  from  each 
other,  that  they  say  the  two  latter  ideas  or  notions  may  remain 
when  the  body  is  gone  and  perished. 

'  y.  148.  XJke  word*  comgeaTd  in  northern  atr.]  The  vulgar  for- 
.mpriy  beUevedthat  word^  spoken  in  winter,  in  the  high  northern 
^titudes,  where  the.  cold  is  intensely  severe,  remained  frozen  until 
the  warm  weather  thawed  them.  Whence  so  ridiculous  an  error 
^ooold  cqmo  it  Is  not  easy  to  say..  Rabelais  treated  upon  it  in  his 
(D^fQCpuiit  of  the  bloody  fight  between  the  Arimasphiaus  and  the 
Nephelebites,  upon  the  confines  of  the  Frosensea:  ai|d  a  modem 
wit  (the  author  of  Munchausen's  Travels)  has  also  an  amusing 
chapter  upon  the  same  subject  . 

y.  152.  As  he  th$t  hight.  Irrefragable,'}  Hight  signifies  called,, 
or  named.    In  tliis  sen^  it  is  used  by  Chaucer, 
, ,    **  A  worthy  di^ke  tliat  hight  Pir^hous, 
\  Xhat  fellow  was  to  Duke  Theseus." 
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.^rr^ragMe,']  Alexander ^ Hales,  so  called.    He  was- aa  Ear! 
glishman,  born  in  Gloncestershire,  and  floarished  aboat  the  year 
1236,  at  the  time  when  sthool-divimty  was.  mach  in  vogae;  in 
which  science  he  was  so  deeply  relul,  that  he  was  called  Dr.  Irre- 
fragabiMs,  or  the  InTincible  Doctpr,  whoM'  aiguments  ooold  upt . 
be  resisted*    Pope  said  of  these  sdiooimeib 

**  Once  school  divines  thb  aealons  isle  o'^spreadt 
Who  knew  most  sentences  was  deepest  read;         ... 
Faith,  goi^l,  all  seem'd  made  to  be  dispnledi 
And  none  had  sense  enough  to  be  oonfiited* . 
'     Scotists  and  Thomists  now  in  peace  rranain 
Amid  tiieir  kindred  cobwebs  in  ]>iid&4ane«'^ 

v.  153-4.  A  setand  T^bmcf,  er  at  mice 

n  mam  them  all  ^tnoiker  JhrnM.}  Thomas  Aqainai^c 
a  celebrated  schoolman,  and  a  Dominician  fiiar,  was. bom. in,; 
1234,  and  studied  in  Cologne  and  at  Paris.    He  aew-mod^Ued, 
the  school  dirinity,  and  was  therefore  called  the  Angelie  Pootor,  : 
and  Eagle  of  Biyines.    The  most  iUnstfiotts  persons  of  his  ag^ 
sooj^his  friendship,  and  pot »  high  value  on  his  merits,  so  that 
they  offered  him  bishoprics^  which  he  refused.    He  died  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  canonised,  by  Px^  John  XXI1» 
His  works  are  Tolaminous,  and  haye  been  often  printed^-r-Dunc^- 
or  Daue  (Johaimes  Dnnscotas)  was  a  very  learned  man,  who. 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century.    Il  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  born  in  Scot- 
land or  Eaghind;  but  from  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  it-appears,, 
that  he  wafr  boni  in  Scotland,  carried  into  England,  receiyed  hkk 
education  ki  France,  and  died  in  Germany.    His  ftme  was  so 
great,  tfuKt  when  at  Oxford  he  is  said  to  have  been  attended  by 
30,000  scholars ;  and  when«t  Paris,  his  aiguments  and  authorily 
earned  it  finr  the  immaculate  concepticm  of  .the  l^igin  Ifary,  sa 
ttat  they  i^iipointed  a  festiyal  on  tiiat  account,  and  would  adnilt 
ttfr  sebolani  to  degrees,  but  suck  as  subscribed  to  the  sane  opinion. 
Dunscotns  was  a  great  opposer  of  ThomMAquinas's  doctrine,  and, 
being  a  yny  acute  logician,  was  called  Doctor  SubtiUs,  or  flio 
Subtile  Doctor. 

V.  166-6.  Prefomndin  aliihe  nammtd 

■  Amintdwta^b^9ad.ti^mdL]Tkmt^  H9  UW^  oC 
logic  which  were  in  use  among  flie  old  sdioqlMBn*    Ouli^vna 
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B««itiaili  Wttitlle  fath^^T  tlie  NMkmts^  sMJohluitifi^  BiinKo6i» 

-  '"^  •^'  '  >lf  MifpA  m»  htttnkd  SarUmui.'^  To  tirkt  ampe.dC/ 
siM  4rlai  eld  EnifHah  prcvreii^  inplykig  abj  impraotieiflble  wr; 
fruitless  application.  One  ef  the  •ooniMientMen  vpeb  Bkitlcr  m|h; 
poses  him  to  altode  ill /this  pwraage  to  the  foUowing  slory.  '**A 
gentleman  of  Faris^  wito  was  ndaeed  in  cirrAoiiataaoea,  walking 
in  the  fields  in  if  fneiniiolioly  lAanner,  'waa/met  by  f^ieratei.  in  the 
habit  of  a  doctor  of  tiielSerfoon/  who^  inqnhdng  Into  his  caae,  told 
him,  that  he  had  aoq«iitBd  so  nuoh  Hy  hit  Mtodies^  iuU  U'winji  •in  his 
power  to  relieve  him»  »nd  he  wiould  do  k^  ?provid^.tfaiB  gp^wtlemau 
would  be  at  his  devoirs,  when  he  oovld' Mo  longer  employ  hitai. 
lU  Hg^ment  iMis  made  land  4he  cloven  fool  soon  began  to 
a|iiMkr;=f<sPr  Ihe  gentlenan  vet  the 'Sorbeniat  tafiU  a  sieveiwith 
yin^y  ^i^dc^lle'perfortted  aflef  stopping  the  holes  with  wa&:.Ui(Qli 
btf  eNkn^  him  to  in4ke  «  rope  of  sahd,  which  the  devil,  not  :beiiig^ 
aflblcf  lb'  do,  iMvatdied  hishend^  and  mah^hed  off  in  cottfioiop^.''^. 
!%(» lUOttfrof  {9(>ii^idBt  is  derived  ftou  the'ooUego  of  SorboilQc(|.tbe 
iJiostlhHioiis  hi  the  mnviersKy  ^6f  Paois.  It  was  (dnbded  inrUi0 
vji|^  cirSt.  Lewis,  by  RobeftSorbonne;  and  Cardiifai  fiicli]ic!ii;.ili 
Ifi^lisfgn  of  LottiS  XIII.  rebuilt  it  with  extraordiiiary  magnBmnotf  \ 
ftattions  io  theiate  *mihaf py  revoMtion;  it'  covtalBied'  lodgm|(lf<Hv 
lliii'tyHiix  dieetots,  who  were  called  the  Society  4if  8ocbonnB«  Thosti 
Whb  were  recfeived  lis  stndents  among  -them/  and  JMkd  not;  wniived 
kI  fteir  d6Ctor's 'degree,  were  styled: of  the  Societj^.oB  the  HtuA 

'  '"Y/:  169.  fhait'9  toh$ht  mfkmiMi,'\  it  is  anold  fignt^pf  ipete<r3( 
fliitl' rh^tctric  to  ^call  •unierstmiding  Ihei/fcrnnture^lcf  ittMt  Jki^adf 
lito<i^,  in  his  <HBceiient  ^*  FanriBaif  Letters^'*  sac^ids:  ais^ywg/pf 
ttiih'tfk«iiit>*Lortf-K3lMU[»cellor  Sf^^  >A  Ifrc^ipb  iiior 

gWtei(it- «wt»  *#!» ¥sry  lall,^ juiving! -comei  on  lan.M^bfissy.ilo.tiif 
dM'iAf  9litees4he^i^iM*,<  Hffldng  asked  Bacon,  ilOmtJictftbiMlgW 
dr*«ii9''M(bkstri«vf  i^ho  i«^Ted,  "^th^t  bewas  &  .goed«  ipQ^tF 
Mil,'  bvi  lUi'ft  is  te  gitefljt  liOQses,  his'  unper  story  was  the  -wioal 
ftimished.''  '  . 

y.  166.  TKeiteh  on purpM^tohe Uraich'd:]  iOng  lam«9ki|S0d  to 
ikiy;  itel  Hm  pteiMirf  «f  ^oifttsU^gHmt Id6  .grtat;  for  any  but  a 


addicted  to.  raKbimcal  leaimiig,.,aa4  vali^  .{l^e^ifi«|)Tf|  ftiglrtl 

of  PM^adiM  was)T  wd^wlioa  l|#  A^meaiiipi  >^fn»)^c9m)ff^c^?;^,4 
eottfciioa  of  11ie<Qpi|uoiB  of  ^:)o}U1ie4  i^^f  piiW)|^)99i^Uy,iQf 
Paradise  would  form  a  curious  volume.    It  has  been  placed  ^^,^e 
atmiikwvgmi  'in  lillof'bAof  ,A«.n|MiMi»  i|i  ^j^^nyooqi.  ilsej^  fiit;ihe 
midttle  icgian  of.  :th^  liir^  )tl)0j^  l^«Mirth,.npder;]t|i^ei^.%!  ip.t)ip 
phm  nww  cellared  by  «lie:'C«|i]p4#i  4ea,   «94  ;Hn4fr  .t^f  iffffi^p 
pofe.    Hwty  tlie  leaoiBd  BiAigi^jqf rA^lll^ 
tiv<)^  VetwecB  the  dN4iiiM}tifm  C)(;.thquTHm.f^ 
«^  dtlled.vtiie  riTeKiof  i4i9k  Ana^^btl^       tJW  i^W'^fit'y^^ 
Utt^viiica  midv  by^fab  laMMtiy^rtbefbire  M  ^  jn^Jt!^  PemM^ 
feelL-  Olber  gMgrafdienl  have  pUoed  if  Ui; At^OHu^fhif^tW^en.  Ap 
wmroei  of  tbe  Tigm^  the  ArMis^^  i^  Bupbrate%;  >fk«4.4he;>^l|B^i^ 
^hleli  Ib^y  sappoieto  he.tbe>ftNir  dy^iry  d^H^ilNk^byiJ^Qi^fl^,!  •'  -.i 
<'  V.  Ife.  Bdam  tkt  momt  or  ifU*  aM«  itj  J4aho«iet  astpned^s 
foll^wers^  thatPtoadiae.  waa  aeMedin  h^fiveii,  and  that  Ad|^  vfs 
lioat  down  from  thenoe  ^  this  earth  when  he  tran^^iessed.  JBo^er, 
lioweiirer^  prpbably  alluded  to  the  janiq|^  opinioiifi  of  thc(  eii^«> 
iilast%  tome  of  whom  placed  Ratadiae  above  the  QMK>n,  aiid  fith^ 

v.  177-8.  What  Adam  dreamed  </,  fcMn,  Ai#  hrid^ 
^  .  '  .  Gamefoomherjski^t  in  ki4  $idft.]  Thia  ia  bi.ndi(^c  of 
!thci  Talmddiati^  in  irhoae  ^itii^  a  variety  of  jro^iHastprif  a  f^e 
fo  be  ftiniid  lelfitive  to  the  parei^af  the  human  rfuse.  ,*^ff^^ 
4ktmku  wk.Z  .This  ,aUlidei  tt^lhe  omti^Ki  of  £ve  toMrO|ie.vf 
her  husband's  ribs.  .  i    .    '    .  .[,f;  _. 

^'y^ieO..Bym  jH%A-2)ic«sft  inlflfprator.]  BenJonMn,  in*  1^  co- 
medy of  the  Alohymist,  introduoef  ftiiflj  asking  Air  £pieu|EeM(aii|i- 
iniin  the  following  question  :->-* 
/  i ''  iSnrly.    Did  Adam  write,  Sir,  in  I%h-I>titch  I 

*'^  Mammon.  He  did ;  wldoh  proves  it  was  the  pHmitive  tonflppOt'' 
'  V.  181.  If  either  (f  them  had  a  wavel^  Several  of  .the  ancients 
i^upposed  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  no  navels ;  and  among  nio- 
^etMy  the  bishop  of  I^sterbonmgh,  (Dr.  Cumberland,)  was  of  the 
same  opiaioiii  ^  All  •other  neny"  says  he^  *^  beiqg  bem  «f  urome*. 
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have  a  navel,  by  reason  of  fbe  uinbiAcal  retHeh  imerted  idto  4t,t 
^vdUbhlkoln  the  placeiita  eahy  iioiiMimeilt  td  bhildten  in  the 
iMmh  df'tileir' mothers;  but  it  could  not  be  J6  with  our  iM 
i^ii^' tildes/ it  eauhot  be  believed  that  God  gave  tfaepi 
navdty'  tdiicAr  wodld'  hate  beeA  altogether  meless^'  and  wolild 
havcf  made  tten  iuttjeot  to  ft  dubgeioiis  disease,  called  an  on^isH 
locele.'^   ••••■■• 

V<il82.  Whdfimmids  m^utkftmiiUMe.']  Maciobins^  m  his  ic»f 
oond  book,  relates^  that  Pythagoras,  passing  by  a  smith's.shop^ 
ftmnd  fbkt  tiie'soiinds  fitnn  the  hammers  were  either  mofe gray^ 
olr  adiib,  aoooiduig  io  the  diffisMMit  weights  of  hammeft.  1^ 
philMoiphBr,  ^  hi^^rove  ^  sdSpMided  different  weighta  by 

i^of  Hki  slUM'  bigtiisss,  and  foond,  •  in  Hlce  manner^  thailbe 
ksBiiri^red  Id  the  Iv^ights.  ThIsbefaigdiseOTeredy  hie)ta«| 
out  those  HuMfbers  wfaioh  prodnoed  sounds  Hmt  were  eoSSHmanta; 

•  and  that  t#d  strings,  of  tlie  sito<$  iRdMiiance  and .  fension;  theiooa 
being  do«ble  -the weight  tif  the '<rther,  give  Ihal  ipterval.whkkis 
caAed  dfatpluMm,  iMr'an  eighth.  The  same  was  alsb  tfectad.fifom 
two'sdik^'of  die  sam^  length  and  siae, Hie  one  having  foor  limes 

•  tlie  tensicm  of  the  oUier;  By  these  steps,  from  so  mean  a  bcfinr 
tihg,  di(l  this  great  man  reduce  wliat  was  before  only  i^ojse  t^.-mif 
bf  tiietiiost  delightful  soienoes,  by  i  marrying:  it  to  themathenur 
tics,  and  by  that  means  causing  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  fibstsadt 
and  demonstrative  of  sciences.       •     ' 

V.  180.  For  kit  rdigimif  fee.]  Butler  b  very  exact  in  delineat- 
ing Ms  herc/s  religion :  it  was  necessary  thai  he  shonld^be  so^  tfaM 
^H^er  might  Judge  whether  he  was  ai  proper  per^bn'tei  setup 
'f9r<iiTeiNnier,and  whetiier  th^religionhe  proHsed  Unas  more  eli- 
gible than  that  he  endeavoured  to  demolish.  '•.•<> 
'  yJm.  'l^f«r'P^««6yler<ajt  IrwAhic.]  Bbmwasthe.O^ 
rian  colour,  as  it  is  of 'Uie  modem  Whigs.  The  phrAite  "^  true  bine/' 
probably  had  its  origin  in  the  following  oircumstancei.  -  Pievions 
to  the  revolution,  the  colour  of  the  ribbon  'Of  the  gartsif  was  sky 
blue ;  but  after  the  aooession  of  William  it  Was  altered  to  its  pre- 
sent colour,  or  dark  blue.  If  this  was  done  in  c<miptiment  ia  the 
Whigs,  as  we  may  easily  suppose,  it  is  reasonable  to  conjecture 
that  the  Presbyterian  blue  here  alluded  to  by  Butler,  was  dark  Utfv, 
in oontm-distinotidn to  ^ky  blue,  whiehwus th6  court  colpur^ -■ 


y.  1^3-4$  Of'iirratUiaiiU^,  whom  nil ^imn  grant  ■  "  '  Vo'dv/ 
Tphe^.  true  ehurth-fiiiliUmii]  Wherever  pimibiftur^ 
kas  been  establisheidv  it  bas  b^o  b^riorceiof  armsy  lihe  the'JlWi^ 
moian  feU^an ;  tbm  it  w«»  estabtii&ed  iii  Oenera;  ^in  SwltzeClaadv' 
HoUandy  SootiaiNiy  &€}«  '  Bytbe  sailw  meaiiiljt  icbtaiiidel  a  toktoat^ 
tmfor  some  jiuiie  m-FJcance.  Mmth  Uood  .waa.Aedr.tp  g^til 
c^stabMshed  in  England,,  and  once^  during^  tliet^vaDdiiebeyim^  tit 
seemed  veiy  near^ainw^  an  eHtabtisbmetit  bctfei  ftnr,  im  ik»^ekr» 
1645  and  1046,  several  oreliiiances  ^  ,-tb&  Lords  and'<)oniiitMis, jni 
parliament  were  made  for  that  pwfiose,  and  tiMSb  <lrdkiani$M  fHt 
the  Presbyterian  90vemtaient  land  discipline  wcte  begnn  te  be  pitf 
in  execution  In  <the  cities  <of  Londotfand  Westknfnst^,  iM'partSi 
adjacent:  but  the  Independeiits,  by  CroinlveU^i  artiioes^  MiMg! 
an  ascendency  in  the  Hon9e.pf  Commons,  put  a  stop  ia  'tttdr'pnii* 
ccedings,  and  hindered  their  gaining  the  seltlemofht  :tb«yilMMl  'sli^ 
long  sought  for.  All  fonaticd^  .wk;^r  Papists^-  Mahomttiins/or 
Presbyteriansi  are  intaler^nt^  but  the  Presbyterian  "fanatic  seems 
tlie  nioBt  intolerant  o£  .i3$id.  thwe^  for  wherever  he  fai^  boentahle  td 
establiAb  his  ;power„,he  .has  pre^oribcd  .aU'other.i^igiQlwkiit  Ul 
own.  Thi^  was  their  p^racticjedn  ScotlaDidy  when  tbey  had;  poWev 
to  do  it,  and  they  endeavoured  to  hittd[^  itiiliEng]and,fj#1ulatfthey 
had  enconrageipent  froan  the  two  honsea  at  Westftnilstcry  .teclar- 
ingy  **  that  to  make  alaw  6w  toleration  was  eftaUishingfiini^piity 
by  law;"  and  they  asserted,  *'  that  a  toleration  was  the  ^imolbtii^ 
a  city  of  refuge  in  uien'i(  c9iltfM;ieiiCi?s.|brJfae:ckwil>ta%  to,  a  tole- 
ration of  soul-mui^r,  t|io.gceMeat,nuir<iQr(Of  ^U.Qth^lB.'' 

y.  195-6.  Such  as  th'^huUdth^fai^htipm  :         yl 

The  holy  tenet. ^.pik»  (ind  gmi*]  .  Upcttl  Ifiese  Cornet 
Joyce  built  his  faith,  whep  he  oaified  away.tllerking  Ily  force  from 
Holmby;  for  when  his  nmjes^  tiaked  hiUk  for  a  ngbt  of  his  in- 
struBtions,  Joyce  sa&dyiie  should  see  them  pceseutif  i;  femd  so  dnr^ 
lag  up  his  troop  of  horse^in  the  inner  <ionrt,  ^,These^'i9ii>/^ik|id!ii^ 
Comet,  *^,are  myinstructttms.**  .   .    :..  '  i  i  «    I    ''    •''•  *•  *  I  :/<»  »* 

v.  Id9r200.  Atidprom their  dottritm  wthbdom>i'  r;  iv    U      '•'•<: 

,,Syi^»^iit^,hlim^itfMLknmch§.]ltMinyi^^ 

this  kiu4  aregive^  by  Dx.  .Waikor  in  his  snfit'rings  o^tUie'episoopId 

clergy.   ,  On^  of  which  :W9  ahaU  folate  in  ihistojwn  wordA.  >  •  ''.  Suhi 

day,  9tb!of:  S^tcgibfiic,  :lQi^  At  4ho«hiMrohiolfJititetbr'4,f>aul% 
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Wbur^  Mr.  WVXtunt,  readbq^  monrfnif  lertlod  <mt  of  the  hMc  of 
CMUDcmPhiyier,  and  havinif  pimyod  fbrHie  Idng  (ftflrbi  that  himf^y, 
eMtMbod  by  oot  of  ptfKament^  bo  bi  enjoinod)^  i^  soldiem 
fitaM  8t  Pftnl's  Gbmrch  (where  ^y  qmurtn^  oiano,  with  fwords  and 
pistalt  oo^ed,  into  the  efaureh,  commMidiiig.hiiii  to  oome  odl  of 
Ihe pnl^t,  ivbieh he bmiedlalely  did,  «nd^ went *4fifietly  withtheih 
into'thb  vestiy,  wheii  prMMntly  n  pairtf  o^hOMie  from  ISt.  PaiifB, 
lode  into  tbe  chiirob,  with  imnords  drawn,  VMd  pistols  spanned,  ciy- 
log  o«t^  knoelt  thetof^s  on  the  head/shool  them,  kill  ihteM  r  and 
pn^aently  rilot  at  random  at  the'  crowd  of  imarnied  men,  women, 
and  obiidrett,  shot  an  okl  woman  into  the  faeadj  and  womded 
grien>tialy  abont  forty  more,  wliereof  many  were  likdy  to  die, 
ft^hted  women  with  ofaild,  and  rifled  and  plimdereda^ay  their 
doaka,  hatsy  and  other  spoils  of  the  Eg^tians,  and.earHidd'awaiy 
the  minuter  to  Whitehall,  prisoner.''  -  >  ■- ■ 

\.  907«d.  A  i9ciwh0ie  chkf  dewUon  U9$ 

In  otU  perverse  tmtipaihiet.']  The  i^tigion  of  the  Prck-^ 
byteriant  of  those  times  consisted  principally  in  an  opposition  to 
tiie  church  of  England,  and  in  quarrelling  with  the  most  innocent 
onstoms  then  in  use,  as  the  eating  Christmas  pies  and  plumb  por- 
ridge atCShxistmas,  which  they  reputed  sinful. 

y.  tl(K  AndJbuUng  eamewhu  sHU  amisi,]  Butler,  in  bis  rc^- 
siains,  describeB  the  Puritan  to  ^  same  purpose,  in  his  character 
of  Alhnalic.    ' 

**  His  bead  is  full  of  fears  and  fictions, 
His' conscience  form'd  of  contradictions, 
Is  ncTcr  therefore  long  content 
With  any  bhnrch  or  govemnient ; 
But  fkncies  every  thing  that  is, 
For  want  of  mending  nrach  amiss.*' 
They  were  at  that  time  much  of  tiie  temper  and  disposition  of  those 
Ditfoiplinariana  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  four  classes  of  whom 
complained  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  against  the  liturgy  then 
in  use.  He  inquued  whether  they  wislied  it  quite  taken  away?  They 
answered,  no  I  He  then  desired  tliem  to  make  a  better.    The  first 
dass  made  one  agreeable  to  the  Geneva -form;  this  the  second  dis- 
liked, and  oonrected  in  six  hundred  particulars;  this  corrected 
Btnrgy  bad  lbs  Jnisfortane  to  be  rrjeeted  by  the  third  class;  and 
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what  the  tliM  ted  resolted  «ii  wm  io»id[  fiuiM  f^fth  ly  tb^  ftmM. 
Qtteea  EMoibetli,  aUadiag  to:  tbe  contnutiotioiiB.aikL  ^^amata^oM 
which  prevailed  among  tbemielYeiy  wat  oftea  beard  to  nwf ,  tbait 
ibe  knew  werj  well  what  wouM  oontoaf  the  'Callholio«y  bat  llMii 
■be:  could  neirav  leant  what  would  coMtoMt  the  Pmitabk 
Y.  2l9'\4b,  TAiit  wkk  mont  etttrekttp  AoUdtt^ 

were  so  remarkably  obstinate  in  this  respect,  thattbey  kept  a  ftlst 
upon  Christmas  day,  and  nnde  an  ordinance  ftr  aboBslMBg  -tbat 
and  odieir  sainto*  days.  It  waa  obsenred  by  a  writer  ik  those,  times, 
upon  the  changing  Christmas-day  into  a  fest,  in  tfie  y^  1644, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  rince  the  aposCtes  that  there  was  any 
fiuit  kept  upon  that  day  in' the  Christian  chorch;  ted  beeianse 
mittty  Would  not  fkst,  they  sent*  soldiers  info  theh-  houses  It  littlo 
Mbie  dinner  to  fisit  fkeir  khehens  and  ovens,  who  eanM  awity 
thefa-  m^  and  ^t  i^  though  it  was  a  lilst-day,  becaaiw  they  #ete 
extopted  ^m  fasting,  protidied  they  made  otfaeiii  tut  < '  ' 

■•■•■    II      :    Tkmt  h€9t  mid dMTUt  friendj  fiuM  fmriiglfJ\iin^ 
folly  Of  itfae  Puritanil  in  this  respect  In  humorously  bantei^d  by 
theauthov  l>f  a  poem  entitled  ^*' Sir  John  Fnrkenhead  revitedi*' 
•  ^' Ail  plumbs  the  prophets' sons  despise  * 

■  And  spice bfotbs- are  =too  hot;      *  -i      ' 

"' •    Treason's  in  a  December  pfe^         ''  :  :<    < 

And  death  wityn  the  Ipot: 

Chriit»astkrewell,<ttiyday(IliBar)    

.   And  meny  days  are  done ; 

So  they  may  keep  feast  all  the  year, 

Ovat  Sa^oiir  shall  have  none. 
€rone  are  the  golden  days  of  yore 

When  Christmas  was  an  high  day. 
Whose  sports  we  now  shall  see  no  more, — 
Tis  tum'd  into  Good  Friday/' 
They  would  at  that  time  declare  a  man  ineapable  of  serving  in 
parliament  for  having  bays  in  his  vrindowi,  or  a  mince  pie  at 
Christmas. 

V.  232.  Like  Mahamei*Sy  wtre  an.]  Mahomet,  in  his  night  jour- 
nejr  to  Heaven;  is  fabled  to  have  rode  upon  an  ass. 
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r,Y.2^^I4keJIUh6mH%werem9gaad'wigmm.]  'Wtitn  Mmlkdmet 
iedifirom  Meeca^  he  gotontd  a  cMe  at  MoiiiitThiir,  where  he  lAltf 
tfMfee  cUijrs»r  to ..  atoid ;  Hae  Twarch  :of  his  enemies.  Two  pigeoiMi 
Iu4  imk  egS^Mike  .<»tmioe,  and  a  spidielr. -co^reied  the  moatb  of 
it^  which  manier  thevi:  Majroh  bo  farther.  It  ia  «bM>  reported  of  -  thia 
impostor^  that  he  had  k  tame  pigeon  which  tmedto:  piek'.  seeds 
oHiiOfrhis  etf;  in  oxder  that  the  vu%ac  might  think  it  whispered 
and  inquired  him.  

M;i.  Ifml  goi  the  .MihaiMon  rf  Ms  t(mfei€M§J]    Advowaoa^ 

in  btWyiis  Uie  ^ght  of  patronage,  op  presenting  to  a  yacanft  benf^ 
fiee*  In  the:  Mcrpurius  Rustieus,  a  ioyal  pabiioatioa  of  tiiose 
tim^.ip  tl^  Cullowing  remarkable  iuftaoj^  of<#i;fiuiatipal  :cQn^ 
acieacey  in  f^  captain,  who  ws^  invited  by  a  soldier, to,  ^.p«rt, of  a 
gpoi^  pvxth,himy  but  refused,  because  1^  sfudvi^  was  stokn^hul 
b^ipg  to  inarph  i^way,  he,  >rho  would  eat  up  atoleii  goose^inadQ  no 
scruple  to  ride  away  upon  t^  stolf^n-.mare.  i^qx  plundering :MrB« 
Bartlet  of  her  mare,  ihh  (lypocnticfii  captaipfguve  sufficient  testi- 
Moviy  to  the  worM,  that  the. old  Pharisee  and  ileW% Puritan  have 
eonifiiencies:  of  the  i^lf-same  temper,  :^  to;  stminat  a  gnat  ta^A 
swaUow;'ai  fcmne^'S  iHowf  w:ould:  such  iwretches.haivi^t. fared 
under  the  discipline  of  Charles  XIL  King  of.&wedttA,  who  com- 
manded  two  brave  soldienl  to  draw  lots  for  theil*  lif  es,  and  him  to 
be  shot  upon  whom  the  lot  feU,  for  taking  some'  milk  and  curds 
from  a  child;  and  a  dragoon  to  be  shot  upon  the  spot  for  ill-using 
his  host,  who  attempted  to  pieventhis  killing. soraie. fowls? 

y.  241.  His  tawny  beard,  ^.]  Butler,  in  bis  di^scription  of  Hu* 
dibras's  beard,  seem»  to  h^ve  had  an  eye  to  $hak^peare*s  Justice, 
in  the  seven  ages  of  m^n,  ''  with  eyes  sev/ere^  and  beard  of  formal 
cut  f  or  the  allusion  may  be. to  some  rpundihead  knight,  who  had 
made  a  vow  not  to<;ut  his  beard/ till  tbo,  pailiiUQQiit  had  subdued 
the  king.  .    a.       /  '.    '  ...    .-.  .i  *'/ 

^'  This  worthy  knight  was  one  that  ffWOVQ^ 
.-,  ..I.I        -   Hiswoidd  not  cut  his.  beard,        <.^ti.  If.-         r 
ri    si'i  •  ••  ..Till  this  ungodly  nation iwaA)        /  ■-  <•  i. 

From  kings  and  bishops  clear'd.  • :«  ^ 

.:,.,;.'    ;i  Which  holy  vow  he  firmly  kept,      \« 

And  moat .<|Qvdfiay.wpjf€i..  i   •  ■=  i  •  »  •    •»  • 
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A  grisly  meteor  on  bifffti^e,      *'  *  '■'•'  ' 

T^\  they  w^  boti  no  dbre.*'  >  >' ' 
He  fhui  kiot  of  the  mM  ofSdim  I^^Bj^r^f  tlie'Tinii;  >iMio 
tnui  llie  flnt  Ottooum  M^petor  iiiftt  idi«vfM  lifai'beafdtrfteriMebiM: 
eevded  the  tbrdne,  eontrary  to  the  -Koran  aiid'  ifte'rcie^ed  mi9^ 
iom ;  'and  being  osprimAndedliy'tiie  MoRi^ho'  Miiiivefed,i^11it€ 
be  did  it  to  prevent  his  Vhaer^  btvhig'iaiy  thing  t»  lemd  MmHyr 

y.  243.  Incut  tmdtUifw  Uke a  f^.] The  Pnritans  of thlMJe  times 
were  extremely  curious  inr  the  managenient  of  their  beardi^'sA  that 
isome  of  them  had  ^MUrteboanl  caiM  ^)m«  av«r-tfaen'iii  tbe  night, 
lest  they  should  torn  upon  ^m  and  rumple  thew  in  theft:  steep. 

y.  247,  Tkis  hair^'meieoK']  AefHuett^wmetkhe^tsailed'a  hairy 
meteor,  from  the  circumstance  of  iii 'leaving  behiibd'in  tfaii  hky  a 
liuninous  appeanmce;  to  whieh  astMlogenf  bhre  gf veil' the  name 
of  a  tail;  and  which  they  persaade  the  fulgar  portend'^Wari^'mas- 
mtns^  toiinet,  aid  itll  tfa^  want  jndgliieiitB  4^  JitaTQBi  ^^  O^^H, 
in  his  Familiar  Letters,  speaking  of  the  death  of  the '  ijoemif  ef 
James  I.  says,  "  Queen  Ahne  isl'hifely'tfeiui  of  a  dropsy  in  Den- 
mark-house,  which  is  held  to  be 'one  or  the  ratal  events  that  fol-r 
lowed  the  jast  ftdurfUt  eofi^e  tliat  rosein  ibe  tdi  of  the  <k)iiM!filla6on 
of  yugo^-whibfasQihe  ignorant  astronoin^tv*  thai  wiite  off litrnw^hiid 
fix  in  the bea^ns,  and' liialaaftff  above  thb€ii>(^<lidmbbta,  as'tiie 
noon  isfrom  the  earth  rbnt* this  10  no^iking' In  eoni^aridbwd^^ 
>hideona  firps  that  aie  kindled  in  Cfeimimy;  '•  >  •  •  •  - !  <•  Mii-*  *'- 
:.   V>  ^S^^'Ltht-JSkuiMiCs  kemt httMetm,  it  grem  ir'/.i  i  :•:=  f  j'    'M 

•isted  in  the  hair'of  fal0lM43  whett  Dalilah  had  tieaehetously  cut 
it  off,  the  PfaihAtinea  put  onl  his  eyea$  biltias  Ik  gife.w  jagaiirhia 
strength  retunidd,  and  then  he  pulled  down  the  hdiis6'  oyer  the 
heads  of  his  enemies,  «tid  was  himself  buti^  with  them  vfnAgmUkm 

ruins.  ■     :.  •    }  :.      .    .1:  .        ..-.•:  ,,.     ^.'■S  •  .    '>  .J.   -Miiil 

y.260.  A4^A^<f  rigid  (krddiei^  :  A  grey  frjar  of  ilbe^Fnm- 
ciscan  ordcv,^  eo  vailed  'frem  a  eord  /f«U  .eif ^  knots;  which  he  rwea^s 
about  Us  middle,  andeoCasieBaUy:  diseiplinef  himself'  wilb.  •  • .  i ->■ 
.  y.272.  '2W#  to  tuinmi  0  fa$ia  Hmli\s':  htt^^ 
jKnigfat's  Tale^4evotes  hi»  beard  to  Mars, in  the  following  msmnev; 
*^  And  eke  to  this  a  vow  X  will  mc  bind,,  .  •  ;.     ". 

My  bfMilijmy  hwM  ^t'iiMigethiewiMUin^ 
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That  never  yet  fel^AS^«49^^«ii:  ;> ..         . '  f 
.   Of  rasoiuTy  htf  of  wkfiVi  1  -^^^  ^^te  ym^.  Og;ive.) 

M4Atiop«8;  the  thMe:de8titiieii^  .whom  ;tlM  iMiokiit  pcwti  fci(siied 
to.!i|ii»M4  detbrminehow.  loDir  the.>l«ead  of .lif<i: ahOiiU-JMt 
Spiltier^efGfibea  ^ni  thus  m:hi»F«ity  Qotoeu:  .<i. 

V.TlMMliefowil'iiiemAUaMtiB^to^  :;<  t  •;  )  ;i> 

ii:j  Tlii$;airefUi.dMtaff  tl&Bdiil^ia.l^^  miO,:  .  .\  .:;i  i- .  / 

^ . '  <  Anil  "wltii  titiweiry^d  fiB^eni  dmwfngp' o«t    !  > 
,i.:  ■■•■  The  Una*  of  iUe iKHA liviii^  kiiowMge hkL ! .  ,1 , 

.  I  ^ild  Cldthci  Mi  the  fook;  the  whiles  the  thread  ,' r 
; : .. '  >3y.iim^Xlioheikwi»jp«o  wHhfMun^ 
..  /.'ThAtefdel Atvoposimdid;     -   .•'.••■■■;'•.::■•.:  ■:■•  ^:M;)  vi^m/« 
•  ;•  •     With cjwvcd toife eiitting^ the' twiit in twiim  :)s:  .)•'. 

.>t.   Meil>«lrotche4n^whofiedajB  defend  Diifthhwd*  10. t«iii*^ 
^iiidBhakeipeave^  in  his  MMhrnmnev  Night's  DrouBy  JMSk«s  JRjf- 
iBBiiMisd^y,-  .■■■•...;.■■.:.'■•.,.• 

1      ,  ■  Cut  thread  and  thniBQL*' 

.  :y.^88l.  SolBorMdTtiUainiiug^Uc.]  aaspetTaliacotiQsilrflB  liorti 
hi  Bonbniay  A*D.  1668,  and  was  professor  of  physio  and  jdif^eiy 
thenBi  /Has  statue  stands  in  the  aaatomieal  theatre^  hoMin^'athosto 
iKiis  hMid.  I  He  wrote  a  tkeatirie  in  Lathi,  oatted  ChmHiplttNota, 
in  which  he  teaches  the  art  of  ihgraftiMg^  inqhes,  eu^  Ups,  %uu  %ith 
the  proper  instromentsi  and  bandages.  Many  aie  of  dphiion  that 
-VkMahotias  neiwr  put  his  higenioos  contrivances  in  practice ;  they 
tnoagSne  that  snch  operations  are  too  pahrfhl  sind  ditficdlt  to  he^al- 
ifeniptiBd,  and  doabt  of  the  sncoess ;  howevelFyTaliaooflusww^  not  litn 
igiilar  in  his  doctrine,  for  he  shdwis  that  Alexander  Benodictins,  a  fii- 
nkMis  writer  in  soigeiy,  described  the  opention  for  lost  noses  before 
him;  as  does  tliat  great  anatomist  Yesalius ;  and  Ambrose  Parens 
mentions  a  snvgeon  who  phustised  tMs  art  with  stft^ess-lii-seVeral 
iHitaiioes.  Onr  own  ootmtryman,  Mn  CKaiiei  Barnard;  sergeant- 
auigeon  to  Qoeen  Ame^  asseith'tfaat  it  hiis  beeh  prsctbed  with 
^vroHderfol  diexterity  andvoocess,  as  may  be  proVedflr^  antherities 
not'io  be  contested,  whatever  semples  some,  who  harve  not  exa- 
mined tlie  history,  nay  entertain  ooneeming  either  tiie  truth  or 
probability  of  the  fad  n  so  tlniit  ii^m  BMMit  sorprising  ttang,  that  few 
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or  notie  shonld  since  hare  attempted  to  iitilate'to  umihy  ^d  fsx^ 
cellent  a  pattern.  There  was  a  BMKUnrn  inslaBce  of  ihe  MjtM^M  qC^hia  ^ 
operation  exhibitod,  a  f&m  yeai»  ago,  in  the  viadonra  of  most  of;  tip . 
print-shops  in  London.  It  waH  tlio  portndt  of:  a'  Rlalu»tt»  ift^f, . 
who,  haying  his  nose  cut  off  in  one  of  the  wara  of.Tipf)po,$aib,'  had 
the  deficient  member  supplied  by  tiie  dexteiity  of' an  Indian  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Fladd,  a  RosiemsiaB  philosopher -and; phyaiolatf,  men- 
tioned hereafter  by  Butler,  informs'  us,  as  he  pn^tends,  ffpm  un- 
questionable authority,  #teit  a  certain  aobleaian  in  Italy,,  who  had 
lost  great  part  of  his  nos^  in  a  duel,' Was  adriaed  by  oiie;of  jliis  ph}'- 
sicians  to  take  one  of  his  slaves,  and  to  make  a  vound  m  hifk  ^Xp^9 
and  to  join  the  Uttie  Vemaittderof  his  nooe  to  the  fvo^nded  arm  of 
hfil  nAate,  aiid  to^  continue  it  there  for  some  tirne^  tiU  the  flesl^  a£ 
the  arm  was  united  to  his  nose.  The  nobleman  prevailed  upon  omt 
of  his  slaves,  on  the  promise .  of  fneodom  and  a  reward,  to  ,<^nsent 
to  the  experiment {  by  which  the  double  flesh  was.unltedi  and  a 
piece  of  flesh  wjas  out  ont  of  tiie  slave's  arm,  which  was«o  ma- 
naged by  a  skilAil  smrgeon  as  to  serve  lor  a  natural  no^fi  The 
slave  being  rewarded  and  set  free,  wenft.lo  l^aples,  where  he  fell 
sick  at]  A  died :  at  #hich  kurtani  a  galigrenn  uppeared  npo^  the  no- 
bteman's  iiose ;  uponwfaick.  thai  .part  of  tlie  nose  which  >|donged 
to  the  dead  man'iiahn  was,  by  the  adicke4>f:4iiA|>|ic^;uci^n|^  c{i||Lf>f  ^ 
ahd,beln^^eniobiira^^y  thte  abov!eHntf»tioiie4#xpen#«^,bo,lffNI 
{h^VailedTipen  iA  h&ve  his  own  arm  wounded  in  like.«i#tni|er^fA4 
to  apply  it  to  the  remainder  of  his  nose,  which  he  did;;  fMl^d-a.np^ 
nose,  at'Wpropier  fyetfod,  W]M  wi  out  of  it^  iKidoh  ccff(inm^  ipth 
him' till  «iethne  of  his  death;  .  :..  i  i\ 

X.^l&B-i.  Bid whmthe'diier^f  Nock Wfu  .   ,  .-  ii.  . 

dftrTck:  by  NbekisjneantOlattrCreliivejyt  aViidjiig^.prQb^)^^ 
as  he  was  a  brewer,  to  Notch,  the  brewer's  clerk,  jn.B^iTpiw^'a 
MksqrifeiMrAtf^s,--^''   •■-v  >*   ••■•.        ••*  w    ■  ,  ..  ^    .-     ■•.:;./ 
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Upon  hig^^^lumUMtknmgk  tkejirg,1  J!Rii^9^,wU  ^ 
UMi  i^f  AitMieB  «n4  Vmius,  one  of  the  Tn^an^bei^y  yfk^,  i^er 
Various  a^t^itf res,.  «Hme  into  Italy ;  and,  on  the  deatbx^f  jris  ^- 
th^^4kiv^Ltt6na8^4»M  Blade  fcmg  of  lAtiun^  imd  reig9?4^4w^ 
years.    When  Troy  was  laid  in  ashea»  he  took  his  age4.ftttl9r.i4Mr 
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chines  upon  bisbaek,  end-  reicaed  him  from  his  enemies ;  but  be-> 
in^  too  solicilouB  for  -hisjaon  and  household  gods,  he  lost  his  wife 
CreufML    This  part  of  his  histoiy  is  thiut  related  bj  Dqrden,  in  bia 
excellent  trsiisfistion  of  the  iEneid  s 
-     **  Hastey  mf  dear  father  ('tis  no  time  to  Wftit)^ 
And  load  iny  shoulders  with  a  willing  freight^. 
Whatever  befals  your  life  shall  be  my  oare. 
One  deaths'  or«9ie  deliy'rance^  we  will  shares 
My  hand  shall  lead  our  little  son,  and  you. 
My 'ftdthfiil  consort,  shall  our  steps  pursue/^ , 
•  Y;  991-^  Oor  Kmgkt  4idhear  no  Uis  a  pack 

O/hU  4wn  huUoohion  his  liadL]  Tfaendtes,  in  Homer, 
aeetifs  to  hate  been  in  some  respeote  of  the  same  make  as  Sk  Hu- 
dibras*  ■ 

'"    ''His  fig:ure  sudi  as  might  his  soul  proclaim, 
"'  One  eye  was  blinking^  and  one  leg  was  lame  ; 
His  ntotratai»  shoulders  hsUf  his  breast  o'enq>read. 
Thin  hair  bestrewed  his  long  misshapen  head ; 
'   Spleen  to  maiikind  his  envious  heart  possessed. 
And  nnich  he  hated  all,  but  most  the  best''  Pope*s  lUad, 
■'  V^lt&^.'Ai  whk^-pnti  &o.}  This  dish  is  more  peculiar  to  iho 
cbttnty  of  Devon  than*  to  any  other,  and  on  that  account  is  com- 
nfainljr-  called  Devonshire  white-pot    It  is  made  of  clotted  cream^ 
fcoilDd  fo  'the  consistence  of  a  custard,  by  which,  means  it  will 
ke^  good  for  seveiral  days. 

'"T.  905.  HU  doM^t  urns  ef  Hurdg  k^.]  Previops  to  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Leverian  Museum,  in  1806,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  that 
carious  collection  a  complete  suit  which  once  belonged  \p  Oliver 
Cnttttweil,  of  vrhich  the  doublet  was  fiNmed  of  coarse  ftu^  leather, 

■ 

aiade  sometinng  in  the  Ihshkin  Ihat  our  draymen's  jackets  ure  of 
at  the  l^res^t  dayl 

y.  310.  And  hmdbeen  at  the  tiegt  cfBuUetL}  Bo«ilognewas  b^ 
sieged  by  king  Henry  Ylli.  in  (Mrson,  July  14,  ]L544,  and  surien- 
dii^red  iii  the  month  of  September  following.  . 
*  y.  314.  €f  ammumtum  bread,  Coe*]  Coarse  bread  whid^  soldiers 
aiie^lhmished  with  on  marches,  and  in  camp  and  garrison,. and 
^wUh,  fiom  the  black  colour,  leseknbling  gunpowder^  is  ^f^led  anv 
ttmdtion  bread.  ..  ,     i         / 
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V.  31dw  And  fin  hkek  piiddings,  &0.]  Pudifiiiga,  'tlie.4)rincipa1 
ingredient  in.vhidi  U  tlie  Uood  of  ho|^  which  Butler  ludtcroody 
stales  proper  food  for  warriors  who  delight  m  blood.  - 
y «  327-8.  And  iko*  knigkU-^rrmit*^  •$  some  thinks  •  - 

OfMp  did  meither  <al  wnr  driwiJ]  Butier,  probably,  al- 
huks  here  to  a  saying  of  Pon  Quixote.  ''  Though,  I  tiihik,''  aayi 
the  hero  of  La.  Mavcha,  ^  I  have  'read  i^i  maay  histories  of  ehi- 
i^alry  in  my  time  as  any  other  man,  I  nerer  could  find  that  the 
knight-errants  ever  eat^  unless  it  were  by  mere  aeeident,  when  they 
were  invited  to  great,  feasts  land  royAl  banquets ;  at  biher  times 
they  indulged  themsdves  with  littie  other  Ibod  besidtes  their 
thoughts."  1 

V.  337-8.  'Tisfalte, fin- Arthur  tvorein  kali 

Round  tahlsy  like  afitrtkmgaleJ]  By  some  of  our  his- 
torians mention  is  made  of  a  famous  Britishking.of  that  name,  in 
the  sixth  century,  who  instituted  an  order  of  knights,  called 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table:  for,  to  avoid  any  dispute  about  pri- 
ority of  plaoe  when  they  met  together  at  meat,  he  caused  a  table 
to  be  made,  whereat  none  eould  sit  higher  or  lower  than  another. 
In  the  Tatler,  it  is  observed^^of.  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  **  that 
he  is  generally  looked. upoA  as  the  first  that  ever  sat  down  to  a 
wholo  roasted  ox  (which  was  certainly  the  best  way  ^to  pvesennfe 
the  gravy) ;  and  it  is  finrther  added^  that 'he  and  hia-kaight*  sat 
about  it  lit  his  round  table,  and  usualiy  consumed  it  ta  the  honeB, 
before  they  would  enter  upon  any  debateof  moment. 
V;  346.  ■     ^'"  their  mmeheone*']  An  aftemoonV repasti 
v.  353.  With  basket-hit  thatwmdd  hold  Jnroth.]  PopOy  in  his  His- 
oellaneous  Poems,  has  atfaongfatin  allprobabHity  borrowedfinom  this: 
^^  Jn  days  of  (M  our  iatiieni  went  to  war, 
Expecting  s^hurdy  blows  and  hardy  fare ; 
Their  beef  they  often  in  their  murrioil  stew^d> 
And  in  their  basketrhilt  tbebr  bevVage  brewM.^ 
V.  350.  Thetrenekantkbuk*']  A  sharp  cutting  Uad^. 
'*  As  by  his  belt  he  wore  a  long  patade,  [dagger} 
Aad  of  his  sword,  foil  trenchimt  was  the  blade.^     . 

ChauDer*g  Reeve's  Tale. 
lb.  Toledo  trtLstyJ]   Toledo,  the  capital  of  New  Castile,  was 
fao^ous  for  its  manutSwture  of  sword  blades,,  and  other  armour. 
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V.372.  Than  Sk^jMU  Bum  immOing  sf^lder.}  A  hrnkt^hdllff, 
one  of  the- lowest  and  nost  despicable  retainers  cf  the  law.  *<  How 
wittily/'  says  Dr.  Grey,  in  tins  place,  ^*  does  the  poet  describe  an 
arrest?  This  thongfat  has  been^mncb  admired^  alid  has  g^ven  a  hint 
to  twio  eekebrated  Writers  to  improve  open  it  in  as  fine  a  vein  of 
satire  and  bnrlesqne  as  ever  appeared  in  '«ny  langda^  1  HfiiA. 
the  reader  camiDt  be  displeased  to  see  them  f|iioted  in  this  filace.^ 

:    **Vrr- Behind  him  stalks 

'  .!'  .    Anather  KMHutor,  ndt  mdikiB  fatmseir, 
Satten  of  aspect,  by  the  vnlgar  oaii'd 
A  catchpole,  whose  polhited  hands  the  gods 
\Vith  haste  incredible  and  magic  charms 
Erst  have  endor'd.    If  his  simple  palm 
Should  haply  on  ill-jated  shoulders  lay 
Of  de'btor,  stiSaigpbt  his  body,  to  the  touch 
Obsequious,  (as  whilom  knights  were  wont) 
To  some  enchanted  castle  is  convey'd, 
Where  gates  impregnable,  and  coercive  chains 
In  4urance  strict  detain  him,  tiU  in  form 
Of  money,  Fallas  sets  the  capthre  free.''      ' 

JPhilip's  SpUndid  JSMHng. 
The  author  of  Ihe  Tatler,  evidently  borrowing  his  idea  irem  Hu- 
dibias,  saj^s,  .^.'  As.  for  Tiptftaffe,  the  .youagesl  son,  be  was.  an  ho- 
jMct  feUow;  hulhissons^  and  his  son's  sons,  have  all  of  themibeen 
the  veriest  rogves  livi%;  it  ifei  thieunlnofcy-bimBch  has  stocked  the 
nation  witii  ^t  swarm  of  lawyers,  •attorneys,  Serjeants, 'and  bai- 
USk,  with  which  the  nation  is  overrun.  Tipstafie,  behftg.  a  seventh 
aoo,  used  to  cure  the  kiiufsevll^  bnt  his  xascall>^bescendaa(ts  are 
so  far  from  having  that  healing,  quality,  that,  by  a^teuflli  vipon  the 
shoulder,  they  give  a  man  sdcli  an  ill  babit  <e(  boii^  thali  he  can 
never  come  abroad  a£tolrw!ard8«-'  ?       • 

y.  379.  It-  toot  A  servioemkh  drndgganT}  A  dudgeon  ^dagger  sig- 
nifies a  smaM  dagger,  an4  in  this  sense  \it  is  used  by  'our  poet. 
Curio,  in  Heamnontand  f'lelcher's  oamedy  of  the  Coxcomb, 
speaking  of  te  justice,  saya,  ^  An  his  justice  be  as  'Aort  as  his 
memory,  a  dudgeon  dagger  will  serve  him  to  mow  down  sin 
withal.'' 
Y;  MS.  It  wM  ser^  irencherM,  or  chip  hrml,]    Hudibras's 
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dagf  ^  reminds  us  of  the  charactor  of  Scrub  in  the  Beam's  Strata* 
gem,  who  had  a  new  office  and  employiiient  for  erery  day  in  the 
week.  '*  A  monday/J  says  he,  *'  I  driye  the  coach,  of  a  Tuesday 
I  driye  the  plough,  on  Wednesday  I  follow  the  hounds,  on  Thursday 
I  dun  the  tenants^  on  Friday  I  go  to  market,  on  Saturday  I  draw 
warrants,  and  <m  Sunday  I  drew  beer." 

Y.  383.  TomH  ekeeny  &c.]  Like  Corporal  Nun's  sword,  in 
Shakespeare's  Henry  Y.  "  I  dare  not  fight,''  says  he,  "  but  I  will 
wink,  and  bold  out  mine  iron ;  it  is  a  simple  one,  what  thoi^h ;  it 
will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure  cdd  as  another  msan's  sword 
will,  and  there's  an  end." 

Y.  387.  It  had  been  'pretUiee  to  a  brewer.']  Butler  here  ailndei 
to  the  knight's  connection  with  Oliver  Cromwell^  who,  though  of 
good  family,  was  befiure  his  coming  into  parliament  a  brewer^  at 
Huntingdon.  This  circumstance  is  often  introduced  by  the  loyal 
autlMMTS  in  ridicule  of  the  protector.  Butler,  qteaking  of  him  in 
his  Remains,  says, 

*^  Who,  fickler  than  the  city  ni0r,  .  ,*  ...    m  ..wi 

Can  change  his  brewer*B  coat  to  buff;    . 
His  dray-cart  to  a  coach,  the  beast 
Into  two  Flander's  mares  at  least;  .  « .    . , 

Nay,  hath  the  heart  to  murder  kings, 
Like  David,  only  with  his  slings." 
In  another  poem  of  the  same  period,  but  by  a  diffsvenl  aQthor^ 
flie  parliament  house  is  thus  described : 

**  Tvi  Nd's  old  brewhouse  now  I  swear ;       * 
The  speaker's  but  his  skinker, 
Their  members  are  like  the  council  of  war. 
Carmen,  pedlars,  tinkers." 
Y.  411-2.  ButfOfternumi/ftraimsmidhmafee,  ;    k; 

He  got  up  to  the  saddle  eavesJ]  The  knight  was  of  low. 
stature,  and  as  his  horse  was  ^  sturdy,  large  and  tall,'f  and  he  fur- 
nished with  so  many  accoutrements,  no  wonder  he  had  great  d^ffi* 
culty  to  mount  him.  The  rest  of  the  circumstances  attendftig  the 
knight's  settii^  out  on  his  adventures,  are  admirably  calculated  tQ 
support  the  ridicule  cast  upon  his  character  fiom  the  commence^ 
meat  of  the  poenu  - 

Y).  4d9.  The  beaitf9$M  9twr^  iarg^,  mlid,$M]    QiV  |wet  li#i 
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had  probably  his  eye  on  Shakespeare's  description  of  Pcfrvehio's 
horse,  in  the  Taming  of  the  ShreWr  **  His  horse/'  says  Biondello 
^  faip'd  With  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stinlips  of  no  kindred :  be^ 
aides,  possessed  with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  ehine, 
troabled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,  fall  of  wind* 
galls,  sped  with  the  spavins,  said  with  the  yellows,  past  cure  of  the 
ii^es,  stark  i^Muled  with  the  staggers,  beg^awn  with  the  bots,  swayed 
ia  the  baok,  and  with  a  batf  check'd  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep^i 
leaiher,  which,  being  restradned  to  keep  htm  from  stimibling,  hath 
been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots ;  one  girt  six  times 
pieced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of  velure,  which  hath  two  letters 
for  her  name  fairly  set  down  in«  studs,  and  here  a«id  there  pierced 
with  packthread^** 

'  /  y.  430.  Or  mended  pace,  ikon  Spanim'd  whipped,']  AlFading  to 
the.  ittory,  in  one  of  L'Estrange's  Fables,  of  the  Spaniard  under 
flie  lash,  who  made  a  point  of  honour  of  it  not  to  mend  his  paetf 
for  the  saving  of  his  carcass,  and  so  marched  his  stage  wiHi  as 
much  gravity  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  procession,  insomuch  that 
one  of  the  spectators?  ad^nsed  him  to  consider,  that  the  longer  he- 
was  upon  the  way  the  longer  he'  must  be  under  tiie  scourge,  and 
the  more  haste  he  made,  the  sooner  he  would  be  out  of  his  pain. 
*^  Noble,  Sir,''  says  the  Spaniard,  *^  1  kiss  yonr  hand  for  your 
courtesy,  but  it  is  below  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  run  like  a  dog :  if 
e¥er  It  should  be  your  fortune  to  fall  under  the  same  discfpKhc, 
you  shall  have  my  consent  to  walk  your  course  at  what  rate  yon 
please  yourself?  but,  in  the  mean  time,  with  your  good  faVour,  I 
shall  make  bold  to  use  my  own  liberty." 
y  •  433-4.  That  Cteear^s  hone,  who,  wfame  goes, 

Had  corns  upon  his'feei  and  foes.]  Suetonius-  relates 
in  his  History  of  the  Cadsars,  that  Julius  Caesaer  had  a  horse  witli 
feet  fike  «  man^s. 

~  y.  4ST,  A  squire  he  had,  whose  name  was  Ralph.]  Sir  Roger 
I>^trange,  in  his  Key  to  Hudibras,  says,  ''  This  famous  Squire 
irto  ofte  Isaac  Robinson,  a  zealous  butcher  in  Moorfields,  who 
wiui  alwaiys  contriving  some  new  qnerqo  cut  in  church  govem- 
tikfiitf  but  in  another  Key  it  is  observed,  ^*  that  Hudibras's  squire^ 
was  one  Pemble,  a  tailor,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  seqnestra- 
to^*    Aft  Butler  boiraired  the  name  of  his  kni^t  Ironr  Spenser, 
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it  is  probable  he  named  his  squire  from  Ralph,  the  gtooer's  ap- 
prentice in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  called  the  Knight  of  tfah 
Burning  Pestle*  It  might  be  asked,  how  it  comes  to  pass  tlial 
the  knight  makes  choice  of  a  squire  of  different  principles  from  hS« 
own?  and  why  the  poet  afterwards  skys, 

Never  did  trusty  squire  with  knight, 

Of  knight  with  squire  e'er  jump  more  right } 

Their  arms  and  equipage  did  fit, 

As  well  as  virtues,  piuis  and  wit, 
when  there  is  so  manifest  a  disagreement  in  the  principal  t>^  <)f 
their  characters?  To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  end  they 
proposed  by  those  adventures  was  the  same^  and  though  they  dif- 
fered about  circumstantials,  they  agreed  to  unite  their  forces 
against  the  established  religion.  The  poet,  by  this  piece  of  man- 
agement, intended  to  show  the  joint  concurrence  of  sectaries 
against  all  law  and  order  at  that  time.  Had  the  knight  and  his 
squhe  been  in  all  occurrences  of  the  one  opinion,  we  should  never 
havelmd  those  eloquent  disputes  about  synods,  oaths,  eotisoieneesi 
&c  wfaieh  are  s(«ne  of  the  chief  beauties  in  the  poem,  and  give  tis 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  character  of  those  times :  besides,  thii 
conduct  was  necessary  to  give  an  agreeable  diversity  of  diaracte* 
to  the  hero  of  the  piece. 

V.  466. by  birth  it  tmhr.]    We  gather  from  eontdrnporftry 

writers^  that  most  of  the  Knights  of  the  Thitnble  of  those  timei^ 
were  inimical  to  the  established  -church  government  The  Ana-> 
baptists  of  Munster,  who  committed  such  horrible  excesses  in- 
Germany,  had  their  origin  in  a  tailor.  Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
gives  a  description  of  the  sect  of  tailors,  so  humorous  and  appro* 
priate,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  placing  it 
before  our  readers.  *'  About  this  time  [soon  after  the  reformation] 
it  happened  that  a  sect  arose,  whose  tenets  obtained  and  spread 
&r  and  wide  in  the  grande  mondey  and  among  every  body  of  good 
fashion.  They  wondiipped  a  sort  of  idol,  who,  as  their  doctrine 
delivered,  did  daily  create  men  by  a  kind  of  manufactory  opera- 
tion. This  idol  they  placed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  on  an 
altar  about  three  feet  high.  He  was  shown  in^  the  person  of  a 
Persian  emperor,  sitting  on  a  superficies,  with  Ins  legs  interwovrar 
under  him.    Tlii»god  had  a  goose  for  hi&  ensign,  wtenee  H  h  that 
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some  men  pretend  to  deduce  his  ori^tl  from  Jupiter  Cftpitolinus« 
Aj|  his  left  hand,  beneath  his  altar,  hell  seemed  to  open  and  catdi 
at  the  animals  the  idol  was  creating :  to  preyent  which,  certain  of 
his  priests  hourly  flung  in  pieces  of  the  uninformed  mass  or  sub« 
stance,  and  sometimes  whole  limhs  already  enlivened,  which  the 
horrid  gulf  insatiably  devoured,  terrible  to  behold.  The  goose  was 
also  held  a  subaltern  divinity,  or  deut  minorum  gentiuniy  before 
whose  shrine  was  sacrificed  that  creature  whose  hourly  food  was 
human  gore,  and  who  is  in  so  great  repute  abroad  by  being  the 
deBgbt  and  Favourite  of  the  Egyptian  Cereopithecus.  Millions 
of  these  animals  were  slaughtered  every  day  to  appease  the  hun« 
ger  of  that  consuming  deity  The  chief  idol  was  worshipped  also 
as  the  inventor  of  the  yard  and  needle :  whether  as  the  god  of 
seamen,  or  on  account  of  certain  other  mystical  attributes,  hath 
Bot  been  sufficiently  clear/^ 

y .  467-8.  The  mighty  Tyrutn  Queen,  that  gain'd. 

With  subtle  shreds,  a  tract  ef  land^  Dido,  dangfater 
of  Belns,  King  of  Tyre,  sailed  to  that  part  of  Africa  which  is  cal^ 
•d  Zragt'tena,  and  bought  there  as  much  land  as  she  could  eompass 
with  a  bulFs  hide,  which  she  cut  into  small  stripes,  and  enclosed 
tfierewith  a  gieat  quantity  of  ground,  on  which  she  built  the  city 
of  CarthagCr 

y.  471.  Fnm  him  descended  cross4egg^d  hmghts.]  The  Knights- 
lemplara  had  their  effigies  hiid  on  their  tombs,  with  their  legs  cross- 
ed. Butler  here  alludes  also  to  the  tailor's  posture  in  sitting  at 
Us  work. 

.  y.  472.  Fmn'dfor  their  faith,  &c.]    Obliged  to  trust  much  in 
their  way  of  trade. 

y.  476-7-8.  As  the  hold  Trtjan  IGtight,  seen  hell, 
Not  with  a  eountetfeited  pass 
Of  golden  bough,  bat  true  gold^accl  To  understand 
the  humour  of  this  passage,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  that  the  tailors 
call  that  place  hell,  where  they  put  all  the  cloth  or  cabbage  they 
steal.  'Jlie  Trojan  Knight,  to  whom  he  alludes,  was  iEneas,  who 
consulting  the  Sybil  conoeming  the  method  he  should  take  to  see 
his  beloved  father  Anchises  in  the  shades  below^  was  accosted  in 
th*  following  terms:— 

^  Reeeiva  My  ooifBaBi.  -  In  ihia  neigfaboor  gfove 
There  stands  a  tncj  the  Oueen  of  Stygian.  Jove 
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Clainn  it  her  own :  thick  woods  and  g^loomjr  ilighi 

Conceal  the  happy  plant  from  human  sight 

One  bongh  it  bears,  bnt,  wondYoos  to  behold. 

The  ductile  rind  and  kaves  of  radiant  gold ; 

This  from  the  vulgar  branches  most  be  torn. 

And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  borne.*' 
V.  480-1.  Andke  another  wif  come  h^t: 

Some  call  it  giftSy  €tnd  eeme  new  lighiS\  The  knight 
and  squire  entertained  diflfenent  theological  opinions.  The  Inde- 
pendents and  Anabaptists  (of  ivhieh  sect  Ralph  probably  was) 
pretended  to  great  gifts,  as  they  called  them,  by  inspiration,  and 
their  preachers,  though  many  of  them  could  scarcely  read,  were 
called  gifted  brethren.  Some  of  the  modem  Methodists  are  no 
less  fknatical  and  inflated  than  their  Pmritanical  precursors. 
v.  487-8.  Lihe  etnmnentktiim  nine-penee  erocKd 

WUJ^To  midfrmn  my  lot&^it  lo^'d.]  Until  the 
year  1096,  when  all  money  not  milled  was  called  in,  a  nine-penny 
piece  of  silyer  was  as  common  as  sixpences  or  shillings,  and  these 
nine-pences  were  usually  bent  as  sixpences  commonly  are  now ; 
which  bending  was  called  to  my  love  «nd  from  my  Iotc,  and  such 
nine*pences  the  common  people  gave  or  sent  to  their  sweetfiearts^ 
as  tokens  of  love. 

y.  490.  To  looh  m  g^^-horee  in  the  manthS]  Persons  who  receive 
a  horse  as  a  present  are  not  Ukdy  to  examhie  his  month,  by  which 
bis  age  may  be  known,  with  such  care  as  a  person  that  is  going  t^ 
buy  a  horse. 
V.  495^  For  emnte  themeehes  wiUiometimes  he. 

Of  g^e  that  cost  them  nothing,  fr^^  Ig^nmce  k 
often  said  to  be  the  mottier  of  presumption.  The  Commonwealth 
fimatics  exceeded  even  the  reformers  in  Scotland  of  the  preceding 
century  in  presumption  and  ignorance.  A  modem  wit  and  scholar 
of  the  first  order,  speakmg  of  them,  says,  '*  every  transaction  of 
life  was  interlarded  with  scraps  from  Scripture,  and  their  own 
names  were  lost  in  names  adopted  from  tlie  two  testaments  i 
Cromwell  rebaptieed  his  whole  regunent  after  the  posterity  oft 
Abraham,  and  heard  tfie  pedigree  of  our  Saviour  every  day  at  toll 
call."  The  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  *^  Sh-  John  Birkenhead  re* 
vived,''  ridicvlss  these  pretended  saints  in  the  blowing  manaer  ;-^ 
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*'  if  these  be  saints,  'tis  vain  indeed 
To  think  there's  good  or  evil ; 
The  ^orld  will  soon  be  of  this  creed. 

No  god,  no  king,  no  dei^il* 
Of  all  those  monsters  which  we  read 

In  Afric,  Ind,  or  Nile, 
None  like  to  those  now  lately  bred 

Within  this  wretched  isle. 
The  cannibal,  the  tyger  fell. 
Crocodile^  and  sycophant, 
The  Turk,  the  Jew,  and  infidel. 
Make  up  an  English  saint'' 
V«  499-500.  He  could  deep  mysUriee  unriddle^ 

As  easily  as  thread  a  needUJ]  There  was  no  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  Puritans  more  conspicuous  than  the  alacrity 
wHh  whieh  they  affected  to  resolve  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.  The  most  awful  and  solemn  subjects 
were  discuiiiwd  among  them  with  as  little  gravity  or  reserve  as  if 
they  had  been  discoursing  of  mere  matters  of  trade,  or  the  most 
ordinary  concerns  of  human  life ;  and  therefore,  when  talking  of 
religions  subjects,  they  generally  drew  their  metaphors  from  some 
of  the  handicrafts  to  which  they  belonged ;  as  our  poet  in  this 
place  says  of  the  squire,  he  could  deep  mysteries  unriddle,  as 
easily  its  throad  a  needle,  which  could  have  been  no  difficult  mats* 
ter  for  a  man  bred  a  tailor.  Dr.  Echand,  (Contempt  of  the  Clergy) 
makes  mention  of  one  of  the  fanatical  preachers,  who,  discoursing 
about  the  sacrament  and  faith,  tells  his  hearers,  that  Christ  is  a 
treasury  of  all  wares  and  commodities,  and  therefore,  opening  his 
wide  throat,  cries  aloud,  '*  Good  people,  what  do  you  lack,  what 
do  you  buy  ?  Will  you  buy  any  balm  of  Gilead  and  eye-jsalve,  any 
myrrh,  aloes,  or  cassia?  Shall  I  fit  yon  virith  a  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, or  with  a  white  garment?  See  here!  What  is  it  you  want? 
Here  is  a  very  choice  armoury:  shall  I  show  yoi|  a  heLpaet  of 
salvation,  a  shield  or  breast-iplate  of  faith?  Will  .you  please  to 
walk  in  and  see  some  precious  stones,  a  jasper,  a  sapphire,  a  chal* 
oedony?  Speak,  what  do  you  buy?"  Dr.  Echard  remarks  upon 
this,  esiytravagant,  profane  rant,  very  properly,  '*  now  for  my  part  I 
ninst  needs  say,  and  I  much  fancy  I  speak  the  minds  of  thousands^ 
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that  it  had  been  much  hotter  for  such  an  impudeni  and  ridiculous 
hawler  as  thb  was,  to  have  been  oondemned  to  have  cried  oysters 
and  brooms,  than  to  discredit,  at  this  unsanctified  rate,  his  profes* 
sion  and  our  religion." 

^.^m-S.  AUgkithiUfaUsdmim/rommiiigk, 

.  Far  spirituml  trades  U  cozen  hf,]  Butler  probably 
here  designs  a  ^piihble  on  the  spiritual  lights  which  the  Presby- 
terian visionaries  pretended  to,  and  which  he  compares  to  the 
show-lights  which  certain  trade's  people  use  to  set  ofif  their  com* 
modities  to  the  best  advantage.  Mercers^  silkmeny  drapers,  &c. 
have  a  particular  light  wliich  comes  from  the  top  of  their  shops,  by 
which  their  goods  arc  shown  with  a  better  effect ;  and  the  same,  it 
is  well  known,  is  the  case  with  exhibitions  of  pictures^  which  are 
always  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  when  the  light  is  so  managed 
as  to  proceed  from  the  top  of  the  exhibition  room. 

y.  509.  An  ignis  faiuus,  £jcc.]  A  reiplendent  exhalation  of  the 
earth,  caused,  as  it  is  most  geneially  supposed,  by  tlie  decomposi- 
tion of  putrid  substances.  This  pbosphorin  exhalation  is  known 
in  country  parts  by  the  name  of  a  Jack  o'lanthom,  or  Will  with 
the  vnsp,  and  according  to  vulgar  tradition,  often  causes  people  to 
wander  iiMit  of  their  way,  and  leads  them  into  pools  and  ditobeo; 
The  reason  of  this,  which  can  be  explained  upon  natural  princi- 
ples, is,  tlwt  these  exhalations  most  frequently  arise  in  damp  and 
marshy  placesyand,  consequently^  that  those  who  approach  to  take 
fi  nearer  view  of  them,  are  liable  to  fall  into  the  swamps  from 
whence  they  proceed. 

y«  511-2.  To  maha  them  dip  thenuelvtSy  and  sauud 

For  Christendom  in  dirty  pondJl  Butler,  like  Shake- 
speare, when  he  starts  a  good  idea,  seems  to  think  he  can  never 
make  enough  of  it :  his  ignis  fatuus  naturally  enough  leads  the 
saints  into  pools  and  ditches,  but  instead  of  leaving  them  there 
ashamed  of  their  folly,  their  enthusiasm  still  sits  closely  by  them, 
and  he  represents  them  diving  for  salvation,  and  fishing  to  catoh 
regeneration.  Nothing  can  be  mpre  exquisite  .than  the  humour 
of  Ha^  passage,  nothing  more  unconstrained  and  unforced  thaa 
the  application  of  it.  This  will  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  reader^ 
when  he  is  informed  that  the  sectaries  to  whom  Butler  more  par- 
ticularly alludes  here,  were  the  Anabaptists,  or  dippers^  as  they 
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w«o  tiien  called,  tn  deriiloii,  who  maintained  that  regeneratkni 
was  not  gnmted  to  sinneny  unless  the  whole  body  was  immersed 
in  the  waters  of  baptism.  Accordingly  men  and  women  were 
often  publicly  baptized  before  large  bodies  of  people,  the  priest 
accompanying  them  into  the  water,  and  remaining  there,  in  the 
severest  seasons,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony.  Of  the 
abdses  to  which  snch  a  practice  would  be  liable,  not  a  word  need 
here  be  said :  they  are  sufficiently  ridiculed  in  the  following  hues, 
taken  from  a  satire  against  hypocrites. 

**  Men  say  there  was  a  sa«red  wisdom^  then, 
That  rurd  the  strange  opinions  of  these  men ; 
For  by  much  washing  child  got  cold  i'  ih'  bead. 
Which  was  the  cause  so  many  samts  snuffled. 
On,  cry'd  another  sect,  lef  s  wash  all  o'er, 
The  parts  behind,  and  eke  the  parts  before.— 
Then  full  of  sauce  and  zeal,  up  steps  Elnathan, 
This  was  his  name  now,  once  he  had  another. 
Until  the  ducking  pond  made  him  a  l»t>Uier, 
A  deacon  and  a  buffeter  of  Satan.'' 
The  Anabaptists  of  the  present  day  support  their  principal  doc* 
tme  upon  tliose  words  of  our  Saviour,  **  He  thai  beUeveth^  and  is 
h9pH$ed^  tkaU  be  saved.*'    Now,  as'  adults,  or  grown  persons,  are 
alone  capable  of  belieying,  they  argue  that  none  but  adults  are  fit 
to  be  baptized.  The  modem  Anabaptists  baptize  their  converts  in 
baths  m  their  chapels  of  worship,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation, 
but  they  are  never  entirely  naked  when  they  are  immersed ;  as, 
was  the  case  vnth  the  ancient  discipluiants  of  their  sect 
y.  615-6.  7'kis  light  inspii*es  amdphys  yptm 

2%t  ¥ios§  of  saint,  like  hagfipe  dnme,^  The  secti&ries 
in  Cn>mweU*s  time  were  most  of  them  men  of  the  meanest  educa- 
tion and  lowest  habits,  and  consequently  utter  enemies  to  all 
refinements  of  literature,  or  graces,~or  polish  of  elocution.  The 
drawl  and  twang  of  a  vulgar  Methodist  of  the  present  day,  will 
iltfnish  us  with  a  lively  notion  of  the  Puritan  preachers,  to  whom 
Butler  here  alludes,  and  whom  another  poet  of  his  own  age  des- 
cribes as, 
■  '  <'  With  fkce  and  fashion  to  be  known 
l>'iir  one  of  pure  election ; 
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•  With  eyet  tU  whtte,  and  many  a  groan, 

:.  With  neok  aside  to  draw  in  tone. 
And  harp  in's  nose,  or  h^  is  none/' 

Y>620«  Bui  tjririhml  newi-^bropperM  eon  hmr^  Pethapt  it  woald 
be  an  emtedatioii  to  tiiis  passage  to  read  can  hettr:  i.e.  they  speak 
in  a  langnage  so  harsh,  dissonant,  and  nnconth,  that  none  but 
spiritoal  eayesxdroppers,  gifted  brethren  like  themsehres,  can  listen 
lei  them  with  patience?  or,  onr  poet  may  have  meant  by  iieac  to 
understand,  i.e.  that  the  preachers  spoke  so  unintelligibly  that 
non^  bat  the  sanctified  like  themselTes  could  possibly  understand 
theai.  Eaves-drc^pers  are  reputed  in  law,  malicious  persons  who 
tisien  to  ihe  discomfies  of  the  unwary,  in  order  to  inform  against 
them ;  but  Butier  probably  intended  no  more  by  the  words,  than 
listeners  of  the  worst  class. 

y.  tSt^S-l.  Tkm  Balph  became  infaUihle, 
As  three  or  four  leggfd  oracle^ 
Or  tmcient  cup,  or  modem  chair.']  Among  the  nu* 
meroas  sects  of  fimatics  into  which  the  nation  was  split  in  Crom- 
welFs  time,  there  was  not  one,  periiaps,  which  did  not  think  itself 
the  only  true,  infallible  church.  The  squhe  belonged  to  the  most 
sour  and  austere  sect  of  fanatics,  and  therefore  was  tiie  more 
likely  to  be  presuming  in  his  spiritual  gifts  and  graces.  He  looked 
upon  himself  as  no  ordinary  man ;  but  as  one  whom  pious  exer- 
dses  and  meditations  had  made  perfect  In  a  word,  he  was  one 
of  thfHie  bot*headed  enthusiasts  who  can  persuade  themselyes  into 
the  beHef  of  any  thing,  and  have  so  superior  an  opinion  of  their 
own  judgment,  that  they  can  never  allow  themselyes  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  Hence  Butler  says,  in  a  fine  strain  of  humour,  Ralpk 
became  nffaUibiej  at  three  or  four  legg'd  oracle,  the  amneKteupj  or 
modem  ekair.  The  three  legged  oracle  refers  to  the  tripos,  or 
three  footed  stool,  upon  which  the  priestess  of  Delpbos  sat,  wheu 
die  ddiycred  her  oracles :  the  four  legged  oracles  may  probably 
allnde  to  the  elephants  which  the  kings  of  Siam,  and  other  eastern 
potentates,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  divination,  and  which  they 
belieyed  in  as  implicitly  as  the  ancients  did  in  the  oracles  of 
Apollo.  The  ancient  cup  has  reference  to  Joseph's  divination  cup,, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  the  modem  chair  implies 
tbe  papal  throne,  (which  the  Popes  in  their  affected  humility  call 
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our  chair,)' from  which  all  the  infellible  biiils  and  deoi^tals  of  tho 
see  of  Rome^  in  the  technical  language  of  those  Instniments,  are 
said  to  proceed. 

V.  629.  Spoke  truth  point4fhmk,  tke^  uimmnre.]  The  ancient 
oracles  were  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  real  meaning 
of  the  responses  they  deliy^cd,  which  wore  left  to  the  sagacity  of 
those  who  consulted  them  to  interpret,  or  fat  time  to  discover. 
Hence,  when  they  stumbled  upon  truth  ^oint'-ihmky  they  might 
well  be  said  to  speak  unawares.  When  Alexander,  previous  to 
his  Persian  expedition,  went  to  consult  the  oraoie  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  the  priestess  refused  to  ascend  the  tripos,  till  Alexander 
obliged  her  by  force,  when,  unable  to  resist  any  longer,  she  cried 
out,  *^  thou  art  irmneilley'*  and  these  wmls  were  accepted  by  the 
hero  without  any  furtlier  oracle. 

y.  530.  In  magic  tah$num  and  cahaL']  Magic  talismans  w«re 
anciently  of  various  kinds,  and  for  various  uses*  The  charms 
used  by  the  common  people  in  the  days  of  fanaticism,  were  simi- 
lar in  every  point,  exc^  identity  of  substanoe,  to  the  talismans 
which  the  ancient  Persian  magi  fabricated.  They  were  to  pre- 
serve the  wearers  or  ovi^ners  of  them  against  particular  dangers  i 
as,  according  to  a  vulgar  notion,  that  skinny  membrane,  called  a 
oawl,  with  which  some  diildren  are  bom,  is  thought  to  be  an  in^ 
fidlible  preservative  against  drowning,  though  the  opinion  is  justly 
exploded  by  ail  persons  of  sense.  The  orientalists  of  the  present 
day  are  still  fiunous  for  their  talismans,  but  in  modem  Europe,  if 
we  except  the  Turkish  provinces  in  Europe,  some  parts  of  Poland, 
and  the  Russian  empire,  this  superstitious  delusion  b  nearly  ex- 
tinct. The  cabal  is  a  superstition  of  Hebrew  origin,  which  con- 
ibted  in  a  fontastic  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  according 
to  the  dreams  of  the  rabbins,  by  giving  every  text  a  triple  mean* 
ing:  1.  The  simple  or  literal  meaning;  2.  The  abstruse  or  allego* 
rical  meaning ;  3.  Hie  numerio  meaning,  taking  the  letters  of  each 
word  for  cyphers  or  arithmetical  numbers.  This  folly  prevailed 
throughout  Christendom  to  a  wonderful,  extent  at  <mo  period,  and 
they  are  still  to  be  found  interpreters  of  the  Apooalypse,  who  deal 
in  such  reveries. 

Y.  632.  As  far  as  Adam's  first  green  Ireeches.']  Butler,  in  this 
paasage,  probably  meant  to  ridtQule  tho  Calvinistic,  or  Geneva 
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translation  of  tiie  Bible,  published  in  English  with  noteSy  in  4to. 
and  8yo.  in  the  year  1567,  apd  in  fobo  in  1615,  in  which,  in  C^ 
nesis  iii.  7.  are  the  following  words :  *^  And  they  sewed  ^  leaves 
together,  and  made  themseWes  breeches/'  instead  of  ipronB,  as  in 
the  authorised  translation. 

,  V.  533.  Deep  sighted  m  inteUigenees.']  Intelligenoes  were  those 
spnits  or  angels,  which  were  supposed  to  regpulate  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  for  as  the  squire  to  his  theological  acquire- 
ments added  that  of  being  well  versed  in  astrology,  he  was  able  to 
predict  future  events  from  the  aspect  of  the  stars. 

V.  635-6.  And  much  of  terra  meegmtOf 

TV  imteUigible  woHd  emdd  mn^,"]  This  passage  is  in- 
tended to  ridicule  those  who  aigue  upon  subjects  of  which  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  any  knowledge.  The  squire  was  s 
man  of  such  universal  knowledge,  that  ^e  oould  say  much  evea 
of  those  parts  of  the  world  that  were  unknown  and  undiscovered. 

V.  639.  Or  Sir  Agrippa,  &c.]  Comelins  Agrippa  flonrished  hi 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  a  kamed,  but  difficult  writer ;  and 
died  counsellor  and  historiographer  to  the  Emperor  Chaiies  V. 

V.  641.  He  Antkraposophui  and  Flaud^  &c.]  Anthroposopina 
Theomagica,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature  of  Man  in  tiie  State 
after  Death,  was  the  title  of  a  book  whioh  contained  a  gneX  deal 
of  uninteUigible  jaigon,  such  as  no  one  could  understand  what 
the  author  meant,  or  aimed  at — ^Fknid  was  an  enthunast  in  phi* 
losopby,  of  whom  little  is  now  known  further  than  his  name,  ott 
which  Butier  has  conferred  immortality.  . ' 

.  V.  642.  Amd  Jacob  Bekmen  understoody  Ice.]  Jacob  BeiuneB 
was  a  mystie  philosopher,  of  Germany,  who  treated  of  the  creatioB 
of  the  world,  the  nature  of  Crod,  of  man,  animals,  plants,  &c.  Ice. 
most  voluminously,  but  in  so  obscure  and  difficult  a  stylo,  that 
even  his  own  disciples  could  not  understand  him. 

y.645.  InRosieruaMnloreasUarHedfiui.]  The  RosierueianSy 
or  Brothers  of  the  Rosy  Croee,  were  a  sect  of  bermetical  pbikiso- 
phcTs,  who  appeared,  or  at  least  were  first  taken  notice  o^  in  Ger-r 
niany,in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  oentray.  They  pretended 
to  be  masters  of  ail  sciences,  and  to  have  many  important  secrets, 
particularly  that  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  Swift,  in  hisTaleof 
a  Tub,  makes  the  foUQwiog  pbseflatkMiii  upon  the  ResicmcMas: 
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**  Night  benig  the  umvenal  mother  of  thiiigi»  wise  philoiopfaen 
hold  all  wiitkigt  to  he  firaitiiil  in  the  propcHrtioii  they  are  dark,  and 
therefore  the  Tme  lUamiiiated,  (a  name  of  the  RoncnicianaX  tiiat 
is  to  say,  the  darkest  of  all,  haye  met  with  such  numberless  ooMr 
mentators,  whose  scholastic  midwifery  hath  delivered  them  of 
meanings  that  the  antfaors  themseWes  peihape  never  cooceiTed, 
and  y^  may  be  very  justly  allowed  the  true  parents  of  them.  The 
woids  of  such  writers  hemg  just  like  seeds,  however  scatteied  ttt 
vimdom,  when  they  light  upon  such  fruitful  ground,  will  moltifriy 
far  beyond  either  the  hopes  or  the  imagination  ctf  the  sower."  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange,  in  his  faUe  of  the  Alcbymist,  tells  a  pleasant 
story  of  one  of  those  philosc^ihenu  **  A  chemical  pretender,'' 
says  he,  **  who  had  written  a  discourse  plausible  enough  on  the 
transmutation  of  metals,  and  turning  brass  and  silver  to  gold, 
thought  he  could  not  place  such  a  curiosity  better  than  in  the 
hands  of  Leo  X.  and  so  made  his  holiness  a  present  of  it  The 
Pot>e  received  it  with  great  humanity,  and  with  this  compliment 
over  and  above: — *Sur,'  said  he,  '  I  should  have  g^ven  you  my 
acknowledgments  in  your  own  metal,  but  gold  upon  gold  would 
have  been  false  heraldry,  so  that  I  shidl  rather  make  you  a  return 
of  a  dossen  empty  purses  to  put  your  treasure  in ;  for  though  you 
oail<make  gold,  1  don't  find  that  you  can  make  purses.' " 

Y.  646.  A$  he  that  vere  mkptut  earned,]  Such  of  ibe  alchymists 
fM  pretended  to  luive  found  out  the  philosopher's  stone,  were  caHed 
Adept  Phikwophers. 

Y.  547.  He  understood  ike  epeeeh  of  JBirdeS\  We  never  heard 
fliat  any  of  the  fanatics  pretsnded  to  this  exteaordinary  gift,  and 
therefore  we  suppose  that  our  poet  confers  it  upon  Ralpho  only  to 
heighten  the  ridicule  of  his  character*  It  has  been  thought  that 
some  of  the  eastern  sages  jwelended  to  the  miraculous  endowment; 
but  this  mistake  <iriginated  in  wast  of  knowing  that  the  oriental 
ista  were  the  inventors  of  those  apologues  and  fables,  in  which 
birds  and  beasts  are  so  often  the  principal  actors,  and  aigue  with 
all  the  rationality  and  acuteness  of  human  logpcians. 

Y.  64iMMK  Could  tell  what  eubtkit  parroU  mmm, 

ThfOt  spenk  and  think  eontrary  eletin»'}  Butler,  in  this 
place,  probably  alluded  to  the  following  popular  story.  A  parrot 
bdoDgisg  to  King  Henry.  YilLr  hAppening*  to  faU  out  of  one  of 
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tbe  palace  windowi  into  the  water,  yerj  aeaaonably  lemambered 
loiiie  words  it  had  often  heard  before,  whether  in  earnest  or  jest, 
and  cried  out  amain,  *'  a  hoot,  m  hoot  fmr  twenhf  pamuU."  A  boat- 
man presently  made  to  the  spot,  took  op  the  bihl,  and  rastoied  it 
to  the  king,  to  whom  he  knew  it  bek>nged,  hoping  for  as  great, 
a  reward  as  the  bird  had  promised.  The  king  agreed  that  he 
should  have  as  the  bird  should  say  anew,  and  immediately  the 
parrot  answered^  **  give  the  knave  a  grtnUj' 

V.d61-2L  What  mmiaker*tii(^whfomikiy  talk 

When  1%  cry  Rope^  mid  Walk,  kimve,  foaOu]  The 
meaning  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  squire  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the.secret  history  of  his  times,  that  whenever  any  member  was 
alluded  to  on  account  of  some  cant  name,  or  particular  traosadioii 
of  his  life,  he  at  once  knew  who  was  the  person  designated.-«iii|Mi. 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  bye  name  given  to  Baron  Tomfinson,. 
on  account  of  a  ludicrous  speech  made  and  {mnted  on  his  swearing 
the  sheriffs  Warner  and  Love  into  their  office:  part  of  his  chaige 
to  them  was  as  follows:  '*  You  are  the  chief  exectttionen  of  aes* 
tonces  upon  male&ctors,  whether  it  be  whipping,  bumingy  or 
hanging*  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  shall  entreat  a  fiivour  of  you;  I  have  a 
kinsman  at  your  end  of  the  town,  a  ropemaker.  I  know  you  will 
have  many  occasions  before  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  I  hope  I 
have  spoken  in  time;  pray  make  use  of  him«  and  you  will  do  the 
poor  man  a  favour,  and  yourself  no  prejudice.'^  Walk,  inam,  waBk, 
had  some  allusion  to  Colonel  Hewsou,  one  of  the  regicides,  but 
what  was  the  particular  occasion  of  it  cannot  now  be  traeed. 

V.  660.  HehadJi'H  matUr  soen  wubr^sid.]  This  is  matter  before, 
by  the  fiat  of  tbe  Almighty,  it  had  been  divided  into  elements^  or 
reduced  into  form* 

y.  573.  He  eouid /aretdy  &c.]  The  fanatic  preachers  would  in 
their  prayers  often  pretend  to  foretel  events,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  people  in  their  rebellion. 

Y.  686-6.  Ai  ^thty  were  coneenting  to 

Ail  mischUff  m  1^  world  men  db.]  This  ridicule  of 
judiciary  astrology  is  extremely  happy*  ^  It  is  iiyurious  to  the 
stars,''  says  Gassendi,  ''to  dishonour  them  with  the  imputation  of 
such  power  and  efifeaey  as  is  incompetont  to  them,  and  to  make 
them  maay  ^«mb  the  instruments  not  only  to  iMn'a  rains,  but  even 
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^tMibt^  yMam  hiiiam!6oMMtAdtittttMp  ▼aimio.''  Audit 
was  obienred  b  j  Dr.  James  Yomi^,  of  Sir  Christopher  Heyden,  the 
great  adTocate  of  astrologen,  that  he  aflirmedy  ^That  ttie  eiicaej 
of  the  stars  cannot  be  frvstmied  tritfaoiit  a  mkacle :  where  thea 
(lajfB  he)  is  the  providenoe  of  God  and  fcee-willf  We  are  not  free 
agentSy  bot  like  Barthoknnew  poppets,  act  and  speak  as  Mars  and 
Jnpiter  please  to  constnun  ns;''  or  as  the  astrohiger  spoken  of  by 
St  Aastin,  ^  It  is  not  we  that  lasted  bot  Venns;  not  we  that  slew^ 
but  Mars;  not  we  that  stole,  bot  Murenry;  not  God  that  helpeth, 
b«t  Jupiter:  and  so  free-bom  man  is  made  star-bom  slave/' 

Y.  66»S0*  ne^Usearekaphmtt's  house,  to  hnom 

Who  hroko  mnd  roWd  a  house  helow.']  Throaghont  fte 
whole  of  this  passage,  Bntiar  pnrsoes  his  subject  with  unabated 
branoor  and  nailery.  The  idea  of  searching  the  planets'  houses  to 
disooYcr  who  robbed  bouses  on  the  earth  would  appear  to  exceed 
ail  tiie  bounds  of  probability^  did  we  not  know  that  such  applicatioBB 
weve  once  common,  and  that  among  our  forefathers  scarcely  any 
■MMBentous  concern  in  life  was  undertaken^  without  first  inquiring 
of  the  stars  whether  the  issue  of  it  would  be  suocessfuL 

Y.  609-600.  Make  Merewryeorfest  mnd  *fe4eh 

nose  tUeees  whiek  he  himse^  did  teaek.]  Meieury 
was  the  god  of  merchants  and  thieves^  and  therefi»«  he  is  c«m- 
Bonly  r^resented  with  a  purse  in  his  hand. 

Y.  60a-4.  Like  him  thMiiooktke  dodar^sHli, 

And  swmUou/d  it  instead  o'  th*p%U,'\  The  story  on  which 
this  fdlusion  is  founded,  is  as  follows:  An  ignorant  countryman 
going  to  a  physician  for  advice,  the  doctor  wrot«  out  a  prescription 
Ibf  him,  and  bid  him  take  it:  and  the  countr3'man,  instead  of 
teking  the  paper  to  an  apothecary's  shop,  literally  obeyed  the 
doctor's  order,  and  swallowed  it  A  mistake  somewhat  similar 
oocnrred  when  the  art  of  inoculating  for  the  small-pox  was  in  its 
infancy  ip  England:  a  countryman  desirous  of  preserving  his 
children  from  the  disease,  ^procured  some  variolus  matter,  bat  not 
knowing  how  they  were  to  be  inoculated  with  it,  he  gave  it  to  them 
between  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 

Y.  605.  Cast  tke  nativity  o*  th'  question,]  When  any  one  came  to 
an  astrologer  to  have  his  child's  nativity  cast,  and  had  forget  the 
boor  and  minute  when  it  wasbora,  which  were  necessaiy  to  be 
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known,  in  order  to  tke  erodiDg  a  sisheiiie  for  the  puifMMe,  ihtf  figure 
caster  looking  upon  the  inquirer  as  wholly  infloeneed,  entirely 
ipiided  by  the  stars  in  the  affair,  took  the  positk>n  of  the  heaven 
the  minute  the  question  was  asked,  and  formed  his  judgment  accord- 
iugly  of  the  child*s  future  fortune;  just  as  if  the  ehikl  had  been  bora 
the  very  same  moment  that  the  questioa  was  put  to  the  conjuror. 
V.  619.  No  more  thmi  ttm  the  asirologunu.']  The  meaning  of  this 
passage  is,  that  the  astrologers  themselves  can  no  more  dispose  of 
(i.  e.  deceive)'  a  wise  man  than  can  the  Star&  What  makes  the 
obscurity  is  the  using  the  word  tUipate  in  two  senaes;  to  signify 
influence  where  it  relates  tq  the  stars,  and  deeekie  whese  it  relates 
to  the  astrologers. 

y^OaO.  Tkeo^er  eourm,  &c.]  Religious  impostures  ^  by  which 
the  author  finely  imanuates,  that  even  wise  mea  at  that  thne  were 
deceived  by  those  pretences* 

lliis  Ralpho  knew,  and  tbetefore  toelu— 
V.637-a  We  shomid  MS  learned  poets  use f 

Itwoke  tK  assisttmee  ef  some  mmsel\  Botler  caBMit 
permit  the  usual  exordium  of  an  epic  poem  to  pass  by  him  unhni- 
tated,  though  he  immediately  ridicBletf  tlie  custom.  The  invocation 
be  uses  is  very  satirical,  and  reaches  abundance  of  writers ;  and 
his  eomphanoe  with  the  custom  was  owiai;  t»  a  strong  prepensity 
he  found  in  him  to  r idieule  iti 

y.  645^  Thau,  that  with  mie  or  viler  Uqwors, 

Didst  inspire  WiiherSy  Pryn,  amd  Vteksars.]  Three 
wretched  poetastem;  but  in  considerable  repute  among  the  PuntansL , 
Anthony  Wood  g^ves  the  following  account  of  Pryn's  elegant 
apparatus  for  the  solicitation  of  the  Muses,  which  Bntler  probably 
had  in  view  when  he  vrrote  the  above  lines.  **  Hia  custom  wasy 
when  he  studied,  to  put  on  a  fong  quilted  cap,  which  came  an  incii 
over  his  eyes,  seldom  eating  any  dinner,  would  every  three'  boors 
or  more  be  munching  a  roll  of  bread,  and  now  and  ften  refiresb  his 
exhausted  spuits  with  ale  brought  him  by  his  servant"  Cowley, 
in  his  Miscellanies,  apparently  burlesquing  his  style,-  speaks  of  him 
as  follows. 

;  '      '     "One  lately  did  not  fear 

Without  the  Muses'  leave  to  plant  verse  here. 
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fiat  it  produc'd  mob  htme,  rough,  crabbed,  hedge- 
Rhymes,  as  e'en  set  the  bearer's  ear  on  edge: 
Written  by  William  Pryn,  Esqinre,  the 
Year  of  oar  Liord  six  handred  tliirty  three. 
BraTe  Jersey  mase !  and  he's  for  bis  high  style, 
Call'd  to  this  day  the  Homer  of  the  isle/' 
Another  poet  speaks  of  Withers  and  Pryn  in  liie  ibllowing 
manner: 

**  When  each  notch'd  'prentice  might  a  poet  proTe, 
Warbling  through  the  nose  a  hymn  of  loire ; 
When  sage  George  Withers,  and  grave  William  Pryn, 
Himself  might  for  a  poet's  share  put  in." 
y ickars  was  as  eminent  among  the  Puritans,  as  Pryn  or  Withers. 
It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  translated  Virgil's  u£neids  into  as  horrible 
a  trayestie  in  earnest,  as  the  French  Scanron  did  in  bnriesquei  •    • 

y.  649.  *- — nJlen  writs,]  Implying  satirical  writings.  Onr 
author's  meaning  here  is,  that  such  writers  as  Withers,  Pryn,  and 
yickars,  had  no  other  quality  than  ill-nature  towards  many 
•atirists. 

V.eSQA.  Theprms§$<fihemUhm',perm'dy 

jB*  hmu^  or  wit^tuming  friemdJ]  This  was  a  Moer 
upon  the  too  common  practice  of  those  times,  in  prefixing  of  pane^ 
gyrical  verses  to  the  most  stupid  performances. 

y.  655.  The  itch  rf picture  in  the  front.]  Every  author  of  those 
times,  however  contemptible  or  insignificant,  was  ambitious  of 
having  his  portrait  prefixed  to  his  compositions,  and,  in  this  respect, 
it  seldom  happened  that  he  was  not  gratified :  but  the  engravings 
lof  those  sons  of  Apollo  were  not  in  the  least  superior  to  the  portraits 
of  Messrs.  Dilworth,  Dysche,  Fenning,  &c.  whicb  we  see  at  the 
(present  day  prefixed  as  fi:tmtispieces  to  the  school  books  wluch  bear 
their  names. 

y.  WT.  AU  that  it  lefteUU  forked  kiU.]  Parnassus,  alluding 
to  its  two  tops.    Dryden  says, 

**  I  never  did  in  cleft  Parnassus  dream,     • 
Nor  taste  the  Heliconian  stream." 
y.  658.  To  make  men  eeribMe  mthotU  skill]  Taylor,  the.water 
poet,  lashes  such  pretenders  to  pcetry  in  the  following  lines : 
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''  Aa  Ml  in  eloUi  of  gold  Is  but  an  aas, 
And  rbyming  raioais  may  for  poeU  j^tM 
Among  misjiidging  and  illiterate  hinds: 
But  judgment  knows  to  use  them  in  their  kinds. 
Myself  knows  how  (sometimes)  a  verse  to  firam«» 
Yet  dare  I  not  put  on  a  poet*s  name ; 
And  I  dare  with  thee  at  any  time. 
For  what  thou  dar'st  in  either  prose  or  rfayms^ : 
For  thou  of  poesy  art  the  very  scum. 
Of  nS-nS  rubbish  wit  the  total  sum ; 
The  loathsome  glanders  of  all  base  abuse; 
The  only  filch-line  of  each  labouring  muse ; 
The  knave,  the  ass,  the  coxcomb,  and  the  fool^ 
The  scorn  of  poets,  and  true  wits  dose-stool/' 
y.  063-4.  Assiit  me  but  this  once  t  *mplore^' 

And  I  shall  troMe  thee  ng  moreJ]  Butler's  invocatkMi 
to  his  master  is  conducted  in  a  strain  of  high  humour  and  the  most 
piquant  ridicule.  The  conclusion  of  it  is  perfectly  in  the  style  of 
the  epic  poets,  who  never  fail  to  address  themselfes  fenrently  to 
Apollo,  Minerva,  Venus,  or  some  of  the  nine,  to  smile  upon  their 
labours,  and  inspire  their  poetic  fires* 

y«  665.  in  westet'n  elime  there  is  a  town,]  Poets  are  very  careful 
to  fLVoid  naming  a  place,  and  therefore  commonly  express. them- 
Mlves  by  some  metai^r,  circumlocution,  or  periphrasis  of  speech. 
Had  our  poet  named  Brentford  at  once,  he  would  have  sunk  the 
4ignity  of  his  hero;  but  this  he  wisely  avoids,  by  simply  sa3ingthat 
the  scene  of  his  J6rst  adventure  was  in  a  town  in  western  clime. 
Nor  does  he  deign,  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  name  of  the 
tovB,  tai  he  comes  to  the  Third  Canto  of  Part  II.  when  ha  tells 
tba  Juugbt  what  befel  him  there. 

And  though  you  overcame  the  bear, 
.  The  dogs  beat  you  at  Brentford  fair ; 
Where  sturdy  butchers  broke  your  noddle. 
v.  67a  (Viieh  Uamei  JnUchers  call  bemr-imking.]  Has  game  is 
lUh^ied  in  the  poem  with  the  same  solemnity  as  the  oeMrated 
games  in  the  epics  of  Homer  and  ViigiL 

y.'681^  Prom  Isthmum  or  Nemsiam  game.]    To  confer  more 
|||ip«rita90'W  th#4tdimitupe  wfaidi  HndibBMii»«b<Mit  lo  midfivtaka, 
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Butler  deduces  the  origin  of  bear-baiting  from  the  Isthmian  and 
and  Nemasan  games;  the  first  of  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  the  second  every  third  year  at 
Nemaea,  a  village  between  the  cities  of  Cleonae  and  Philns. 

V.  C84.  Thaf$  fixed  in  not'them  hemisphere.']    Ursa  Major ^  the 
great  beai',  a  constellation  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

V.  68&-90.  For  after  solemn  proclamation 

In  the  hearts  name,  &c.]  The  custom  of  bear-baiting 
18  now  80  little  used  in  England,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  by 
what  laws  the  sport  was  regulated.  Probably  they  did  not  differ 
much  from  the  laws  of  bull-baiting,  of  which  we  may  gather  some 
notion  from  what  Dr.  Plot  says  in  his  history  of  Staffordshire, 
alluding  to  the  bullnrunning  at  Tutbury,  where  solemn  proclama- 
tion was  made  by  the  steward,  before  the  bull  was  turned  loose; 
**  That  all  manner  of  persons  give  way  to  the  bull,  none  being' to 
c6me  near  hhen  by  forty  feet,  any  way  to  hinder  the  minstrels,  but 
to  attend  his  or  their  own  safety,  every  one  at  his  own  peril." 

y.  714.  We  that  are^'kc]  This  speech  is  set  down  as  it  was 
4elivered  by  the  knight  in  his  own  words,  but  since  it  is  below  the 
gravity  of  heroical  poetry  to  admit  of  humour,  and  all  men  are 
obliged  to  speak  wisely  alike,  and  too  much  of  so  extravagant  a 
folly  would  become  tedious  and  impertinent,  the  rest  of  his 
harangues  have  only  his  sense  expressed  in  other  words,  unless 
in  some  few  places^  where  his  own  words  tjould  not  be  so  wdl 
avoided. 

V.  715.  T/um  constables  in  euruU  trtY.]  Hudibras  means  to 
insinuate,  that  justices  of  the  peace  are  as  much  superior  in  under- 
standing to  constables^  as  they  are  in  office.  Curule  wit  is  an 
affected  phrase  of  the  knight  to  shew  his  learning,  and  is  derived 
from  the  cella  eundis,  or  ivoiy  chair,  on  which  the  consuls  and  other 
chief  magistrates  of  Rome  used  to  sit  when  they  administered  justice. 

y.  718.  From  Pharos  of  authority.']  A  justice  of  the  peace  being 
mounted  on  a  bench,  may  be  said  to  look  down  upon  the  crowd  as 
from  a  Pharos  of  authority.  The  word  Pharos  is  derived  from  a 
celebrated  light-house  built  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria, which  u  stiH  to  be  seen. 

V.  7d0.  Lmo  proletarian  hfthing-men."]  The  knight  is  uncom- 
motjUf  toai,  of  tbe  lun  of  obwiire  and  aibcted' words.    Of  this 
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innamerable  instances  will  appear.  By  proletarian  tythittg-meftf 
he  means  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Aulas  Gellius  informs  us,  that 
in  Rome  they  were  accounted  proletani,  who  paid  into  the  public 
treasury  a  less  sum  than  fifteen  hundred  pieces  of  brass  yearly. 

V,  72&-6.       €9incidere  ; 

■  €hittntftm  in  nohis,]  Agree. — Quanium  in  iwbis,  as  much 
as  is  in  our  power.  Our  poet  delights  in  heightening  the  humour 
of  his  story  with  quaint  Latin  phrases.  This  was  in  the  taste  of  his 
age;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  elegant  quotations  g^ve  a 
polish  and  refinement  to  language,  so  the  use  of  quaint  and  affected 
techoleal  terms  degrade  and  barbarise  it 

V.  729-30.  And  try  if  we  by  mediation 

Of  treaty  and  accommodoHon*']  Modem  France  is 
supposed  to  have  gained  as  much  by  the  skill  and  artifices  of  her 
diplomatists  as  by  force  of  arms.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the 
tloaiid-heads  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Whenever  they  had  some 
particular  end  to  answer,  as  to  gain  time,  they  made  overtures 
towards  an  accommodation,  and  when  their  object  was  attained, 
they  always  contrived  to  break  off  the  negociation  by  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  terms. 

V.  786.  For  covenant — 1  This  was  the  'solemn  league  and 
Govenanty  which  was  first  framed  and  taken  by  the  Scotttsh 
paiiiamenty  and  by  them  sent  to  the  parliament  of  England,  in 

-  order  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  more  closely  in  religion.    It  was 

-  read  and  taken  by  both  houses,  and  by  the  city  of  London;  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  kingdom;  and 
every  person  was  bound  to  g^ve  his  consent  by  holding  up  his 
hand  at  the  reading  of  it 

Ib.^  — ondf  the  eaute't  iake.'\  The  Presbyterian  party  were  accns- 
V  tomed  to  call  the  rebelli<m  the  emue.    Sir  William  Dugdale,  in 
his  view  of  the  troubles,  informs  us,  that  one  Bond,  preaching  at  the 
'  Savoy,  told  his  auditors  horn  the  pulpit,  "that  they  ought  to  con- 
tribute and  pray,  and  do  all  they  were  able  to  bring' in  theur 
«-  brethren  of  Scotland,  for  settling  of  God's  cause.  I  say,"  quoth  he/ 
"  that  is  God's  causCf  and  if  our  God  hath  any  cause,  this  is  it;  and 
if  this  be  not  God's  cause,  then  there  is  no  God  for  me;  but  the 
devil  is  got  up  into  heaven.''    Such  was  the  bhisphemy  and  fiuiata- 
cism  of  the  times^  which,  to  use  the  words  of  a  contemporaiy  poet, 
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«- 


-Plttck'd  down  tbe  king,  the  church  and  the  kwi^ 


To  set  up  an  idol  they  nick*nain'd  The  Canie, 
Like  Bell  and  the  Dragon,  to  gorge  their  own  mawi.'' 
V.  730.  Tldt  feifd  by  JeniU  invented.]  The  Puritans  affected 
an  extraordinary  horror  of  popery,  and  construed  every  thing  tliat 
'Offered  from  their  own  discipline  to  be  papistical.     As  Don 
Quixote  took  every  occurrence  for  a  romantic  adventuroi  so  our 
knight  took  everything  he  saw  to  relate  to  the  differcnoes  ofttale- 
fhfon  contested. 
y.  741-2.  There  is  a  Muchiavilian  ploi, 

Tho*  €v*ry  nare  olfaet  it  not,'\  Machiavil  was  secretary 
to  the  Duke  of  Florence,  and  accounted  the  most  profound  poli- 
tician of  his  age.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  government,  the 
fibject  of  which  was,  to  teach  a  prince  to  govern  by  the  rules  of 
policy  rather  tlian  of  justice;  and,  among  other  things,  he  instructed 
INrinces  how  to  plot  agaiust  their  own  subjects.  This  has  miiio 
the  name  of  Machiavil  famous,  or  rather  infamous;  and  hence  It 
lias  become  a  familiar  mode  of  expression  with  ns,  and  indeed 
all  over  Europe,  to  designate  any  treacherous  or  nnfiur  procedioe 
of  state,  as  a  piece  of  Machis^vilian  policy. 

—^o^JTto*  evVjf  nare  olfaet  it  not^ — though  every  nose  does  not 
4MeU  it,  that  is,  though  every  one  is  not  capable  of  perceiving  it* 
V.  746-6.  Haee  we  not  enemies  plus  saiisy 

That  cane  et  angue  pepis  hate  «#.]  Have  we  not  ena- 

«ues  more  than  enough,  that  hate  ns  worse  than  dogs  or  serpents  t 

v.  768.  In  Uoody  cynarctamachy,   Cynarctomachy  signifies  a 

flgfat  between  dogs  and  bears;  and  probably  was  a  w<Nrd  coined  by 

our  poet  expressly  for  the  occasion. 

V.  768.  ■'  ftoe  anfermneate  it,]    This  is  aHotiier  crabbed 

^ofd  of  the  same  kind)  and  AMaBS  ootblng  else  than  the  weedias^ 
«f*ooni. 

V.  761.  They  fight  fat  no  e^pomed  mkm.]    Alluding  to  ^o 
clamours  of  the  rebels,  who  falsely  pretended,  that  their  lib^ty, 
.  ^«perty,  and  privileges  were  in  danger,    for  tkis  Ike  Puritans 
■■  "ivitrajiH^  bantered  ma  loyal  song  aftetiaiM: 
•    '  ^'Forlibeityaiidpifvili^ge^ 

JUtifkm  iwd  the  klBg, 
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We  fought,  bat  oh^  the  golden  wedge! 

That  is  the  only  thing : 
There  lies  the  CFcam  of  all  the  canae^ 

Religion  is  but  whig; 
Pure  privilege  eats  up  the  laws, 
And  cries,  for  king — —a  fig." 

V.  762.  Frail  privilege ^  &c.]    Warburton  is  of  opinion,  that 

fraiVd  privilege,  that  is,  broken,  violated,  would  have  been  better, 

since  it  alludes  to  the  impeachment  of  the  five  members,  which 

was  then  thought  to  be  the  highest  breach  of  privilege,  and  was 

one  of  the  professed  causes  for  taking  arms. 

V.  76G.  Nor  Lordi  nor  Commons  ordimtnees.']  When  Charles  I. 
was  driven  from  the  parliament,  no  legal  acts  of  parliament  could 
be  made,  acts  of  parliament  requffing  the  assent  of  the  thre« 
estates  of  the  realm :  therefore,  whenever  the  Lords  and  Com* 
mons,  who  remained  assembled  at  Westminster,  had  ag^ed  to 
any  bill,  they  published  it,  and  required  obedience  to  it,  under 
the  title  of  an  Ordinance  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  sometimet 
«n  Ordinance  of  Parliament 

V.  767-8.  Nor  for  the  churchy  nor  for  church-lands ^ 

To  get  them  in  tJieir  own  no-hands.']  The  abus«  of 
•equest^ring,  and  invading  church  livings,  by  a  committee  for 
that  purpose,  was  extremely  flagitious.  It  was  so  notoriously 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  that  even  Lilly,  the  Sidrophel  of  thit 
poem,  could  not  forbear  giving  the  following  remarkable  instance : 
About  this  time  (1646)  says  he,  ''  the  most  famous  mathematician 
of  all  Europe,  Mr.  William  Oughtred,  parson  of  Aldbury,  in 
Surry,  was  in  danger  of  sequestration  by  tlie  committee  of  or  for 
plundered  ministers  (ambodexters  as  they  were);  several  consider* 
able  articles  were  deposed  and  sworn  against  him,  material  enough 
to  have  sequestered  him;  but  that,  upon  his  day  of  hearing,  I 
applied  my.self  to  Sir  Bulstrode  Whitelocke,  and  all  my  own 
friends,  who  in  such  numbers  appeared  in  his  behalf,  that  though 
the  chairman,  and  many  other  Presbyterian  members,  were  stiff 
agaiilst  him,  yet  he  was  cleared  by  the  major  number.  The  truth 
is,  he  had  a  considerable  parsonage,  and  that  only  was  enough 
id  sequester  any  moderate  judgment  He  was  also  well  Jcnown 
to  alTeet  his  majesty.    In  these  times  many  worthy  ministers  lost 
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their  livings' or  benefices  for  not  complying  with  the  three-penny 
directory.  Had  you  seen,  O  noble  squire^  what  pitiful  ideots 
were  preferred  into  sequestered  church  benefices,  you  would  ha\e 
been  grieved  in  your  soul;  but,  when  they  came  before  the  classes 
of  divines,  could  these  simpletons  only  say,  they  were  converted 
by  hearing  such  a  sermon,  such  a  lecture  of  that  godly  man  Hugh 
Pet«rs,  Stephen  Marshal,  or  any  of  that  gang,  he  was  presently 
admitted." 

V.  609-70  #  N(n*  evil  counsellors  to  bring 

To  jastice,  tliat  sedwe  tlte  king,']  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  the  Puritans  observed  some  measure  of 
decency  towards  the  king:  they  did  not  venture  openly  to  accuse 
bis  majesty,  but  blamed  his  servants,  who  were  usually  denomi- 
nated by  them  "evil  counsellors." 

v.  773.  Th'  Egyptians  worshipped  dogsJ\  Anubis,  one  of  the 
god?  of  the  Egyptians,  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  man 
with  a  dog's  head.    The  superstition  of  the  Egyptians  is  wc 
exposed  in  Dryden's  translation  of  the  XY.  Satire  of  Juvenal; 
*'  Now  Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 

Makes  gods  of  monsters,  but  too  well  is  known: 

One  sect  devotion  to  Nile's  serpent  pays, 

Others  to  Ibis,  th£^t  on  serpents  preys: 

Where  Thebes  thy  hundred  gates  lie  unrepaired, 

And  where  maim'd  Memmon*s  ma^ic  harp  is  heard; 

Where  these  are  mould  ring,  let  tlie  sots  combine 

With  pious  care  a  monkey  to  enshrine : 

Fish  gods  you'll  meet,  with  fins  and  scales  o'crgrowu, 

Diana's  dogs  ador'd  in  every  town, 

Her  dogs  have  temples,  but  the  goddess  none. 

^ris  mortal  sin  an  onion  to  devour, 

Each  clove  of  garlic  is  a  sacred  pow'r. 

Religious  nation,  sure  and  bicss'd  abodes, 

Where  ey*ry  orchard  is  o'crrun  with  gods. 

To  kill  is  murder,  sacrilege  to  cat 

A  kid  or  lamb,  man's  flesh  is  lawful  meat." 
A  superstition  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  tlie  ancient  Egyp 
tians,   prevails  to  the  present  day  among  the  modern  Turks. 
In  Constantinople^  dog[s  are  hei4  in  such  higU  teneratiouj,  tUs^t  U 
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is  accounted  unlawfiil  to  kill  them;  and  in  some  qnartera  of  the 
city  there  are  actually  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  maimed  and 
diseased  dogs.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  number 
of  dogs  kept  in  Constantinople,  is  one  great  reason  why  that  city 
is  so  often  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  a  sickly  season  among  the  canine  race,  is  usually 
followed  by  a  great  mortality  among  the  human  species.  Physio- 
logists can  best  determine  what  degree  of  constitutional  analogy 
there  is  between  a  man  and  dog;  and  perhaps  tlie  honour  is 
reserved  for  some  future  Jenner  to  show,  that  a  mild  preservative 
against  the  plague  may  exist  in  some  canine  virus  now  as  unknowa 
io  us  as  the  vaccine  virus  was  to  our  forefathoik 

y*  77^.  Otiiers  adored  a  rat,  &c.]  The  inchneumon,  or  water 
vat  of  the  Nile.  It  was  with  some  reason  that  the  Egyptians  raised 
the  inchneumola  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  in  as  much  as  that  animal 
is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  crocodiles,  and  prevents  the 
increase  of  those  ferocious  monsters,  by  destroying  their  eggs. 
This  probably  was  the  geuine  origin  of  the  inchneumon's  divinityv* 
ship;  but  Dubartus,  in  his  Divine  Weeks^  accounts  for  it 
othemvise. 

**  Thou  mak'st  the  inchneumon,  whom  the  Memphs  adore, 

To  rid  of  poisons,  Nile'e  manured  shore : 

Altho'  indeed  he  doth  not  conquer  them 

So  much  by  strength,  as  subtle  stratagem.— 

So  Pharaoh's  rat,  'ere  he  begins  the  fray 

'Gainst  the  blind  aspic,  with  a  cleaving  clay 

Upon  his  coat  he  wraps  an  earthen  cake. 

Which  afterwards  the  sun's  hot  beams  do  bake; 

Arm'd  with  this  plaister,  th*  aspic  he  approachetb, 

And  in  his  throat  his  crooked  tooth  he  broacheth ; 

While  the  other  bootless  strives  to  pierce  and  prick 

Through  the  hard  temper  of  his  armour  thick. 

Yet  knowing  himself  too  weak,  with  all  his  wile. 

Alone  to  match  the  scaly  crocodile. 

He  with  the  wren  his  ruin  doth  conspire ; 

The  wren,  who  seeing  him  press'd  with  sleep's  desire^ 

Nile's  pois'ny  pirate,  press  the  slimy  shore, 

>Suddeu1y  comes,  and  hopping  him  befoic, 


Into  Iftt  moatti  lie  ik^  Mi  tMtb  h«  pickki, 

Cleuiseth  his  pidate,  and  his  thiv>at  so  tickkt^ 

That)  cbarm'd  wiih  pleasure,  the  dull  serpent  gapes 

Wider  and  wider  with  his  agly  chaps: 

Then,  like  a  shaft,  the  mchnenmon  instantly 

Into  the  tyrants  greedy  gorge  fioth  fly. 

And  ftieds  upon  that  glutton,  for  whose  riot 

Ail  Nile's  fat  margent  conid  scarce  furnish  diet.'* 
V.  777-a  The  Ifidimis  fought  for  the  trtUh 

Cf  th'  elepJuini  and  monkey's  tcatli,'\   The  Indians  ii| 
fttp  island  of  Ceylon  worshipped  a  monkey's  tooth,  which  they 
believed  belonged  to  a  monkey  named  Hanumat,  or  with  bigli 
cheek  bones,  who,  being  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  divine 
power,  could  transform  himself  into  various  shapes,  and  of  wh6m 
many  surprising  and  ridiculous  adventures  are  related;  among 
eihers,  that  he  commanded  a  numerous  and  intrepid  army  of  those 
laige  monkeys  which  our  naturalists,  or  some  of  them,  have 
denominated  Indum  Satyrs.    Sir  William  Jones  very  plausibly 
eonjectures,  ''Might  not  this  army  of  satyrs  have  been  only  a  race 
of  mountaineers,  whom  Hanumat,  if  such  a  person  existed,  had 
civilized.    However  that  may  be,*'  continues  ho,  **  the  large  bree4 
of  Indian  apes,  is  at  this  moment  held  in  high  veneration  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  fed  w{th  devotion  by  the  Brahmins,  who  seem,  in 
two  or  three  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  have  regular 
endowments  for  the  support  of  them:  they  live  in  tribes  of  three  or 
four  hundred,  are  wonderfully  gentle,  (I  speak  as  an  eye  witness), 
and  appear  to  have  some  kind  of  order  and  surbordinfition  in  their 
little  sylvan  policy." 

y.  780.  Fought  it  cut  mordicui  to  death.'\  With  tooth,  that  is, 
they  fought  as  it  were  with  tooth  and  nail  to  the  last  gasp. 
V.  786 Uhe  boutefeus]  Fire  Works. 

y .  795-6-7.  We  read  in  Nero's  time  the  Heathen^ 

When  ihey  destroy* d  the  Christian  hrethrei^y 
They  sew'd  them  in  the  shine  of  bears.]  During  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
many  Christians  who  would  not  consent  to  renounce  their  religion, 
were  sevm  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  baited  like  wild  beasts, 
by  dogs,  in  the  ampitbeatres.    B^lilowitis,  Csar  of  Musisovy,  used 
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fo  patriflh  faif  nobility,  who  ofibnded  him,  in  a  iimilw  manner, 
covering  them  with  bear  skins,  and  bailing:  them  with  fieroa 
Englidi  mastiffs. 

V.  800.  Of  this  lewd  anH'chrisHan  game.l  Bntlerprobabfy  here 
aOnded  to  a  passage  in  Pryn's  Histrio  Mastix,  who'  has  endea* 
▼oared  to  prove  it  such  from  the  61st  canon  of  the  sixth  council  of 
Constantinople,  wliich  he  has  thus  translated :  "Those  ought  also 
to  be  subject  to  six  years  excommunication  who  carry  about  bears, 
or  such  like  creatures,  for  spert,  to  the  hurt  of  simple  people.* 
Our  Knight  was  not  the  only  stickler  in  those  times  against  bear- 
baiting.  Colonel  Pride,  a  foundling  and  dra3rman,  was  likewise 
a  hero  in  these  kind  of  exploits,  as  we  learn  from  a  ballad  upon 
him,  which,  having  described  his  zeal  against  cock-fighting,  goes 
on  thus: 

**  But  flashed  with  these  spoils,  the  next  of  his  toih 
Was  to  fall  with  wild  beasts  by  the  ears ; 
To  the  bear-ward  he  goeth,  and  then  opened  his  mouth 

And  said,  ^  Oh !  are  you  there  with  your  bears.* 
The  crime  of  the  bears  was,  they  were  cavaliers. 

And  had  formerly  fought  for  the  king; 
And  had  puird  by  tlie  ears,  the  round-headed  curs, 
That  made  then:  ears  to  ring.'' 
The  Puritans  were  mortal  enemies  to  all  kinds  of  public  diver- 
nons,  if  we  may  believe  a  merry  cavalier,  who  triumphs  at  the 
approach  of  a  free  parliament,  in  the  following  words: 
"  A  hound  and  a  hawk  no  longer 
Shall  be  token  of  disaffection: 
A  cock-fight  shall  cease 
To  be  breach  of  the  peace. 

And  a  horse-race  an  insurrection. ** 
T.  807-8.  For  eertainty  there's  no  such  word 

In  all  the  Saipture  on  record.]  The  Puritans  carried 
their  fanaticism  in  nothing  farther  than  in  their  abuse  of  scriptural 
phrases  and  terms.  The  common  actions  of  life  were  all  expressed 
in  biblical  phraseology;  and  the  Disciplinarians  held,  that  the 
Scripture  of  God  is  in  such  sort  the  rule  of  human  actions,  that 
simply,  whatever  we  do,  and  arc  not  by  it  dbected  thereto,  the 
same  is  sin.     In  a  tract  printed  in  those  times,  entitled  "  Accom- 
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modation  diflcommended,  as  incomipodious  (o  tho  Commonwealth^'* 
are  the  following  words:  ^*  Firsts  accommodation  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  Canaan^  and  therefore  it  cannot  conduce  to  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem.  2.  It  is  no  Scripture  word:  now  to  vilify  the  ordinances 
which  are  in  ^Scripture,  and  to  set  up  accommodation,  which  is  not 
in  Scripture,  no,  not  so  much  as  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  to  relinquish 
the  wordy  and  follow  the  inventions  of  man,  which  is  plain  popery.'' 
Cowley,  in  his  poem  entitled  the  Puritan,  ridicules  their  folly  in  this 
respect,  in  the  following  lines: 

^  What  mighty  sums  have  they  squeezed  out  o'  th*  city, 
Enough  to  make  them  poor,  and  something  witty ; 
Excise,  loan,  contributions,  pole  monies, 
Bribes,  plunder,  and  such  parliament  privileges ; 
Are  words  which  you  ne'er  leam'd  in  holy  writ, 
IHU  the  spirit  of  your  synod  mended  it." 
y.  811.  A  vile  assembly  *tis,  &c.]    Our  poet  here  means  to  ridi- 
cule the  Assembly  of  Divines,  composed  chiefly  of  Presbyterians, 
for  pretending  that  their  form  of  church  government^  by  classical, 
provincial,  and  national  assemblies,  was  founded  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture,  when  no  such  words  as  classical,  Spa  are  to  be  met 
with  there.    Sir  John  Birkenhead,  speaking  of  an  assembly-man, 
says,  '*  weigh  him  singly,  and  he  has  the  pride  of  three  tyrants, 
the  forehead  of  six  gaolers,  the  fraud  of  six  brokers ;  and  take 
ihem  in  Iho  bunch,  and  the  whole  assembly  are  a  club  of  hypo- 
crites, where  six  dozen  of  schismatics  spend  two  hours  for  four 
shillings,  a  piece."    What  opinion  the  learned  Seldon  had  of  ihesm 
appears  from  the  following  account.    ''  The  hou^K)  of  parliament 
once  making  a  quesllon,  whether  they  had  best  admit  Bishop 
Usher  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines?  he  said,  '  they  bad  as  good 
/enquire,  whether  they  had  best  admit  Inigo  Jones,  the  king's  ar- 
chitect, to  the  company  of  mouse-trap  makers  ?" 
y.  816-7.  Fer  when  men  run  Orwkoring  thui 

With  their  inventianSf  &c.]  A  paraphrase  on  the  38th 
verse  of  the  106th  Psalm :  **  Thus  were  they  stained  with  their 
pwn  wprks ;  and  went  a- whoring  with  their  own  inventions/* 

y.  824.  The  true  ad  amussim,  &c.]  This  is  a  word  derived  from 
jn,  carpenter's  rule,  and  signifies  exactly,  by  lino  and  level. 

y,  830.  IwmaosisJ]  An  explanation  of  a  thing  by  some 

Ihing  resembling  it. 
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y.  851-2.  I%mi^U  Mihesihmi  $mA  m  hO, 

Or  tkeer  swim,  mU  cry,  mmd  no  wmL\  The  fint  of  thete 
alludes  to  a  proTerbial  saying,  **  As  wise  as  tbe  Wahham  Gal( 
that  went  nine  miles  to  sack  a  bulL"  The  fbUowiiy  passage  in 
Don  Qoixote  will  explain  the  other:  **  Nor  that  erer  a  wise  wo- 
man should  see  her  master  come  to  this,  to  run  a  wool  gathering : 
I  would  it  were  so  well ;  but  the  wool  that  we  shall  haire  is  as 
much  as  the  deril  (God  bless  us)  got  when  he  shore  a  hog." 

y.  876.  And  mU  the  godly y  &c.]  The  Presbyterians  and  secta- 
ries of  those  times  called  themsehes  the  godhf^  and  all  that  were 
for  the  church  and  king  the  nngodly;  diey  resembled  in  this  par- 
ticular the  tynuit  and  usurper  Ricfaard  IlL  whom  Shakespeare 
makes  to  say, 

**  But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  Scripture 
Tell  them  that  God  bids  me  do  good  for  eril: 
And  thus  I  doak  my  naked  villany 
With  an  old  odd  end  stolen  forth  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  pbiy  the  de? iL" 
y.  882.  WsdahU  raw,  w^rs  steered  by  F€te.]    The  Puritans 
were  most  of  them  zeadous  betierers  in  the  doctrine  of  predestina« 
tion,  and  held  the  (pinion  that  all  things  must  happen  as  was  de« 
creed  or  lated.   Swift,  in  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ridicules  this  doctrine 
in  an  exquisite  vein  of  humour*   Speaking  of  Jack,  the  Calvinist, 
or  Presbyterian,  he  says,  ^  he  would  that  his  cyrs  as  he  walketl 
aloi^  the  streets,  and  if  he  happened  to  bounce  his  head  against 
a  post,  or  fiUl  into  a  kennel,  (as  be  seldom  failed  to  do  one  or 
both)  he  would  tell  the  gibing  'prentices  Hbad  looked  on,  that  bo 
submitted  with  entln;  resignation  as  to  a  trip  or  bbw  of  fate,  with 
which  he  found,  by  long  %  xperience,  bow  Tain  it  was  either  to 
wrestle  or  culT:  and  whoever  durrt  undertake  to  do  either  would 
be  sure  to  come  off  with  a  swinging  (all  or  bkxNly  nose :   it  was 
<«dained  (said  beX  some  liew  days  before  the  creation,  that  my 
noee  and  this  Tery  post  sfamild  hare  an  encounter,  and  therefrire 
Pnnidenoe  thought  ftt  to  send  us  both  into  the  worid  in  the  same 
age,  and  to  make  us  countrymen  and  feflom  citizens.    Now,  bait 
my  eyes  been  open,  it  is  Tery  likely  the  bnsinem  had  been  a  great 
deal  worse ;   for  how  many  a  cfmfounded  slip  is  daily  got  by  a 
pun  with  all  his  foresigbt  about  him*" 
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V.  903.      ^'  Mmmahiki,']   SoMim  nndfr  the  emihnand 

of  the  beys  of  Egypt  Tiiey  are  usually  the  ofTspriDg  of  poor 
Christians  in  the  diiTerent  proyinces  of  the  Turkish  emphe,  taken 
ihnn  theh*  parents  when  young,  and  educated  in  the  Mahometan 
religion. 

V.  904.  In  foreign  land^  y'clep'd,  ]    Some  of  the  com* 

mentators  on  Hudibras  haye  supposed  that  the  chasm  here  ought 
to  be  filled  up  with  Sir  Simon  Luke,  ttith  whom  our  author  lived 
some  time,  and  who,  to  his  dishonour,  was  an  eminent  commander 
under  Oliver  Cromwell. 

V.  017-8.   as  yertt  the  Phrygian  hmght. 

So  ours,  with  truety  steel  did  smite 
His  Trojau  horse,  &c.]    Laocoon,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Priam,  who,  suspecting  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks,  smote  the 
wooden  horse  with  his  spear. 

T.  025-6.  So  have  I  seen,  with  armed  heel, 

A  wight  bestride  the  commonweal.]  Butler  here  most 
probably  alludes  to  Richard  Cromwell,  a  weak  but  harmless  n^an* 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  protectorship,  but  was  soon  dis- 
possessed  of  the  government.  In  a  loyal  song  written  after  the 
restoration,  the  commonwealth  is  compared  to  a  horse,  and  the 
two  protectors  to  riders,  in  the  foUowing  lines : 

.  *'  But  Not,  a  rank  rider,  gets  first  in  the  saddle, 

And  made  her  show  tricks,  and  curvet  and  rebound ; 
She  quickly  perceived  he  rode  widdle  waddle, 

And,  like  his  coach  horses,  threw  his  highness  to  ground, 
^hen  Dick  being  lame,  rode  holding  by  the  ponuneL 

Not  having  the  wit  to  get  hold  by  the  rein ; 
But  tl^e  jade  did  so  snort  at  the  sight  of  a  Cromwell, 

That  poor  Dick  and  his  kindred  turn'd  footmen  again." 

The  Notes  upon  this  Canto  cannot  be  better  concluded  than 
.with  a  compliment  paid  to  Butler  by  Matthew  Prior,  who  was  the 
best  imitator  of  his  style  and  humour.  It  is  to  be  found  in  bis 
Alma,  and  is  a  good  defence  of  our  poet  for  abruptly  breaking  tb» 
thread  of  his  narration  at  the  end  of  this  Canto : 

"  But  iball  we  take  the  muse  abroad, 
To  drop  her  idly  on  the  ro«d« 
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And  leave  her  labject  in  the  middle, 
Ab  Butler  did  his  bear  and  fiddle. 
Yet  he,  consummate  master,  knew 
When  to  recede,  and  where  pursue : 
His  noble  negli^nces  teach 
What  other  folks  despair  to  reachT; 
He,  perfect  master,  climbs  the  rope, 
And  balances  your  fear  and  hope* 
If,  after  some  distinguished  leap. 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip. 
Straight  g^th'ring  all  his  active  strength^ 
He  rises  higher  half  his  leng^th ; 
With  wonder  you  approYO  his  sleight, 
And  owe  your  pleasure  to  your  fright; 
But  like  poor  Andrew,  I  advance, 
False  mimic  of  my  master's  dance. 
Around  the  cord  a  while  I  sprawl, 
And  then,  though  low,  in  eamett  fidL'' 


PART  FIRST. 

CANTO    SECOND 


Cl^e  9t0ument 

The  catalogue  and  character 
Of  lh'  enemies  best  men-of-war ; 
Whom  in  a  bold  harangue,  the  Knight 
Defies  and  challenges  to  fight ; 
H'  escounters  Talgol,  routs  the  Bear, 
■And  takes  the  Fiddler  prisoner; 
Conveys  him  to  enchanted  castle, 
There  shuts  him  fast  in  wooden  bastile. 

A  HERE  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher, 
That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over;  * 

9 

And  swore  the  world,  as  he  could  prove. 

Was  made  of  fighting  and  of  love: 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else  5 

Is  in  them  all,'  but  love  and  battles ! 

O*  th*  first  of  these  we've  no  great  matter 

To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o*  th'  latter : 

In  which  to  do  the  injur'd  right. 

We  mean,  in  what  concerns  just  fight.  10 


i 
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Certes  our  authors  are  to  blame, 

For  to  make  some  well-sounding  name 

A  pattern  fit  for  modem  knights 

To  copy  out  in  frays  and  fights ; 

(Like  those  that  a  whole  street  do  raze,  1 5 

To  build  a  palace  in  the  place,) 

They  never  care  how  many  others 

They  kill,  without  regard  of  mothers. 

Or  wives,  or  children,  so  they  can 

Make  up  some  fierce  dead-doing  man,  20 

ComposM  of  many  ingredient  valoura, 

Just  like  the  manhood  of  nine  tailors ; 

So  a  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 

A  .man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise. 

If  he  can  kill  him,  think  t'  inherit*  si( 

His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit: 

As  if  just  so  much  he  enjoyM» 

As  in  another  is  destroyed. 

For  when  a  giant's  slain  in  fight* 

And  mow'd  o'erthwart,  or  cleft  downright,      80 

It  is  a  heavy  case,  no  doubt, 

A  man  should  hare  his  brains  beat  out; 

Because  he's  tall,  and  has  large  bonesii 

tAs  men  kiU  beavers  for  their  stonea. 
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But  as  for  our  part,  we  shall  tell,  35 

The  naked  truth  of  what  befel ; 

And  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 

The  Knight  and  bear,  but  more  to  troth. 

With  neither  faction  shall  take  part, 

But  give  to  each  his  due  desert;  40 

And  never  coin  a  formal  lie  on't, 

To  make  the  Knight  overcome  the  giant* 

This  b'ing  profess'd  we  hope's  enough, 

And  now  go  on  where  we  left  off. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not  45 

Determined  whether  pace  or  trot, 
(That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation, 
As  they  do  term't,  or  succussation.) 
We  leave  it,  and  go  on,  as  now 
Suppose  they  did,  no  matter  how:  SO 

Yet  some  from  subtle  hints  have  got 
Mysterious  light  it  was  a  trot. 
But  let  that  pass:  they  now  begun 
To  spur  their  living  endues  on. 
For  as  whip'd  tops,  and  bandyM  balls,  65 

The  learned  hold  are  animals ; 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometry 

VOL.   I.  H 
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And  were  invented  first  from  engines, 
As  Indian  Britons  were  from  penguins.  60 

So  let  them  be:  as  I  was  saying, 
They  their  live  engines  ply'd,  not  staying 
Until  they  reachM  the  fatal  champaign 
Which  th'  enemy  did  then  encamp  on ; 
The  dire  Pharsalian  plain,  where  battle  66 

Was  to  be,w?3^'d  'twixt  puissant  cattle,' 
And  fierce  auxiliary  naeii, . 
That  came  to  aid  their  brethren } 
Who  now  began  to  take  the  field. 
As  knight  from  ridge  of  steed  beheld ;  70 

For  as  our  modern  wits  behold. 
Mounted  a  pick-back  on  the  old. 
Much  farther  off;  much  farther  he, 
Rais'd  on  his  aged  beast,  could  see : 
Yet  not  sufficient  to  descry  74 

All  postures  of  th'  enemy; 
j  Wherefore  he  bids  the  squire  ride  further, 

T*  observe  their  numbers,  and  their  order ; 
That  when  their  numbers  he  had  known, 
He  might  know  how  to  fit  his  own.  80 

Meanwhile  he  stoppM  his  willing  steed. 
To  fit  himself  for  martial  deed. 
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Both  kinds  of  metal  he  prepared, 

Either  to  give  blows,  or  to  ward ;    . 

Courage  and  steel,  both  of  great  force^  %6 

Piepar'd  for  better  or  for  woreew 

His  death^hargM  pistols  he  did  fit  well, 

Drawn  out  from  life  preserving  vittle; 

These  being  prim'd  with  force  he  laboured 

To  free's  sword  from  retentive  scabbard:  90 

And  after  many  a  painful  plucky 

From  rusty  durance  he  baird  tuck. 

Then  shook  himself,  to  see  that  prowess 

In  scabbard  of  his  arms  i^t  loose; 

And  rais'd  upon  his  desperate  foot,  9^ 

On  stirrup-side  he  gazM  about. 

Portending  blood,  like  blazing  star^ 

The  beacon  of  approaching  war. 

Ralpho  rode  on  with  no  less  speed 

Than  Hugo  in  the  forest  did :  100 

But  far  more  in  returning  made ; 

For  now  the  foe  he  had  surveyed, 

Rang'd,  as  to  him  they  did  appear^ 

With  van,  main  battle^  wings,  and  rear. 

r  th'  head  of  all  this  warlike  rabble,  106 

Ciowdero  mardi'df  expert  and  able. 
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Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum,  ^' 

That  makes  the  warrior^s  stcmiach  come,  i 

Whose  noted  whets  valour  sharp,  like  beer 
By  thunder  turned  to  vinegar;  1?I0 

(For  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat,  i  t 

Who  has  not  a  month's  mind  to  combat?) 
A  squeaking. engine  he  apply'd 
^nto  his  neck,  or  north-east  side, 
Just  where  the  hangman  does  dispose,  1 15 

'  To  special  friends,  the  knot  of  noose: 
For  'tis  great  grace,  when  statesmen  strait 
Dispatch  a  friend,  let  others  wait. 
His  warped  ear  hung  o'er  the  strings. 
Which  was  but  souse  to  chitterlings;  ISO 

For  guts,  some  write,  ere  they  are  sodden. 
Are  fit  for  music,  or  for  pudden : 
From  whence  men  borrow  ev'ry  kind 
Of  minstrelsy,  by  string  or  wind. 
His  grisly  beard  was  long  and  thick,  196 

With  which  he  strung  his  fiddle-stick : 
For  he  to  horse-tail  scom'd  to  owe, 
For  what  on  his  own  chin  did  grow. 
Chiron ,  the  foui-legg'd  bard^  had .  both   . 
A  beard  and  Mdlof. his  oim  gjnonrdi;-  ISO 
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And  yet  by  authcMfs  *tis  averred,  H;  ') 

He  made  use  only:  of  his  beard. 

In  Staffordshire,  whete  virtuous  worth 

Does  raise  the  minstrelsy,  not  birth, 

Where  bulls  do  choose  the  boldest  king,         13i 

Attd  ruler,  o*er  the  men  of  string ;  « 

(As  once  in  Persia,  'tis  said, 

Kings  wtee  procLaimM  by  horse  thdt  neigli'd;) 

He  bravely. venturing  at  a  croirn. 

By  chance  of  war  was  beaten  down,  140 

Aiid  wounded  sore:  his  kg  then  broke,   . 

Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak:  .  •  . 

For  when  a  shin  in  sight  is  cropt, 

The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt ; 

Esteemed  more  honorable  than  the  other,        \i6 

And  takes  place,  tiio'  the  younger  brother.         ; 

Next  maarchM  b»ave  Orsha,  famous  fop 
Wise  conduct,  and  success  in  war; 
A  skilful  leader,  stout)  severe. 
Now  marshal  to  die  champion  Besur*  IdA 

With  truncheon  tiptfwith  iron  head,  » 

The  warrior  to  the  intslie  led: 
With  solemn  march,  and  stately  pace. 
But  far  more  grave  and  Miemnfiice;    ..^^  .  ^^     j 
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Grave  as  the  Emperor  of  Piegu,  ^134 

Or  Spanish  potentate,  Don  Diego, 

This  leader  was  of  knowledge  greats'       - 

Either  for  charge,  or  for  retreat. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pell-mell. 

To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well.  l60 

So  lawyers,  lest  the  Bear  defendant, 

And  plaintiff  Dog,  should  make  an  end  on%     ' 

Do  stave  and  tail  with  writs  of  error. 

Reverse  of  judgment,  and  demurrer. 

To  let  them  breath  awhile,  and  then  .  16S 

Cry  whoop,  and  set  them  on  again. 

As  Romulus  a  wolf  did  rear,  ' 

So  he  was  dry-nurs'd  by  a  bear. 

That  fed  him  with  the  purchasM  prey 

Of  many  a  fierce  and  bloody  fray;  170 

Bred  up  where  discipline  most  rare  i8» 

In  military  garden,  Paris, 

As  soldiers  heretofore  did  grow 

In  gardens  just  as  we^ds  do  now;   '■  ■' 

Until  some  splayi-foot  politicians  17 S 

T'  Apollo  offered  up  petitions, 

For  licencing  a  new  invention 

Th'ad  found  out  an  antique  engine^ 
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To  root  out  all  the  weeds  that*  grow 

In  public  gardens  at  a  blow,  18Q 

And  leave  th*  herbs  standing.     Quoth  Sir  Sun, 

My  friends,  that  is  not  to  be  done* 

Not  done !  quo*  Statesman ;  yes,  an*t  please  ye,- 

When  *tis  once  known,  you'll  say  'tis  easy. 

Why  then  let's  know  it,  quoth  Apollo,  ISh 

We'll  beat  a  drum,  and  they'll  all  follow. 

A  drum,  quoth  Phoebus,  troth  that's  true, 

A  pretty  invention,  quaint  and  new-; 

But  tho'  of  voice  and  instrument  -  i 

We  are  th*  uiidoubted  president,  190 

We  such  loud  music  don't  profess ; 

The  Devil's  master  of  that  office 

r 

Where  it  must  pass,  if't  be  a  drum 

He'll  sign  it  with  Cler.  Pari.  Dom.  Com. 

■      -    ■  • 

To  him  apply  yourselves,  and  he  19i 

Will  soon  dispatch  you  for  his  fee. 

They  did  so;  but  it  proved  so  ill, 

Th'ad  better  let  ^em  grow  there  still. 

But  to  resume  what  we  discoursing    • 

Were  on  before,  that  is,  stout  Orsin ;  SOO 

That  which  so  oft  by  sundry  wnters 

Ha9  been  apply'd  t'  ahnost  all  fighters. 
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More  justly  may  b*  ascribe  to  this, 

Than  any  other  warrior,  (viz.) 

Noae  ever  acted  both  parts,  bolder j  90S 

Both  of  a  chieftdn  and  a  soldier. 

He  was  pf  great  descent,  and  high 

For  splendor  and  antiquity, 

And  from  celestial  origine 

Derived  Kimseif  in  a  right  line.  3^10 

Not  as  the  attciaat  heroes  did, 

Who,  that  their  base  births  might  be  hid, 

(Knowing  they  wwe  of  a  doubtful  gender, 

And  that  they  came  in  at  a  window^) 

Made  Jupiter  himself  and  otltiers  .  ^IS 

O*  th'  gods,  gallants  to  their  owii  mothers, 

To  get  on  them  a  lace  of  champiofis, 

(Of  which  old  Homer  first  made  iw^pooois.) 

Arctophylax  in  oonthern  sphere 

Was  his  undoubted  ameestor;  SdD 

From  him  his  great  focefiubbsrs  cache. 

And  in  all  ages  boire  his  naoie.  - 

Learned  he  was  in  medfc'nal  lore;   . 

For  by  his  side  a  poiach  he  wcxre. 

Replete  with  strange  henmetic  pCHi^dber,    '      9di 

That  wounds  liii^  miiesfKMiit-'&lhhijC  wmiidsdldi^r^ 
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By  skilful  chymist  with  great  dost  '    .  » 

Extracted  from  a  rotten  post ;  '     .      > 

But  of  a  heav*nlier  influence 

Than  that  which  mountebanks  dispense ;       290 

The*  by  Promethean  fire  made. 

As  they  do  quack  that  drive  that  trade. 

For  as  when  slorens  do  amiss 

At  others'  dooiB,  by  stool  or  piss, 

The  learned  write,  a  red-hot  spit  99S 

Bieitig  prudently  epply'd  to  it. 

Will  convey  mischief  from  the  dung  i 

Unto  the  part  that  did  the  wrong: 

So  this  did  h<ealing,  and  as  sure 

As  that  did  mischief,  this  would  eure.  d-tO 

Thus  virtaous  Orsin  was  endu'd  ♦ 

With  learning,  conduct,  fortitude 
Incomparable ;  and  as  the  prince 
Of  poets,  Homer,  sung  long  since, 
A  skilful  leech  is  better  far  9i6 

Than  half  a  hundred  men  of  war; 
So  he  appeared,  and  by  his  skill. 
No  less  tHan  dint  of  sword,  could  kill. 

The  pliant  Bruin  march  d  next  him,     • 
With  visage  fijrn^diifely  grim,'         -  ■  "  '        9^ 
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And  rugged  as  a  Saracen, 
Or  Turk  of  Mahomet's  own  kin: 
Clad  in  a  mantle  delia  guerre 
Qf  rough,  impenetrable  fiir; 
And  in  his  nose;  like  Indian  king,  .9^5 

He  wore,  for  ornament,  a  ring ; 
About  his  neck  a  threefold  gorget,    . 
As  rough  as  trebled  leathern  target; 
Armed,  as  heralds,  cant,  and  langued,  ' . 

Or,  as  the  vulg-ar  say,  sharp-fanged,  960 

For  as  the  teeth  in  beasts  of  prey- 
Are  swords,  with  which  they  fight  in  fray; 
So  swords,  in  men  of  war,  are  teeth     . 
Which  they  do  eat  their  vittle  with. 
He  was  by  birth,  some  authors  write,     -        965 
A  Russian,  some  a  Muscovite ; 
And  'mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bredt 
Of  whom  we  in  diurnals  read, 
That  serve  to  fill  up  pages  here. 
As  with  their  bodies  ditches  there:  870 

Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german, 
With  whom  he  served  and  fed  on  vermin; 
And  when  these  fail'd,  he'd  suck  his  claws^ 
And  quarter  himself  upon  his  paws. 
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And  tho*  his  cduntrymen,  the  Huns,  675 

Did  stew  their  m6at  between  their  bums       *  • '  • 

And  th*  horses  backs  o'er  which  they  8trad<{lei 

And  ev'ry  man  ate  up  his  saddle. 

He  was  not  half  so  nice  as  they. 

But  ate  it  raw  when't  came  rn''s  way,  '8S6 

He  had  tracM  countries  far  and  near, 

More  than  Le  Blanc  the  traveller;' 

Who  writes,  he  spoUs'd  in  India, 

Of  noble  house,  a  lady  gay, 

And  got  on  tier  a  race  of  worthies  985 

As  stout  as  any  upon  earth  is,  .     ' ' 

Full  many  a  fight  for  him  between 

Talgol  and  Orsin  oft  had  been ; 

Each  striving  to  obtam  the  crown 

Of  a  sav'd  citizen :  the  one  ft90 

To  guard  his  Bear,  tiie  other  fought 

To  aid  his  dog ;  both  made  more  stout, 

By  several  spurs  of  neighbourhood. 

Church,  fellow*miembership,  and  blood;    '  'i  . 

But  Talgol,  mortal  foe  to  cows,  ^  S&i 

Never  got  ought  of  himi  but  blows ;  « 

Blows,  hard  and  heavy,  such  as  he 

Had  lent,  repaid  with  usury, 
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i  -Yet  Talgol  WM  of  courage  fiitout, 

And  vam}]uush'd  oft^oer  thaii  he  fought;  300 

Iniiiif^^  to  labour,  sweat,  and  toil, 

And,  like  a  champion,  shone  with  oil. 

Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade,  ? 

And  many  fathertesf^,  had  made. 

He  many  a  boa^  aad  huge  dun  cow?  305 

Did,  like  another  Gtiy^  overthrow; 

But  Guy  with  him  ia  %ht  compared, 

Had  like  the  boar  and  dun  cow  farM. 

With  greater  troojM  of  dfaeep  h^  had  fought. 

Than  Ajax,  or  bold  Don  Quixote ;  310 

And  many  a  serpent  of  fell  kind, 

With  wings  before^  and  stings  behind, 

SubduM,  as  poetftsay,  long  agone, 

Be(H  Sir  George,  St.  George,  did  the  dragon.     » 

Nor  engine,  nor  device  polemic,  .315 

Disease,  nor  doctor  epademic,  .      ^         t 

Though  stor'd  with  delctery  medicines,  . 

(Which  wbosbeVer  took:  is  dead  since,)  \ 

Eh^t  sent  so  vast  a  colony,    . 

To  both  the  uader  worids  as  be.  ^90 

For  he  was  of.lhat  nobie. trade,         I  t 

That  demi-gods  and. heroes.' made«;..M'.i  .;,:  j  j,. :, 
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Slaughter  and  .kiiocking  on  the  IboiKl,.  ^  -kI 
The  trade  oa  which  they  ail  were  bred^  :  t  ( i  (' 
And  is,  like  othi^s,  glorious  wheiv  9iii 

'Tip  great  and  large^  but.base  if  mean.  .  > :  .  ; 
The  former  rides  in  triumph  for  it,  •  .  .  •  -. 
The  latter  in  jt  two-^iiieerd  chariot,  .   < .     i  / 

For  daring  to  profane  a  things 
So  sacred  with  vile  bungling.       •        »  .    '    3SQ 
Next  these  the  bnave  Magnano  came,    .      «< ! 
Magnano!  great  in  martial  fame.  \\ 

Yet  when  with  Orsin  he  wag*d  fight,  .  :  T 
'Tis  sung  he  got  but  little  by*t<  -it 

Yet  he  was  fierce  as  forest  boar,       '  5Si 

Whose  spoils  upon  his  back^he  Wore. 
As  thick  as  Ajax*  seven-rfbld  shidd. 
Which  o'er  his  brazen  arms  he  held;  »  '  T 

But  brass  was  feeble  to  resist,  •  .  .'  »j  ' 
The  fury  of  his  armed  fist:  .....  94^ 

Nor  could  the  hardest  iron  hold  out  « *     li 

Against  his  blows,  but  they  woukl  tbroiigh-ti  '  * 
In  magic  he  was  deeply  readi  :  •  -^ 

As  he  that  made  the  braken  head!  '  ;    /. 

Profoundly  ddird  in  the  blaok  wrt,  8445 

A3  Enghah  Merlin  for  his  heart;    <  >  ^^   /.^^    wi  1 


111   '  > 
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But  far  more  sldlfiil  in  the  spheres, 

Than  he  was  at  the  sieve  and  ishears.^  i 

He  could  transform  himself  in  colour, 
As  like  the  devil  as  a  collier ;  9^ 

As  like  as  hypocrites  iu  show,  ^ 

Are  to  true  saints,  or  crow  to  crow* 

Of  warlike  engines  he  was  author, 
DevisM  for  quick  dispatch  of  slaughter; 
The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker,  S5i 

He  was  th*  inventor  of  and  maker : 
The  tfumpet  and  the  kettle'^drum, 
Did  both  from  his  invention  come. 
He.  was  the  first  that  e'er  did  teach, 
To  make,  and  how  to  stop  a  breach.  360 

A  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike, 
Th*  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike; 
And  when  their  forces  he  had  joinM, 
He  scom'd  to  turn  his  parts  behind. 
He  Trulla  lovM,  TruUa  more  bright,  363 

Thail  burnished  armour  of  her  knight: 
A  bold  virago,  stout  and  tall. 
As  Joan  of  France,  or  English  MalL 
Through  perils  both  of  wind  and  limb^ 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him*     370 
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In  ev'iy  adventure  h'  undertook. 

And  never  him  or  it  forsook. 

At  breach  of  wall,  or  hedge  surprise, 

She  shared  i'  th'  hazard  and  the  prize; 

At  beating  quarters  up,  or  forage,  37^- 

Behaved  herself  with  matchless  courage. 

And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily. 

Than  the  Amazonian  dame  Pentheiule. 

And  though  some  critics  here  cry  shame. 
And  say  our  authors  are  to  blame,  380 

That  (spite  of  all  philosophers, 
Who  hold  no  females  stout  but  bears ; 
And  heretofore  did  so  abhor,  . 
That  women  should  pretend  to  war^ 
They  would  not  suffer  the  stoutest  dame,      38^ 
To  swear  by  Hercules's  name.) 
Make  feeble  ladies,  ia  their  works. 
To  fight  like  termagants  and  Turks : 
To  lay  their  native  arms  aside,  .  • 
Their  modesty,  and  ride  astride;  390 

To  run  a  tilt  at  men,  and  wield. 
Their  naked  tools  in  open  field 
As  stout  Armida,  bold  Thalestris, 
And  ahe, that  would  have  been  the  miatveai 


1  ' 
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Of  Gundibert;  bbt  he  hftd  graM,  '      89i 

And  rather  took  a  country  lates: 

They  say  'tis  Mse  without  all  gense, 

But  of  pernicious  consequence   ' 

To- government,  which  they  suppose 

Can  never  i>ie  upheld  in  prose ;      "  400 

Strip  Nature  naked  to  the  skin^  

You'll  find  about  her  no  such  thing.  '  ■ 

* 

It  may  be  so;  yet  what  we  tell, 

Of  TruUa  that's  improbable, 

Shall  be  depos'd  by  those  have  seen't,  405 

Or  what's  as  good,  produc'd  in  print :    ' 

And  if  they  will  not  take  our  word,  ■  ' 

We'll  prove  it  true  upon  record.  ^ 

'    The  upright  Cerdon  next  advanc'd. 

Of  all  his  race  the  valiant'st :  410 

Cerdon  the  Great,  renown'd  in  song. 

Like  Herc'les,  for  repair  of  wrong: 

He  rais'd  the  low^,  and  fortify'd 

The  weak  against  the  strongest  side : 

111  has  he  read,  that  never  hit,  415 

On  him  in  Muses'  deathless  writ. 

He  had  a  weapon  keen  and  fierce, 

That  ^tiuou^  a  bulMiide  shidd  would  pierce. 
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And  cut  it  in  a  thousand  pieces, 

Tho*  tougher  than  the  Knight  of  Greece  has,  420 

With  whom  his  black-thumbM  ancestor, 

Was  comrade  in  the  ten  years*  war: 

For  when  the  restless  Greeks  sat  down 

So  many  years,  before  Troy  town. 

And  were  renowned,  as  Homer  writes,  425 

For  well  soal'd  boots,  no  less  than  fights ; 

They  ow'd  that  glory  only  to 

His  ancestor,  that  made  them  so. 

Fast  friend  he  was  to  reformation, 

Until  *twas  worn  quite  out  of  fashion ;  430 

Next  rectifier  of  wry  law. 

And  would  make  three  t*  cure  one  flaw. 

Learned  he  was,  and  could  take  note. 

Transcribe,  collect,  translate,  and  quote. 

But  preaching  was  his  chiefest  talent,  435 

Or  argument,  in  which  b^ing  valiant. 

He  us'd  to  lay  about  and  stickle, 

Like  ram  or  bull  at  conventicle : 

For  disputants,  like  rams  and  bulls, 

Do  fight  with  arms  that  spring  from  skulls.    440 

Last  Colin  came,  bold  man  of  war. 
Destined  to  blows  by  &tai  star; 

VOL.  I.  I 
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Right  expert  in  command  of  horse, 

But  cruel  and  without  remorse. 

That  which  of  Centaur  long  ago  445 

Was  said,  and  has  been  wrested  to 

Some  other  knights,  was  true  of  this^ 

He  and  his  horse  were  of  a  piece. 

One  spirit  did  infonn  them  both* 

The  self-same  vigour,  fury,  wrath :  450 

Yet  he  was  much  the  rougher  part, 

And  always  had  a  harder  heart; 

Although  the  horse  had  been  of  those 

That  fed  on  man's  flesh,  as  fame  goes ; 

Strange  food  for  horse !  and  yet,  alas,  455 

It  may  be  true ;  for  flesh  is  grass* 

Sturdy  he  was,  and  no  less  able 

Than  Hercules  to  clean  a  stable : 

As  great  a  drover,  and  as  great 

A  critic  too^  in  hog  or  neat.  460 

He  ript  the  womb  up  of  his  mother, 

Dame  TuUus,  'cause  she  wanted  fodder 

And  provender  wherewith  to  feed 

Himself,  and  his  less  cruel  steed. 

It  was  a  question  whether  he  465 

Or^s  horse  were  of  a  &inily 
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More  in>ntu|iAii:  di: 

(After  they'd  iIbgk  var  c  mc 

Did  venr  leankediv  4gsdAt 

The  bos'oes  om  cbe  haeme*^  rntOL. 

And  piov'd  BOt  coihr  hubk;-  uir 

NaT  pies  veae  of  lifee  -^o?  xhpuk: 

For  faeMts.  viioi  jbbl  -vis-  hit  ^  im<99>: 

Of  eardi  biaoscdf.  dii  11  'eaolL 


The  cunAamua.  exn.  n  Ik 

Of  hs  oDnm&d.  wn 

Readr  and  lazcm?  ti^ 

The  Dom'rDQi  mtiUi*: 

Of  KT^ra]  KmnSHS  Ttmuc 

From  TiBae^  TeaoMb^  lOiC 

Of  east  and  ^i^fsstcsx 

From  feredsn  |nnaiMft  w^c 

Of  ^aSTj^sxt  TuaDMS$ 

Came  hksi  aud  miiil  ifh     iMai^  tt  li^ssr 

For  fione  aud  mmwic-  mihk:  Sir  wcv 

And  fiov  tSbe  itiMtf  ti?  ikeaifa.  ti^  m^ 

Were  emer'd  W  wMi^ffmum^ 

And  bl<Xfd  wai  venof  tt^  i^  mv^sr  f. 

Wbea  HiiriihiM  j>  1M 
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With  Squire  and  weapons  to  attack  *em ; 
But  first  thus  from  his  horse  bespake  'em : 

What  rage,  O  citizens !  what  fury, 
Doth  you  to  these  dire  actions  hurry  ? 
What  cestrum^  what  phrenetic  mood  49^ 

Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood. 
While  the  proud  Vies  your  trophies  boast, 

And  unreveng'd  walks ghost? 

What  towns,  what  garrisons  might  you 
With  hazard  of  this  blood  subdue,  500 

Whiqh  now  y'are  bent  to  throw  away 
In  vain,  untriumphable  fray  ? 
Shall  saints  in  civil  bloodshed  wallow 
Df  saints,  and  let  the  cause  lie  fallow  ? 
The  cause,  for  which  we  fought  and  sworie     605 
So  boldly,  shall  we  now  give  o*er  ? 
Then,  because  quarrels  still  are  seen 
With  oaths  and  swearings  to  begin, 
-The  solemn  league  and  covenant 
Will  seem  a  mere  God-damn-me-rant ;  510 

And  we  that  took  it,  and  have  fought 
As  lewd-as  drunkards  that  fall  out: . 
For  as  we  make  war  for  the  king 
Cli&r^inst  hipSielfi  the  self-same  thing,     ,    .  : 
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Some  will  not  stick  to  swear  we  do  61 6 

For  God  and  for  religion  too :  / 

For  if  bear-baiting  we  allow. 

What  good  can  reformation  do  ? 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out 

Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought.  520 

Are  these  the  fruits  o*  th*  protestation, 

The  prototype  or  reformation, 

Which  all  the  saints,  and  some,  since  martyrs,    . 

Wore  in  their  hats,  like  wedding-garters. 

When  'twas  resolv'd  by  either  house  626 

Six  members'  quarrel  to  espouse  ? 

Did  they  for  this  draw  down  the  rabble. 

With  zeal  and  noises  formidable, 

And  make  all  cries  about  the  town 

Join  throats  to  cry  the  bishops  down  ?  530 

Who  having  round  begirt  the  palace, 

(As  once  a  month  they  do  the  gallows,) 

As  members  gave  the  sign  about. 

Set  up  their  throats  with  hideous  shout. 

When  tinkers  bawl'd  aloud,  to  settle  636 

Church  disciphne,  for  patching  kettle : 

No  sow-gelder  did  blow  his  horn 

To  geld  a  cat,  but  cry'd  Reform. 
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The  oyster-women  lockM  their  fish  up. 

And  trudg'd  away,  to  cry.  No  Bishop.  540 

The  mouse-trap  men  laid  save-alls  by, 

And  *gainst  Evil  Counsellors  did  cry. 

Botchers  left  old  clothes  in  the  lurch, 

And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  churchy 

Some  cry'd  the  Covenant,  instead  545 

Of  pudding-pies,  and  ginger-bread. 

And  some  for  brooms,  old  boots  and  shoes, 

Bawl'd  out  to  Purge  the  Common-house. 

Instead  of  kitchen-stuff,  some  cry, 

A  Gospel-preaching  Ministry:  550 

And  some  for  old  suits,  coats,  or  cloak. 

No  Surplices,  nor  Service-book. 

A  strange  harmonious  inclination 

Of  all  degrees  to  reformation. 

And  is  this  all  ?  is  this  the  end  S^ 

To  which  these  carr'ings  on  did  tend? 

Hath  public  faith,  like  a  young  heir, 

For  this  ta*en  up  all  sorts  of  ware. 

And  run  int*  ev*ry  tradesman's  book. 

Till  both  turned  bankrupts  and  are  broke  ?       560 

Did  saints  for  this  bring  in  the  plate, 

And  croud  as  if  they  came  too  late  ? 
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For  when  they  thought  the  cause  had  need  on't, 

Happy  was  he  that  could  get  rid  on't. 

Did  they  coin  piss-pots,  bowls,  and  flaggons,  565' 

lot'  officers  of  horse  and  dragoons ; 

And  into  pikes  and  musqueteers 

Stamp  beakers,  cups,  and  porringers  ? 

A  thimble,  bodkin,  and  a  spoon, 

Did  start  up  living  men  as  soon  ^^0 

As  in  the  furnace  they  were  thrown ; 

Just  like  the  dragon's  teeth  b*ing  sown. 

Then  was  the  cause  of  gold  and  plate, 

Th*  brethren's  oflfrings,  consecrate, 

Like  th'  Hebrew  calf,  and  down  before  it        575 

The  saints  fell  prostrate  to  adore  it; 

So  say  the  wicked— and  will  you 

Make  that  sarcasmus  scandal  true, 

By  running  after  dogs  and  bears. 

Beasts  more  unclean  than  calres  or  steers  ?     580 

Have  powerful  preachers  ply'd  their  tongues, 

And  laid  themselves  out  and  their  lungs, 

Us*d  all  means,  both  direct  aAd  sinister, 

r  th*  power  of  gospel-preaching  minister? 

Have  they  invented  tones  to  win  5%5 

The  wome»,  and  make  them  draw  in 
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The  men,  as  Indians  with  a  female 

Tame  elephant  inveigle  the  male  ? 

Have  they  told  Providence  what  it  must  do. 

Whom  to  avoid  and  whom  to  trast  to  ?  590 

Discovered  th*  enemy's  design, 

And  which  way  best  to  countermine  ? 

Prescribed  what  ways  it  hath  to  work, 

Or  it  will  ne'er  advance  the  kirk  ? 

Told  it  the  news  o'  th'  last  express,  695 

And  after  good  or  bad  success. 

Made  prayers,  not  so  like  petitions. 

As  overtures  and  propositions, 

(Such  as  the  army  did  present 

To  their  creator,  th*  Parliament,  600 

In  which  they  freely  will  confess. 

They  will  not  cannot  acquiesce, 

Unless  the  work  be  carry'd  on 
'  In  the  same  way  they  have  begun. 

By  ifetting  church  and  common-weal  606 

All  on  a  flame,  bright  as  their  zeal. 

On  which  the  saints  were  all  agog, 

And  all  this  for  a  Bear  and  Dog ! 
,The  Parliament  drew  up  petitions  * 

To  'tself,  and  sent  them  like  commissions,      610 
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To  well  affected  persons  down, 

In  ev*ry  city  and  great  town ; 

With  pow'r  to  levy  horse  and  men, 

Only  to  bring  them  back  agen : 

For  this  did  many,  many  a  mile,  615 

Ride  maniiilly  in  rank  and  file. 

With  papers  in  their  hats,  that  show'd 

As  if  they  to  the  pillory  rode. 

Have  all  these  courses,  these  efforts, 

Been  try'd  by  people  of  all  sorts,  '  620 

Velis  et  reniis^  omnibus  nervis. 

And  all  t'  advance  the  cause's  service  ? 

And  shall  all  now  be  thrown  away 

In  petulant  intestine  fray  ? 

Shall  we  that  in  the  covenant  swore,  625 

Each  man  of  us  to  run  before 

Another  still  in  reformation, 

Give  dogs  and  Bears  a  dispensation  ? 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it  ? 

What  will  malignants  say  ?  videlicet  630 

That  each  man  swore  to  do  his  best, 

To  damn  and  perjure  ail  the  rest ; 

And  bid  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

Who  at  this  rice  is  like  to  win  most* 
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They'll  say  our  bus'ness  to  reform  635 

The  church  and  state,  is  but  a  worm ; 

For  to  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen, 

To  an  unknown  church  discipline, 

What  is  it  else,  but  beforehand 

T'  engage,  and  after  understand  ?  640 

For  when  we  swore  to  carry  on 

The  present  reformation. 

According  to  the  purest  mode 

Of  churches  best  reformed  abroad 

What  did  we  else  but  make  a  vow  645 

To  do  we  know  not  what  or  how  ? 

For  no  three  of  us  will  agree 

Where,  or  what  churches  these  should  be ; 

And  is  indeed  the  self-same  case 

With  theirs  that  swore  et  c^eteras:  650 

Or  the  French  league,  in  which  men  vow*d 

To  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood. 

These  slanders  will  be  thrown  upon 

The  cause  and  work  we  carry  on, 

If  we  permit  men  to  run  headlong  655 

T*  exorbitances  fit  for  Bedlam : 

Rather  than  gospel-walking  times, 

When  slightest  sins  are  greatest  dimes. 
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But  we  the  matter  so  shall  handle, 

As  to  remove  that  odious  scandal :  660 

In  name  of  King  and  Parliament, 

I  charge  ye  all  no  more  foment 

This  feud,  but  keep  the  peace  between 

Your  brethren  and  your  countrymen : 

And  to  those  places  straight  repair,  66S 

Where  your  respective  dwellings  are. 

But  to  that  purpose  first  surrender 

The  Fiddler,  as  the  prime  offender, 

Th*  incendiary  vile,  that  is  chief 

Author  and  engineer  of  mischief;  670 

That  makes  division  between  friends, 

For  profane  and  malignant  ends. 

He,  and  that  engine  of  vile  noise. 

On  which  illegally  he  plays. 

Shall  dictum  factum^  both  be  brought  675 

To  condign  punishment  as  they  ought. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 

Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay : 

For  then  TU  take  sbiother  course. 

And  soon  reduce  you  all  by  force.  680 

This  said,  he  clapt  his  hand  on  sword, 

To  show  he  meant  to  keep  his  word. 
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But  Talgol,  who  had  long  supprest 
InflamM  wrath  in  glowing  breast. 
Which  now  began  to  rage  and  burn  as  6S6 

Implacable  as  flame  in  furnace, 
Thus  answer'd  him:  Thou  vermin  wretched. 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched ; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  grow 
On  rump  of  justice  as  of  cow ;  690 

How  dar'st  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
O*  th'  self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
With  which  thy  steed  of  bones  and  leather 
Has  broke  his  wind  in  halting  hither; 
How  durst  th',  I  say,  adventure  thus  695 

T*  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us  ? 
Could  thine  impertinence  find  out 
No  work  t'  employ  itself  about. 
Where  thou,  secure  from  wooden  blow. 
Thy  busy  vanity  might*st  show  ?  700 

Was  no  dispute  a-foot  between 
The  caterwauling  brethren  ? 
No  subtle  question  rais'd  among 
Those  out-o*-their  wits,  and  those  i'  th*  wrong ; 
No  prize  between  those  combatants 
O'  th'  times,  the  land  and  water  saints; 
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Where  thou  might'st  stickle  without  hazard 

Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  mazzard; 

And  not  for  want  of  bus'uess  come 

To  us  to  be  thus  troublesome,  710 

To  interrupt  our  better  sort 

Of  disputants,  and  spoil  our  sport? 

Was  there  no  felony,  no  bawd, 

Cut-purse,  nor  burglary  abroad? 

No  stolen  pig  nor  plundered  goose,  7 1 5 

To  tie  thee  up  from  breaking  loose  ? 

No  ale  unlicensed  broken  hedge. 

For  which  thou  statute  might'st  alledge. 

To  keep  thee  busy  from  foul  evil. 

And  shame  due  to  thee  fix>m  the  devil ;  720 

Did  no  committee  sit,  where  he 

Might  cut  out  journey-work  for  thee ; 

And  set  th'  a  task,  with  subornation. 

To  stitch  up  sale  and  sequestration. 

To  cheat  with  holiness  and  zeal,  725 

All  parties  and  the  conmion-weal  ? 

Much  better  had  it  been  for  thee, 

H'  had  kept  thee  where  th'  art  us'd  to  be; 

Or  sent  th'  on  business  any  whither, 

So  he  had  never  brpught  thee  hither.  730 
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But  if  th'  hadst  brain  enough  in  skull 

To  keep  itself  in  lodging  whole, 

And  not  provoke  the  rage  of  stones 

And  cudgels  to  thy  hide  and  bones ; 

Tremble^  and  vanish,  while  thou  may'st,        735 

Which  ru  not  promise  if  thou  stay'st. 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  wroth, 

And  lifting  hands  and  eyes  up  both. 

Three  times  he  smote  on  stomach  stout, 

From  whence  at  last  these  words  broke  out :  740 

Was  I  far  this  entitled  Sir, 
And  girt  with  trusty,  sword  and  spur, 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle, 
Thus  to  be  brav'd  by  foe  to  cattle  ? 
15f ot  all  that  pride  that  makes  thee  swell         7*5 
As  •big  as  thou  dost,  blown  up  veal ; 
Nor  all  thy  tricks  and  sleights  to  cheat, 
And  sell  thy  carrion  for  good  meat ; 
Not  all  thy  magic  to  repair 
Decay'd  old  age  in  tough  lean  ware,  750 

Make  natural  death  appear  thy  worki 
And  stop  the  gangrene  in  stale  pork; 
Not  all  that  force  that  makes  thee  proud, 
Because  by  bt}]ilock  ne'er  withstood ; 
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Though  arm'd  with  all  thy  cleavers,  knives,   755 

And  axes  made  to  hew  down  lives, 

Shall  save  or  help  thee  to  evade 

The  hand  of  justice,  or  this  blade, 

Which  I,  her  sword-bearer,  do  carry. 

For  civil  deed  and  military.  760 

Nor  shall  these  words  of  venom  base, 

Which  thou  hast  from  thy  native  place, 

Thy  stomach,  pump'd  to  fling  on  me, 

Go  unreveng*d,  though  I  am  free. 

Thou  down  the  same  throat  shall  devour  'em,  765 

Like  tainted  beef,  and  pay  dear  for  *em. 

Nor  shall  it  e'er  be  said,  that  wight 

With  gauntlet  blue,  and  bases  white, 

And  round  blunt  truncheon  by  his  side. 

So  great  a  man  at  arms  defy'd  770 

With  words  far  bitterer  Aan  wormwood, 

That  would  in  Job  or  Grizel  stir  mood. 

Dogs  with  their  tongues  their  wounds  do  heal. 

But  men  with  hands,  as  thou  shalt  feel. 

This  said,  with  hasty  K^e  he  snatch'd         775 
His  gunshot,  that  in  holsters  watch'd ; 
And  bending  cock  he  levellM  full 
Against  th'  outside  of  Talgol's  skull : 
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Vowing,  that  he  should  ne'er  stir  further, 
Nor  henceforth  cow  or  bullock  murther.         780 
But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust, 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transformed  to  stock. 
Mean-while  fierce  Talgol,  gathering  might,      785 
^  With  rugged  truncheon  charged  the  Knight ; 
But  he  with  petronel  upheav'd. 
Instead  of  shield,  the  blow  received, 
^he  gun  recoird  as  well  it  might, 
Not  us'd  to  such  a  kind  of  fight,  790 

And  shrunk  firom  its  great  master's  gripe, 
.Knock'd  down  and  stunn'd  with  mortal  stripe. 
Then  Hudibras,  with  furious  haste, 
.  JJrew  out  his  sword ;  but  not  so  fast. 
But  Talgol  first  with  hardy  thwack  795 

Twice  bruis'd  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 
But  when  his  nut-brown  sword  was  out. 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about. 
Imprinting  many  a  wound  upon 
His  mortal  foe,  the  truncheon ;  800 

The  trusty  cudgel  did  oppose 
Itself  against  dead-doing  blows. 
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To  guard  its  leader  from  fell  bane, 

And  then  revengM  itself  again. 

And  though  the  sword,  some  understood,      805 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 

^ was  nothing  so ;  both  sides  were  balanced 

So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  Vahant'st: 

For  wood  with  honour  b'ing  engaged. 

Is  so  implacably  enrag'd ;  8 10 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore. 

Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more. 

And  now  both  knights  were  out  of  breath, 

Tir'd  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  death ; 

Whilst  all  the  rest  amaz'd  stood  still,  815 

Expecting  which  should  take  or  kill. 

This  Hudibras  obBerr'd ;  and  fretting. 

Conquest  should  be  so  long  a  getting. 

He  drew  up  all  his  torce  into 

One  body,  and  that  into  one  blow*  890 

But  Talgol  wisely  avoided  it 

By  cunning  sleight ;  for  had  it  hit. 

The  upper  part  of  him  the  blow 

Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below. 

Meanwhile  th'  incomparable  Colon,  8S5 

To  aid  his  friend  b^an  to  fall  on: 
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Him  Ralph  encountered,  and  straight  grew 

A  dismal  combat  'twixt  them  two  ; 

Th'  one  arm'd  with  metal,  th'  other  with  wood, 

This  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood.  830 

With  many  a  stiflF  thwack,  many  a  bang. 

Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang ; 

While  none  that  saw  them  could  divine 

To  which  side  conquest  would  incline, 

Until  Magnano,  who  did  envy  835 

That  two  should  with  so  many  men  vie. 

By  subtle  stratagem  of  brain 

Performed  what  force  could  ne*er  attain ; 

For  he,  by  foul  hap,  having  found 

Where  thistles  grew  on  barren  ground,  840 

In  haste  he  drew  his  weapon  out, 

And  having  cropt  them  from  the  root. 

He  clappM  them  underneath  the  tail 

Of  steed,  with  pricks  as  sharp  as  nail. 

The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent  844 

The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament ; 

Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince, 

As  if  h*  had  been  beside  his  sense, 

Striving  to  disengage  from  thistle 

That  gaird  him  sorely  under  his  tail:  8^ 
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Instead  of  which,  he  threw  the  pack 

Of  Squire  and  baggage  from  his  back ; 

And  blundering  still,  with  smarting  rump 

He  gave  the  Knight's  steed  such  a  thump 

As  made  him  reel.     The  Knight  did  stoop,  85^ 

And  sat  on  further  side  aslope. 

This  Talgol  viewing,  who  had  now 

By  sleight  escaped  the  fatal  blow,  "' 

He  rallyM,  and  again  fell  to  *t ; 

For  catching  foe  by  nearer  foot,  860 

He  lifted  with  such  might  and  strength. 

As  would  have  hurl'd  him  thrice  his  length, 
And  dashM  his  brains  (if  any)  out; 
But  Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout. 
In  pudding-time  came  to  his  aid,  864 

And  under  him  the  Bear  conveyM; 
The  Bear  upon  whose  soft  fur*gown 
The  Knight  with  all  his  weight  fell  down; 
The  friendly  rug  preserved  the  ground. 
And  headlong  Knight,  from  bruise  or  wound ;  870 
Like  feather-bed  betwixt  a  wall. 
And  heavy  brunt  of  cannon*ball. 
As  Sancho  on  a  blanket  fell, 
And  had  no  hurt;  ours  far'd  as  well 
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In  body,  though  his  mighty  spirit,  875 

B*ing  heavyi  did  not  so  well  bear  it. 

The  Beajr  was  in  a  greater  fright, 

Beat  down  and  worsted  by  the  Knight. 

He  roared,  and  rag*d,  and  flung  about, 

To  shake  oflF  bondage  from  his  snout.  880 

His  wrath  inflamM,  boil'd  o*er,  and  from 

His  jaws  of  death  h^  drew  th^  foam ; 

Fury  in  stranger  posture^  threw  him, 

And  more  than  ever  herald  drew  him: 

He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  sav'd  885 

From  squelch  of  Knight,  and  storm'd  and  ravM, 

And  vexM  the  more^  because  the  harms 

He  felt  were  'gainst  tW  law  of  aims; 

For  men  he  always  took  to  be 

His  friends,  and  dogs  his  enemy,  890 

Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  dpne  him? 

As  his  own  side  did  filing  91^  hi^ ; 

It  griev*d  him  tp.  the  guts,  that  they 

Eojr  wh<w  V  bpd.  fcwghl;  so  many  a  fray. 

And  servM  him  with  loss  of  blood  so  long^    Sp'^ 

Should  offer  such^  ir>hum^  wrong.; 

Wrong  of  unsoldier-lijie  conditiQi^, 

For  which  he,fl«pg  dp^q  km  commis^ipn; 
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And  laid  about  him,  till  his  nose 

From  thrall  of  fing  and  cord  broke  lobsfe, .     900 

Soon  as  he  felt  himself  enlarg'd^ 

Through  thickest  of  his  foes  He  charg'dj 

And  made  way  through  th'  amaz'd  crew ; 

Some  he  overran,  and  socnle  overthrew, 

But  took  none ;  for  by  hasty  flight  905 

He  strove  t'  escape  pursuit  of  Knight:  ^ 

From  whom  he  fled  with  as  much  haste 

And  dread,  as  he  the  rabble  chasM. 

In  haste  he  fled,  and  so  did  they, 

Each  and  his  fear  a  sevVal  way.  9  'O 

Crowdero  only  kept  the  field, 
Not  stirring  from  the  place  he  held, 
Though  beaten  down,  and  wounded  sore, 
r  th*  fiddle,  and  a  leg  that  bore 
One  side  of  him,  not  that  of  bone,  §i6 

But  much  its  better,  th'  wooden  one. 
He  spying  Hudibras  lie  strew'd 
Upon  the  ground,  like  log  of  wood. 
With  fright  of  fell,  supposed  wound. 
And  loss  of  urine,  in  a  swound,  990 

In  haste  he  snatch'd  the  wooden  limb 
That  hurt  in  th'  ancle  lay  by  him. 
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And  fitting  it  for  sudden  fight, 

Straight  drew  it  up,  t*  attack  the  Knight; 

For  getting  up  on  stump  and  huckle,  92*3 

He  with  the  foe  began  to  buckle. 

Vowing  to  be  reveng'd  for  breach 

Of  crowd  and  skin  upon  the  wretch. 

Sole  author  of  all  detriment 

He  and  his  Fiddle  underwent.  930 

But  Ralpho  (who  had  now  begun 
T*  adventure  resurrection 
From  heavy  squelch,  and  .had  got  up 
Upon  his  legs  with  sprained  crup) 
Looking  about,  beheld  pernicion  936 

Approaching  Knight  firom  fell  musician. 
He  snatchM  his  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed, 
(As  rats  do  from  a  falling  house,) 
To  hide  itself  from  rage  of  blows ;  940 

And  wing*d  with  speed  and  fury  flew. 
To  rescue  Knight  from  black  and  blue. 
Which  ere  he  could  achieve,  his  sconce 
The  leg  encountered  twice  and  once ; 
And  now  *twas  raised  to  smite  again,  945 

When  Ralpho  thrust  himself  between. 
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He  took  the  blow  upon  his  arm. 

To  shield  the  Knight  from  further  harm ; 

And,  joining  wrath  with  force,  bestow'd 

On  th'  wooden  member  such  a  load,  950 

That  down  it  fell,  and  with  it  bore 

Crowdero,  whom  it  propt  before. 

To  him  the  Squire  right  nimbly  run, 

And  setting  conquering  foot  upon 

His  trunk,  thus  spoke :  W;hat  desp'rate  frenzy  955 

Made  the,  thou  whelp  of  sin,  to  fancy 

Thyself  and  all  that  coward  rabble, 

T'  encounter  us  in  battle  able  ? 

How  durst  th*,  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship, 

'Gainst  arms,  authority,  and  worship?  960 

And  Hudibras,  or  me  provoke. 

Though  all  thy  limbs  were  heart  of  oak. 

And  th'  other  half  of  these  as  good 

To  bear  out  blows,  as  that  of  wood  ? 

Could  not  the  whipping-post  prevail  966 

With  all  its  rhet'ric,  nor  the  jail. 

To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thy  skin, 

And  ancle  free  from  iron  gin  ? 

Which  now  thou  shalt — ^but  first  our  care 

Must  see  how  Hudibras  doth  fare.  970 
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This  said,  he  gently  raisM  the  Knight, 
And  set  him  on  his  bum  upright: 
To  rouse  him  from  lethargic  dump, 
He  tweak'd  his  nose,  with  gentle  thump 
Knocked  on  his  breast,  as  if  't  had  been        97^ 

m 

To  raise  the  spirits  lodged  within. 

They,  waken'd  with  the  noise,  did  fly 

From  inward  room,  to  window-eye. 

And  gently  op'ning  lid,  the  casement 

LookM  out,  but  yet  with  some  amazement.   930 

This  gladded  Ralpho  much  to  see, 

Who  thus  bespoke  the  Knight:  quoth  he, 

Tweaking  his  nose.  You  are,  great  Sir, 

A  self-denjring  conqueror ; 

As  high,  victorious,  and  great,  985 

As  e'er  fought  for  the  churches  yet. 

If  you  will  giTe  yourself  but  leave 

To  make  out  what  y'  already  have ; 

That's  victory.     The  foe  for  dread 

Of  your  Nine-worthiness,  is  fied,  990 

All,  save  Crowdero,  for  whose  sake 

You  did  th'  espous'd  cause  undertake : 

And  he  lies  prisoner  at  your  feet. 

To  be  disposed  as  you  think  meet, 
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Either  for  life,  or  death,  or  sale,  99*5 

The  gallows,  or  perpetual  jail. 

For  one  wink  of  your  powerful  eye 

Must  sentence  him  to  live  or  die. 

His  Fiddle  is  your  proper  purchase. 

Won  in  the  service  of  the  churches;  1000 

And  by  your  doom  must  be  allowed 

To  be,  or  be  no  more,  a  crowd. 

For  though  success  did  not  confer 

m 

Just  title  on  the  conqueror ; 

Though  dispensations  were  not  strong  1005 

Conclusions,  whether  right  or  wrong ; 

Although  outgoings  did  confirm. 

And  owning  were  but  a  mere  term ; 

Yet  as  the  wicked  have  no  right 

To  th*  creature,  though  usurped  by  might,    1010 

The  property  is  in  the  saint, 

From  whom  th'  injuriously  detaint; 

Of  him  they  hold  their  luxuries. 

Their  dogs,  their  horses,  whores,  and  dice, 

Their  riots,  revels,  masks,  delights,  1015 

Pimps,  buffons,  fiddlers  parasites. 

All  which  the  saints  have  title  to. 

And  ought  t'  enjoy,  if  th*  had  their  due. 
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What  we  take  from  them  is  no  more 

Than  what  was  ours  by  right  before:  1090 

^or  we  are  their  true  landlords  still. 

And  they  our  tenants  but  at  will. 

At  this  the  Knight  began  to  rouse, 
And  by  degrees  grew  valorous. 
He  starM  about,  and  seeing  none  1095 

Of  all  his  foes  remain,  but  one, 
He  snatched  his  weapon  that  lay  near  him, 
And  from  the  ground  began  to*rear  him ; 
Vowing  to  make  Crowdero  pay 
For  all  the  rest  that  ran  away.  1030 

But  Ralpho,  now  in  colder  blood. 
His  fury  mildly  thus  withstood: 
Great  Sir,  quoth  he,  your  mighty  spirit 
Is  raisM  too  high:  this  slave  does  merit 
To  be  the  hangman's  business,  sooner  1035 

Than  from  your  hand  to  have  the  honour 
Of  his  destruction :  I  that  am 
A  nothingness  in  deed  and  name. 
Did  scorn  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcase. 
Or  ill  intreat  his  Fiddle  or  case:  1040 

Will  you,  great  Sir,  that  glory  blot, 
In  cold  blood,  which  you  gain'd  in  hot? 
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Will  you  employ  your  conquering  sword, 

To  break  a  Fiddle  and  your  word  ? 

For  tho*  I  fought  and  overcame,  104-5 

And  quarter  gave,  't  was  in  your  name: 

For  great  commanders  always  own 

What's  prosperous  by  the  soldier  done. 

To  save,  where  you  have  pow'r  to  kill, 

Argues  your  pow*r  above  your  will;  1050 

And  that  your  will  and  pow'r  have  less 

Than  both  might  have  of  selfishness. 

This  pow*r,  which  now  alive,  with  dread 

He  trembles  at,  if  he  were  dead, 

Would  no  more  keep  the  slave  in  awe,         1055 

Than  if  you  were  a  knight  of  straw: 

For  death  would  then  be  his  conqueror, 

Not  you,  and  free  him  from  that  terror. 

If  danger  from  his  life  accrue. 

Or  honour  from  his  death,  to  you ;  1060 

'Twere  policy  and  honour  too, 

To  do  as  you  resolv'd  to  do : 

But,  Sir,  't  would  wrong  your  valour  much, 

To  say  it  needs  or  fears  a  crutch. 

Great  conquVors  greater  glory  gain,  1065 

By  foes  in  triumph  led,  than  slain : 
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The  laurels  that  adorn  their  brows 

Are  puird  from  living,  not  dead  boughs, 

And  living  foes :  the  greatest  fame 

Of  cripple  slain  can  be  but  lam^.  1070 

One  half  of  him's  already  slain, 

The  other  is  not  worth  your  pain ;  - 

T'  honour  can  but  on  one  side  light. 

As  Worship  did  when  y*  were  dubbM  Knight. 

Wherefore  I  think  it  better  far,  107'5 

To  keep  him  prisoner  of  war ; 

And  let  him  fast  in  bonds  abide, 

At  court  of  justice  to  be  try'd : 

Where  if  he  appear  so  bold  or  crafty. 

There  may  be  danger  in  his  safety:  1080 

If  any  member  there  dislike 

His  face,  or  to  his  beard  have  pique ; 

Or  if  his  death  will  save  or  yield, 

Revenge  or  fright,  it  is  revealM ; 

Tho'  he  has  quarter,  rie'ertheless  1085 

Y'  have  pow*r  to  hang  him  when  you  please ; 

This  has  been  often  done  by  some 

Of  our  great  conqu'rors,  you  know  whom ; 

And  has  by  most  of  us  been  held 

Wise  justice,  and  to  some  revealed:  1090 
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For  words  and  promises,  that  yoke 

The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke: 

Like  Samson's  cuflfs,  tho'  by  his  own 

Direction  and  advice  put  on. 

For  if  we  should  fight  for  the  cause  1095 

By  rules  of  military  laws. 

And  only  do  what  they  call  just, 

The  cause  would  quickly  fall  to  dust. 

This  we  among  ourselves  miay  speak ; 

But  to  the  wicked  or  the  weak,  UOO 

We  must  be  cautious  to  declare 

Perfection-truths,  such  as  these  are. 

This  said,  the  high  outrageous  mettle 
Of  Knight  began  to  cool  and  settle. 
He  lik'd  the  Squire's  advice,  and  soon  1 105 

Resolv'd  to  see  th*  business  done: 
And  therefore  charged  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero's  hands  on  rump  behind, 
And  to  its  fornier  pl^ce  and  use 
The  wooden  member  to  reduce :  1110 

But  force  it  take  an  oath  before. 
Ne'er  to  bear  arms  against  him  more. 

Ralpho  dispatch'd  with  speedy  haste. 
And  having  ty'd  Growdero  fast, 
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He  gave  Sir  Knight  the  end  of  cord,  1115 

To  lead  the  captive  of  his  sword 

In  triumph,  whilst  the  steeds  he  caught, 

And  them  to  further  service  brought. 

The  Squire  in  state  rode  on  before, 

And  on  his  nut-brown  whinyard  bore  1 120 

The  trophy  Fiddle  and  the  case^ 

Leaning  on  shoulder  like  a  mace. 

The  Knight  himself  did  after  ride, 

Leading  Cro wdero  by  his  side  ; 

And  towM  him,  if  he  lagged  behind,  1 125 

Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind. 

Thus  grave  and  solemn  they  march*d  on, 

Until  quite  through  the  'town  th'  had  gone ; 

Vt  further  end  of  which  there  stands 
An  ancient  castle,  that  commands  1 130 

Th*  adjacent  parts ;  in  all  the  fabric 
You  shall  not  see  one  stone,  nor  a  brick, 
But  all  of  wood,  by  powerful  spell 
Of  magic  made  impregnable: 

There's  neither  iron  bar  nor  gate,  1 135 

Portcullis,  chain,  nor  bolt,  nor  grate ; 
And  yet  men  durance  there  abide. 
In  dungeons  scarce  three  inches  wide; 
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With  roof  so  low,  that  under  it 

They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit;  1 140 

And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 

Is  to  the  middle  leg  in  prison ; 

In  circle  magical  confined. 

With  walls  of  subtle  air  and  wind ; 

Which  none  are  able  to  break  thorough,       1 145 

Until  they're  freed  by  head,  of  borough. 

Thither  arrived,  the  adventurous  Knight 

And  bold  Squire  from  their  steeds  alight,  i  / 

At  th*  outward  wall,  near  which  there  stands      ■ 

A  bastile,  built  t'  imprison  hands;  1 150 

By  strange  inchantment  made  to  fetter 

The  lesser  parts  and  free  the  greater; 

For  tho' the  body  may  trreep  through. 

The  hands  in  grate  are  fast  enow: 

And  when  a  circle  'bout  the  wrist  11 55 

Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist. 

The  body  feels  the  spur  and  switch. 

As  if  *t  were  ridden  post  by  witch, 

At  twenty  miles  an  hour  pace. 

And  yet  ne'er  stirs  out  of  the  place.  1 160 

On  top  of  this  there  is  a  spire. 

On  which  Sir  Knight  first  bids  the  Squire, 
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The  Fiddle,  and  its  spoils,  the  case, 

In  manner  of  a  trophy,  place. 

That  done,  they  ope  the  trap-door-^te,        1 165 

And  let  Crowdero  down  thereat. 

Crowdero  making  doleful  face. 

Like  hermit  poor  in  pensive  place. 

To  dungeon  they  the  wretch  commit. 

And  the  survivor  of  his  feet;  1 170 

But  th'  other,  th^t  had  broke  the  peace. 

And  head  of  knighthood,  they  release, 

Tho'  a  delinquent  false  and  forged. 

Yet  b*ing  a  stranger,  he's  enlarged ; 

While  his  comrade,  that  did  no  hurt,  1 175 

Is  clapp'd  up  fast  in  prison  for*t. 

So  Justice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes. 

Stumbles  on  innocence  sometimes. 
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NOTE  S 


tJtSTORICAL,  CRITICAL.  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


PART  I.    CANTO  11. 


Argument,  V.  8.  Then  shuts  him  fast  in  wooden  hostile^  There  is 
no  particular  in  which  Butler  is  more  remarkable,  than  for  the 
propriety  and  happiness  of  his  allusions.  To  call  a  pair  of  stocski 
a  pair  of  stocks,  would  have  been  a  great  degradation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  hero ;  and  therefore  he  got  oyer  the  difficulty  by  be* 
stowing  on  them  the  epithet  of  wooden  bastile,  borrowed  fiiom  th^ 
French  bastlle,  then  the  most  celebrated  state  prison  in  EttropOi 
and  which  it  is  too  well  known  here  to  be  related,  was  destroyed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French  reTolution,  in  1789. 

V.  2.  That  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over."]  Alexander  Roob  was 
a  Scotch  diyine,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  to  Charles  L  He  wrote 
a  book  entitled  ^  A  View  of  all  Religions  in  the  World,  from  the 
Creation  to  his  own  Time/  In  naming  him  onr  poet  probaUy  had 
nothing  more  in  view  than  to  ridicule  those  compilers  who,  with- 
out any  portion  of  taste  or  judgment,  and  with  very  little  learn- 
ing, esteem  themselves  capable  of  treating  of  the  most  abstruse 
subjects. 

y .  5-6.  Jusi  as  romaaees  are^  for  what  else 

Is  in  them  all  than  love  and  battles?}  This  is  a  satire  on 
romances,  where  the  chief  incidents  are  made  up  of  loTe-adyen- 
tures,  or  quarrels. 

V.  15-6.  Like  those  who  a  whole  street  do  raze, 

To  huild  a  palace  in  the  placeJ\  Our  poet  probably  here 
alludes  to  the  building  of  Somerset-house  in  the  Strand,  for  winch 
one  parish  church,  and  three  episcopal  houses  in  the  Strand,  were 
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pulled  down.  This  action  rendered  the  Protector  Somerset,  to 
whom  the  building  belonged,  extremely  unpopular,  and  was  one 
of  the  causes  that  led  to  bis  fall.  Had  Butler  lived  in  our  days, 
his  complaint  would  have  been  reversed^  for  he  would  have  seen 
palaces  razed  to  build  streets.  Ely  Place,  in  Holborn,  stands  on 
the  spot  which,  in  Butler's  time,  was  occupied  by  the  episcopal 
pulace  and  gardens  of  the  bishops  of  Ely ;  and  in  the  recollection 
of  the  youngest,  streets  have  risen  up  in  Bloomsbury  and  Picca- 
dilly, on  the  sites  occupied  a  few  years  ago  by  the  palaces  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford  and  York. 

y.  22.  Jttst  like  the  manhood  of  nine  tailor 9, "]  Nine  tailors,  it  is 
commonly  said,  make  a  man.  The  effiminacy  of  their  employ* 
ment  seems  to  have  entailed  upon  the  race  of  tailors  more  ridicule 
and  reproaches  than  any  other  class  of  men  are  subject  to ;  and 
perhaps  it  were  desirable  in  an  enlarged  view  of  political  econo- 
my that,  if  possible,  none  but  females  should  be  employed  on  the 
labours  of  the  needle.  In  Shakespeare's  time  the  craft  was  liable 
to  the  same  sarcasms  and  contempt  that  it  is  at  present  In  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Petruchio  uses  his  tailor  with  as  much  con- 
tempt as  if  he  had  really  been  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man. 
"  ■  Thou  thread,  thou  thimble. 

Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half  yard,  quarter,  nail. 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou :— • 
Bray'd  in  my  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  I 
Away  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  bemete  thee  with  thy  yard, 
As  thou  shalt  think  of  prating  whilst  thou  liv'sC^ 
V.  23-4.  So  a  mid  Tartar,  when  he  spies 

A  man  thafs  handsome,  valiant,  wise,  &c.]  The  Spec- 
tator says.  That  the  wild  Tartars  are  ambitious  of  destroying  a 
man  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  and  accomplishments,  as 
thinking  that,  upon  his  decease,  the  same  talents,  whatsoever  post 
tbey  qualified  him  for,  enter  of  course  into  his  destroyer.  The 
North  American  Indians  are  said  to  hold  a  similar  opinion ;  and 
this  gave  birth  to  a  splendid  burst  of  eloquence  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  on  the  trial  of  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  for  partici- 
pating in  counsellor  Layer's  conspiracy.  The  witty,  but  profli- 
gatt^  Duke  of  WhartoOi  who  warmly  espoiued  the  cause  of  Atter^ 
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bury,  turned  to  the  bench  of  bishops  and  addressing  ^e  right 
reverend  prelates,  said,  ''  he  could  not  imagine  how  the  reyerend 
peers  in  lawn  could  possibly  be  so  zealous  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  learned  member  of  their  order,  unless  they  were  possessed  with 
the  infatuation  of  the  North  American  Indians,  and  thought  that, 
by  gaining  the  bishop's  preferments,  they  should  become  endowed 
also  with  his  learning  and  his  talents." 

v.  30.  And  moto'd  o'erihwarty  or  cleft  doumright^  Butler  here 
alludes  to  the  heroes  of  romance,  who  either  cleft  their  adversaries 
in  twain  by  a  side  stroke,  or  divided  them  into  two  parts,  by  split- 
ting them  from  the  skull  to  the  middle.  This  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  done  by  swords  such  as  the  ancient  heroes  of  romance  fought 
with,  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  modem  swords  would 
serve  for  such  achievements. 

v.  47-8.  That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation 

As  they  do  term't,  or  sucaissation,']  These  are  Latin 
words,  which  answer  to  the  phrases  of  the  English  menage  canter' 
ing  or  trotting, 

v.  57.  Mere  engines  made  hy  geometry, "l  Descartes,  who  died 
at  the  court  of  Christiana,  Queen  of  Sweden,  in  1654$  taught,  that 
horses,  and  other  bnite  animals,  had  no  life  in  them,  but  were 
mere  engines,  moved  by  certain  springs  like  clock-work,  having 
neither  sense  nor  preception  of  any  thing.  Those  philosophen 
who  thought  with  Descartes,  might,  with  no  greater  absurdity, 
hold  whipping-tops  to  be  animals. 

V.  69-^.  And  were  ineented first  from  engines^ 

As  Indian  Britons  were  from  Penguins^  To  under- 
stand the  humour  of  this  passage,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  a 
tradition  has  long  prevailed,  that  America  was  discovered  by 
Madoc,  brother  to  David  ap  Owen,  Prince  of  Wales,  nearly  two 
centuries  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus.  This  is  believed  in  some 
parts  of  America  to  the  present  day,  and  various  relations  have 
been  published  to  prove  the  existence  of  Welsh  Indians  on  that 
continent,  to  say  nothing  of  an  epic  poem,  vmtten  by  an  author 
of  our  ovni  age,  expressly  to  describe  the  adventures  of  Madoo;. 
but  certainly  there  is  nothing  to  give  credibility  to  the  tradition, 
except  that  it  is  not  impossible  such  an  expedition  might  have 
oecuiTed.    The  learned  Mrs.  Carter's  expHuowtion  of  this  puBa^« 
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which  appears  amoBg^  the  notes  of  Dr.  Grey's  edition  of  Hndibras, 
is  too  valuable  to  be  omitted  here.  ''  The  author's  explanation  of 
the  last  line/'  says  she,  ^*  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  first,  must, 
I  think,  be  the  clue  which  must  lead  us  to  the  meaning  of  these 
lines.  He  tells  us,  that  some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  prove, 
ftom  the  bird  called  Penguin,  and  other  Indian  words,  that  the 
Americans  are  originally  derived  from  Britons ;  that  is,  that  these 
are  Indian  Britons ;  and,  ag^eable  to  this,  some  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  from  engines,  that  horses  are  mere  engines 
made  by  geometry.  But  have  these  authors  proved  their  points? 
Certainly  not  Then  it  follows  that  horses,  which  are  mere  engines 
made  by  geometry,  and  Indian  Britons,  are  mere  creatures  of 
the  brain,  invented  creatures;  and  if  they  are  only  invented  creap 
tures,  they  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  invented  from  engines  and 
penguins,  from  whence  these  authors  had  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to 
prove  their  existence.  Upon  the  whole,  I  imagine,  that,  in  these 
and  the  lines  immediately  preceding,  three  sorts  of  writers  are 
equally  bantered  by  our  author :  those  who  hold  machines  to  be 
animals,  those  who  hold  animals  to  be  machines,  and  those  who 
hold  that  the  Americans  are  derived  from  Britons.''  Warburton, 
irho  justly  may  rank  among  the  first  commentators  upon  the 
British  poets,  ohservei^  upon  these  lines,  ^*  That  the  thought  is  ex- 
tremely fine,  and  well  exposes  the  fblly  of  a  philosopher,  for  at- 
tempting to  establish  a  principle  of  great  importance  in  his  science 
on  as  slender  a  foundation  as  an  etymologist  advances  an  histori- 
cal conjecture." 

V.  06.  The  dire  PhartmliMn  pbdnJ]  Pharsalla,  a  city  in  Thessaly, 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  by  Julius  Csesar  against  Pompey,  in 
the  neighbouring  plain,  which  put  a  period  to  the  liberties  of  the 
Roman  commonwealtii. 

V.  71-3.  l^or  MS  tmr  modem  wUs  iehMf 

MowOed  «  pidiflmek  en  $ke  old,]  Sur  William  Temple, 
in  his  Essay  on  An(»ent  and  Modem  Learning,  observes,  **  That, 
af  to  knowledge,  tlie  modems  must  have  more  than  the  ancients, 
because  they  have  the  advantage  both  of  theirs  and  thdr  own ; 
which  is  commonly  illustrated  by  a  dwarf  standing  upon  a  gianf  s 
dioulders,  or  seeing  more  or  further  than  he."  It  may,  however, 
in  point  of  ftot  be  reff  well  doubted,  whether  the  modems  have 
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the  advantage  over  the  ancients  or  no,  since  we  are  well  assured 
that  many  branches  of  knowledge  which  were  pufectly  well 
known  to  the  ancients  are  irrecoverably  lost  to  the  modems.  If 
we  may  judge  of  the  state  of  knowledge  among  mankind,  from 
the  state  of  population,  which  is  perhaps  a  safer  criterion  than  any 
other  to  judge  by,  unquestionably  the  ancient  world  was  infinitely 
more  populous  than  the  modem.  And  if  we  look  at  the  happiest 
periods  of  modem  histoiy,  when  the  arts  and  sciences  were  culti- 
vated with  the  most  success,  who  for  a  moment  could  c(»npaie 
them  with  that  bright  portion  of  Athenian  History,  which  is  com- 
prised between  the  era  of  Pericles  and  Alexander? 

y .  97-8.  Pmiending  blood,  like  blazing  «tor, 

The  heaeon  of  ttpproacking  war,]  From  the  most  ancient 
'  times  all  extraordinary  appearances  in  the  air  have,  by  the  vulgar, 
been  accounted  preternatural  prodigies,  or  signs,  exhibited  by  the 
power  of  heaven,  to  put  mortals  on  thdr  guard  against  approadi- 
ing  calamities.  Such  was  the  comet  which  appeared  when  the 
emperor  Charles  Y.  sickened,  increased  as  his  disorder  increased, 
and  at  last  shooting  its  fiery  body  point-blanll^  against  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Justus,  where  he  lived,  in  the  very  hour  the  emperor 
died  the  ccnnet  vanished.  Pliny  says,  **  comets  are  cidled  dire, 
because  they  portend  crael  and  horrible  disasters,  as  famine,  wan, 
discomfiture,  havoc,  daughter,  the  destruction  of  cities,  the  devas- 
tation of  countries,  and  the  untimely  end  of  the  human  qpedea.^ 
PUnii  Nat.  Hut.  L  xL  c.  xxv. 

y.  99-100.  Ra^rodeonwitknoleuipeed 

Than  Hugo  in  the  forest  didi]     One  of  the  great 
difSculties  in  our  older  poets  is,  to  understand  then:  allusions  to 
works  which,  howeter  well  known  in  their  own  times,  have  long 
!  since  fidlen  into  oblivion.     The  Hugo  mentioned  in  the  above 

passage,  is  a  personage  who  figures  in  Sbr  William  Davenant's 
poem  of  Gondibert  He  was  scout-master  to  Gondibert;  and 
when  he  and  his  party  of  hunters  were  in  danger  of  an  ambuscade 
from  Oswald  and  his  forces,  he  sent  little  Hugo  to  reconnoitre  the 
enemy. 

**  The  Duke  this  falling  storm  does  now  disoem, 
Bids  little  Hugo  fly,  but  'tis  to  view 
The  foe,  and  their  first  countenance  leara, 
Whilst  &»  he  in  a  square  Us  hmiteni  drew. 
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And  Hugo  toon,  light  as  his  count's  heels^ 

Was  in  their  faces  troublesome  as  wind. 
And  lilce  to  it  so  wingedly  he  wheels, 

No  one  could  catch  what  all  with  trouble  find/' 

y.  106.  Crowdero  mardid,  &c.]  In  the  Key  to  Hudibras,  pub* 
lished  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange,  we  are  informed,  that  by  Crow- 
dero was  meant  one  Jackson,  a  miliner  who  lived  in  the  New 
Exchange  in  the  Strand.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  Parliamenta- 
rian service,  and  lost  a  leg  in  it,  which  had  reduced  him  to  decay, 
80  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  about  from  alehouse  to  alehouse, 
earning  his  bread  by  playing  upon  the  fiddle.  Our  poet  very  ju- 
diciously places  him  at  the  head  of  his  catalogue,  for  country 
diversions  are  generally  attended  with  a  fiddler  or  bag-piper,  who 
march  first  in  procession.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that 
we  have  here  the  exact  characters  of  what  we  may  easily  conceive 
tiie  usual  attendants  at  a  bear-baiting  to  have  been,  fully  drawn, 
and  a  list  of  warriors  conformable  to  the  practice  of  epic  poets. 

y.  113-4.  A  squeaking  engine  he  apply* d 

Unto  his  neck,  on  noHh-east  sideJ\  Dr.  Grey,  in  his 
note  upon  this  passage,  says,  *'  Why  the  north-east  side  ?  Do 
fiddlers  always,  or  most  generally,  stand  or  sit  according  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  so  as  to  answer  this  description  ?  No,  surely, 
I  lately  heard  of  an  ingenious  explication  to  this  passage,  taken 
fipom  the  position  of  the  body  when  it  is  buried,  which  being  always 
the  head  to  the  west,  and  the  feet  to  the  east,  consequently  the 
left  side  of  the  neck,  that  part  where  the  fiddle  is  usually  placed, 
must  be  due  north-east." 

y.  115-6.  Just  where  the  hdngman  does  dispose. 

To  special  friends,  the  knot  of  nooseJ]  In  execution 
tiie  noose  is  always  placed  under  the  left  ear :  the  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  pressure  of  tlie  halter  upon  the  great  jugular  vein  stop- 
ping the  circulation  of  the  blood,  may  the  sooner  put  the  criminal 
out  of  his  misery. 

y.  120.  Chiron,  the  four  legg'd  bard,]  Chiron,  a  centaur,  son 
to  Saturn  and  Phillyris,  living  in  the  mountains,  where,  being 
much  given  to  hunting,  he  became  very  knowing  in  the  virtues  of 
plants,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  physicians  in  his  time.  He 
imparted  his  skill  to  Esculapius,  and  was  afterwards  Achilles*s  go- 
Temor,  until,  being  wounded  by  Hercules,  and  desiring  to  die,  Ju- 
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piter  placed  him  in  heaven,  where  he  fonna  the  sign  of  Sagittarhii^ 
or  the  Archer. 

V.  137-8.  As  once  in  Persia  'tis  said, 

Kings  were  proclaimed  hy  a  horse  that  neigKd!\    Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  and  other  iiistorians,  Darius  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Persia  in  the  following  manner.   Seven  princes  (of  whom 
Dariils  was  one)  haying  slain  the  usurpers  of  the  throne  of  Persia, 
entered  into  a  consultation  among  themselves  about  settling  of  the 
government,  and  agreed,  that  the  monarchy  should  be  continued 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  established  by  Cyrus :  and  that, 
for  the  determining  which  of  them  should  be  monarch,  they  should 
meet  on  horseback  the  next  morning  against  the  rising  of  the  sun„ 
at  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose ;   and  that  he  whose  hone 
should  first  neigh  should  be  king.    The  groom  of  Darius  being 
informed  of  what  was  agreed  on,  made  use  of  a  devise  which  se* 
cured  the  crown  to  his  master ;  for,  the  night  before,  having  tied 
a  mare  to  the  place  where  they  were  the  next  morning  to  meet,  he 
brought  Darius'  horse  thither,  and  put  him  to  cover  the  mare,  and, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  princes  came  thither  at  the  time  appointed, 
Darius'  horse,  at  the  sight  of  the  place,  remembering  the  mare, 
ran  thither  and  neighed,  whereon  he  was  forthwith  saluted  king 
by  the  rest,  and  accordingly  placed  on  the  throne. 

V.  141-2.  ■         his  leg  then  hrohe. 

Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak,"]  Crowdero  having  lost  a  leg 

in  the  wars,  had  got  its  place  supplied  by  a  wooden  one.    Howell, 

in  his  Familiar  Letters,  tells  a  story  of  a  captain,  who  had  got  a 

wooden  leg,  which  was  booted  over,  so  as  to  look  like  an  ordinary 

limb.    Being  in  an  engagement,  he  had  it  shattered  to  pieces  by 

a  cannon  ball,  upon  which  his  soldiers  cried  out,  a  surgeon,  a  jut- 

geon,  for  the  captain :   to  which  he  replied,  no,  no,  a  carpenter,  a 

carpenter  will  serve  the  ton».^Another  story  somewhat  of  a  similar 

kind  is  to  be  found  in'Pinkethman*s  Jests.    '^  I  have  heard,''  saya 

he, ''  of  a  brave  sea  officer,  who  having  lost  a  leg  and  an  arm  in  the 

service,  once  ordeiied  the  hostler,  upon  his  travels,  to  unbuckle  his 

leg,  which  he  did;  then  he  bid  him  unscrew  his  arm,  which  was 

made  of  steel,  which  he  did,  but  seemingly  surprised,  which  the 

officer  perceiving,  he  bid  him  unscrew  his  neck,  at  which  the 

hostler  scoured  o£^  tsiking'^him  for  the  devil/' 
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V«  146.  And  take$  pUet  tho*  the  ymmger  hrothmr.}^  Alln^&ig  to 
the  aukward  steps  a  man  with  a  wooden  leg  makes  in  walking, 
who  always  sets  it  first. 

y.  147.  I^egct  mofrehkd  brave  Ortin^  &o«]  The  person  alluded  to 
by  the  name  of  Orsin  is  said,  by  Sir  Rog^  L'Estrange,  to  have 
l^n  one  Joshua  Gosling,  who  kept  bears  at  Paris  Gardens  in 
Southwark ;  bat  who,  however,  had  more  consistency  than  most 
Df  tiie  fanatics  of  his  times,  for  he  stood  hard  and  fast  for  the  Rnmp 
Parliament 

y .  166-6.  (jhrai^e  ms  the  Emperor  cf  PegUy 

Or  Spanish  paUntatey  Don  Di^,]  .The  Traveb  of 
Fefdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  who  had  resided  a  long  time  at  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  of  Pegu,  was  a  popular  book  in  die  time  of 
Butler,  and  notwithstanding  its  author  has  been  stigmatized  by 
Congreve  as  a  liar  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  relations  of  subset 
^pient  tiaTellers  have  abundantly  confirmed  his  accounts  of  the 
remote  countries  idiich  he  visited.  He  relates  of  the  Emperor  of 
Pegu,  that  whenever  he  goes  abroad  he  keeps  himself  fixed  im- 
moveably  in  one  posture  on  his  throne,  which  is  carried  on  men's 
shouldOTB,  and  never  deig^  to  turn  to  the  light  or  to  the  left,  or 
lo  take  notice  of  any  thmg  that  is  passing  under  his  eyes.  The 
gravity  of  the  Spanish  nation  is  so  well  known,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  here  to  sfiy  any  thing  on  the  subject. 

y.  167.  As  Romulus  n  wolf  d!idrem'I\  According  to  the  fabu- 
liras  history  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  Romulus  was  nursed  by 
A  wolf.  The  Spectator,  remarking  upon  the  subject  of  ancient 
heroes  supposed  to  have  been  nursed  by  different  animals,  observes, 
that  '^  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  nursed  by  a 
wolfs  Telephus^  the  son  of  Hercules,  by  a  hind ;  Peleus,  the  son 
of  Neptune,  by  a  mare;  and  iEgisthus  by  a  goat:  not  that  they 
had  actually  sucked  auch  creatures^  as  some  rimpletons  have  ima- 
gined, but  their  nurses  had  been  of  such  a  nature  and  temper, 
and  infused  such  into  them."  This  is  as  feasible  an  explana- 
tioii  as  any  that  can  be  given,  of  what,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  is  certainly  very  &r  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
tive. 

y.  168.  So  he  urns  dry-mtrs'd  by  a  hearJ\  That  is,  he  was  main- 
taoied  by  the  diversion  which  his  bear  afibrded  the  rabble.    Our 
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poet  might  Ukemm  ha^e  the  stoiy  of  Valentine  and  Orson  In  his 
mind,  who,  as  the  legend  goes^  were  suckled  hy  a  she-bear. 

y.  172.^11  fmUUanf  garden^  Paris,']  This  was  a  place  of  mlgar 
teMsri  in  Sonthwark,  where  bears  were  formerly  baited,  and  whioii 
was  called  after  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  as  Ranelagh  had  its  ■ 
name  from  the  earls  of  Ranelagh,  to  whom  the  gardens  and  boild-' 
ings  OTiginally  belonged. 

y.  173-4.  A$  soldiers  heretofore  Mgrom- 

In  gardens,  just  as  weeds  do  now.]  The  bear-gardens 
being  places  where  the  dissolute  associated,  they  ftuvished  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sc^diers  who  serred  in  the  parliamentary  army  in 
the  civil  war. 

y.  i75w  — —  splm^oot  poUiieians,']  Grardeners,  from  exercising 
their  feet  a  great  deal  in  digging,  may  be  supposed  to  have  in  pro- 
pcMrtion  larger  feet  than  ordinaiy  men,  and  Butler  tilierefore  calls 
them  **  sfUnf^oo^  poUtieums/* 

y.  177.  For  UeenstHg  a  new  tfiwiiftbfi.]  Tins  and  flie  following 
lines  are  fully  explained  in  Boccalini's  Adyertis^nent  from  Parnas- 
sus, Cent  1*  Ad.  XVI.  p.  37.  ed.  1656,  which  beg^  thus ;  ^Am- 
bassadors from  all  the  gardeners  in  the  world  are  come  to  the  court; 
who  hate  acquainted  his  Majesty,  that  were  it  either  from  the  bad 
condition  of  their  seed,  the  naughtiness  of  the  soil,  or  from  evil  ce- 
lestial influences,  so  great  abundance  of  weeds  grew  up  in  their 
g^ardens,  as,  not  being  able  to  undeigo  the  charges  they  were  at  fai 
weeding  them  out,  and  of  cleansing  tiieir  g^ardens,  they  should  be, 
enforced  either  to  give  them  over,  or  else  to  enhance  the  price  of 
their  pompions,  cabbages,  and  other  herbs,  unless  his  Majesty  would 
help  (hem  to  some  new  instrument,  by  means  whereof  they  might 
not  be  at  such  excessive  charge  in  keeping  their  gardens.  His 
Majesty  did  much  wonder  at  the  gardeners'  foolish  request,  and  be- 
ing full  of  indignation,  answered  their  ambassadors,  that  they  should 
tell  those  that  sent  them,  that  they  should  use  their  accustomed 
manual  instruments,  their  spades  and  mattocks,  for  no  better  could 
be  found  or  wi^ed  for,  and  cease  Grom  demanding  such  imperti- 
nent things.  The  ambassadors  did  then  courageously  reply,  that 
they  made  tills  request,  being  moved  tiiereunto  by  the  great  bene- 
fits which  they  saw  his  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  grant  to  princes, 
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vsho,  to  purge  their  states  fh>m  evil  weeds  and  seditious  plants, 
which,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  good  men,  do  grow  there  in  such 
abundance,  had  obtained  the  miraculous  instruments  of  drinn 
and  trumpet,  at  the  sound  whereof  mallow,  henbane,  dog'Caul, 
and  other  pernicious  plants  of  unuseful  persons,  do  of  themselves 
willingly  forsake  the  ground,  to  make  room  for  lettuce,  bumet, 
sorrel,  and  other  useful  herbs  of  artificers  and  citizens,  and  wither 
of  themselves  and  die,  amongst  the  brakes  and  brambles,  out  of 
the  garden  (their  country),  the  which  they  did  much  prejudice ; 
and  that  the  gardeners  would  esteem  it  a  great  happiness,  if  they 
could  obtain  such  an  instrument  from  his  Majesty.  To  this  Apollo 
answered.  That  if  princes  could  as  easily  discern  seditious  men, 
and  such  as  were  unworthy  to  live  in  this  world's  garden,  as  gar- 
deners might  know  henbane  and  nettles  from  spinach  and  lettuce, 
he  would  have  only  given  them  halters  and  axes  for  their  instru- 
ments, which  are  the  true  pick-axes  by  which  the  seditious  herbs 
(vagabonds  which,  being  but  the  useless  luxuries  of  human  fecun- 
dity, deserve  not  to  eat  bread)  may  be  rooted  up.  But  since  all 
men  were  made  after  the  same  manner,  so  as  the  good  could  not 
be  known  from  the  bad  by  the  leaves  of  the  face,  or  stalks  of  sta- 
ture, the  instruments  of  drum  and  trumpet  were  granted  for  public 
peace  sake  to  princes,  the  sound  whereof  was  cheerfully  followed 
by  such  plants  as  took  delight  in  dying,  to  the  end  that  by  the 
frequent  use  of  gibbets,  wholesome  herbs  should  not  be  extirpated, 
instead  of  such  as  were  venomous.  The  ambassadors  would  have 
replied  again,  but  Apollo,  vrith  much  indignation,  bid  them  hold 
their  peace,  and  charged  them  to  be  gone  from  Parnassus  with  all 
speed ;  for  it  was  altogether  impertinent  and  ridiculous  to  compare 
the  purging  of  the  world  from  seditious  spirits  with  the  weeding  of 
noisome  herbs  out  of  a  garden.'^ 

V.  194.  He'll  sign  it  with  CUr.  Pari.  Dom.  C<wi.]  The  abbre- 
Tiation  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Commons,  even  before  the  Rump  had  murdered 
the  king,  and  expelled  the  House  of  Lords,  usurped  many 
branches  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  particularly  this  for  granting 
licenses  for  new  inventions ;  which  licenses,  as  well  as  their  orders, 
were  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the  House ;  having  borrowed  the  me^ 
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ihod  of  drains  fiom  BoooaHni,  who  makes  Apollo  send  the  in- 
yentor  of  this  engine  to  the  de^il,  by  whom  he  supposes  the 
House  of  CommQDS  to  be  governed. 

V.  212.  Who,  that  their  base  births  might  he  hid.']  Bayle,  in  his 
Philosophical  and  Historical  Dictionary,  art.  Salmacis,  argues  very 
curiously  the  question  of  the  ancient  heroes  giving  themselves  out 
to  be  the  descendants  of  immortal  deities.  This  opinion  probably 
had  its  rise  in  the  following  circumstances.  In  the  ancient  tem- 
ples the  most  obscene  rites  were  often  perpetrated  between  the 
priests  and  the  female  votaries  of  the  different  deities ;  and  when- 
ever a  woman  became  pregnant,  as  it  would  -have  been  a  high 
scandal  to  have  charged  any  of  the  priests  with  the  offence,  the 
fault  was  laid  to  the  deity  in  whose  temple  the  aihour  had  been 
carried  on.  In  India,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  maintained  in 
the  Hindoo  temples  vast  numbers  of  singing  and  dancing  girls,  as 
well  for  purposes  of  public  worship,  as  for  the  private  recreation 
of  the  priests,  and  whenever  any  of  them  happen  to  become  preg- 
nant, their  offspring  are  said  to  be  the  children  of  the  particular 
image  in  whose  temple  they  may  happen  to  be  born. 

y.  218.  0/  which  old  Homer  first  made  lampoons^    Several  of 
the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes  are  represented  by  Homer  as 
vainly  boasting  of  their  births,  when  they  should  have  been  in  the 
heat  of  action ;  and  amongst  these  Diomedes,  in  Iliad  xiv.  1. 124. 
''  A  youth,  who  from  the  mighty  Tydeus  springs. 
May  speak  to  counsels,  and  assemble  king^. 
Hear  then  in  me  the  g^cat  CEnides'  son. 
Whose  honoured  dust  (bis  race  of  glory  run) 
Lies  'whelm'd  in  ruins  of  the  Theban  wall, 
Brave  in  his  life,  and  glorious*  in  his  fall." 
Thus  Idomeneus,  Iliad  xiii.  564. 

'*  From  Jove,  emimour'd  of  a  mortal  dame, 
Great  Minos,  guardian  of  his  country,  came : 
Deucalion,  blameless  prince !  was  Minos'  heir. 
His  first-bom  I,  the  third  from  Jupiter.*' 
And  iEneas  does  the  same  when  he  is  going  to  engage  AchiUei, 
who  had  insulted  him.    Iliad  xx.  245. 

**,  To  this  Anchises'  son:      ■     » Such  words  employ 
To  one  that  fears  thee,  some  unwarlike  boy ; 
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Sach  we  dMain :  the  best  may  be  def/d 
With  mean  reproaches,  and  anmanly  pride. 
Unworthy  the  hi^h  race  from  which  we  came, 
Prochdm^d  so  loudly  by  the  Toice  of  fame ; 
Each  from  illastrioas  fathers  draws  his  line, 
Each  goddess-bom,  half  human  half  diyine. 
Thetis^  this  day,  or  Yemis'  offspring  dies, 
And  tears  shall  trickle  fh>m  celestial  eyes/' 
V.  219.  Aretophylax  in  northern  iphereJ]    A  constellation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  near  the  greater  bear,  called  Bootes. 
•    V.  231.   7W  hy  Promethean  firt  mudM^    Prometheus  was  the 
wm  of  JapetuSy  and  brother  of  Atlas,  concerning  whom  the  poets 
Imto  feigned,  that,  having  first  formed  men  of  the  earth  and  water, 
lie  stole  fire  from  heaven  to  put  life  into  them ;   and  that  having 
thereby  displeased  Jupiter,  he  commanded  Yulcan  to  tie  him  to 
Mount  Caucasus  with  iron  chains,  and  that  a  vulture  should  prey 
upon  his  liver  continually.    But  the  most  rational  interpretation 
of  &e  fable  is,  *^  That  Prometheus  vras  an  astrologer,  and  constant 
in  observing  the  stars  upon  that  mountain,  and  that,  among  other 
things,  he  found  out  the  art  of  making  fire,  either  by  means  of  a 
flint,  or  by  contracting  the  sun's  beams  in  a  glass.^    Swift,  in  his 
Intelligencer,  gives  the  history  of  Prometheus  in  the  following 
words :  ^  There  is  an  old  heathen  story,'^  says  he, ''  that  Prometheus, 
who  was  a  potter  of  Greece,  took  a  frolic  to  turn  all  the  clay  in 
his  shop  into  men  and  women,  separating  the  fine  from  the  coarse 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  sexes.    It  was  pleasant  enough  to  see 
with  what  contrivance  and  order  he  disposed  of  his  journeymen  in 
their  several  apartments,  and  how  judiciously  he  assigned  each  of 
them  his  work,  according  to  his  natural  talents  and  capacity,  so  that 
«very  member  and  part  of  the  human  frame  was  finished  with  the 
utmost  exactness  and  beauty.    In  one  chamber  you  might  see  a 
leg-shaper,  in  another  a  skull-roller,  in  a  third  an  arm-stretcher, 
in  a  fourth  a  g^irvninder,  for  each  workman  was  distinguished  by 
a  proper  term  of  art,  such  as  a  knuckle-turner,  tooth-grinder,  rib- 
jeooper,    muscle-maker,    tendon-drawer,   paunch-blower,     vein- 
brancner,  and  the  like.    But  Prometheus  himself  made  the  eyes, 
the  ears,  and  the  heart,  which,  because  of  fheir  nice  and  intricate 
structure,  were  chiefly  the  business  of  a  master  workman.    Be- 
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sides  this,  he  completed  the  whde  by  fitting  and  joining  Ae  se- 
veral parts  together,  according  to  the  best  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion. The  statues  are  now  npon  their  legs ;  life,  tl|e  chief  ingre- 
dient, is  wanting.  Prometheus  takes  a  ferula  in  his  hand^  (a  reed 
in  ihe  island  of  Chios,  having  an  old  pith),  steals  up  the  back  stairs 
to  Apollo's  lodging,  lights  it  clandestinely  at  the  chariot  of  the 
sun ;  so  down  he  creeps  upon  his  tip-toes  to  his  warehouse,  and* 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  by  the  application  of  the  flame  to  the  nos- 
trils of  his  clay  images,  sets  them  all  a  stalking  and  staring 
through  one  another,  but  entirely  insensible  of  what  they  were 
doing:  they  looked  so  like  the  latter  end  of  a  lord  mayor's  feast, 
he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  them.  He  then  saw  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  them  passions,  or  life  would  be  an  insipid 
thing ;  and  so,  from  the  superabundance  of  them  in  other  animals, 
he  culls  out  enough  for  his  purpose,  which  he  blended  and  tem- 
pered so  well  before  infusion,  that  his  men  and  women  became  the 
most  amiable  creatures  that  thought  can  conceive.'^ 

y.  235.  The  learned  write,  a  red-hot  spit,']  Butler  here  and  be^ 
fore  sarcastically  derides  those  who  were  great  admirers  of  the 
sympathetic  powder  and  weapon-salve,  which  were  in  high  repute 
in  those  days,  and  much  promoted  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  who  wrote  a  treatise  professedly  on  the  subject,  entitled  a 
Discourse  concerning  the  Cure  of  Wounds  -by  Sympathy  The 
metallic  tractors  of  the  present  day  operate,  where  they  are  sue* 
cessful,  upon  a  somewhat  similar  principle,  and  in  the  same  way 
the  old  women's  charms  for  the  cure  of  the  ague,  tooth-ache,  &o. 
v.  245-6.  A  ikilfidleech  is  better  far 

Than  ha^  a  kundred  menref-war^  Homer  speaking 
of  Machaon,  the  son  of  Esculapius,  who  was  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  says, 

'<  A  wise  physician,  skill'd  our  wounds  to  heal. 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal.'' 
Spenser,  in  his  Fairy  Queen,  uses  the  word  leech  in  the  same 
sense  that  Butler  here  does,  to  imply  a  physician : 

*'  Her  words  prevail'd,  and  then  the  learned  leech 

His  cunning  hand  'g^n  to  his  wounds  to  lay, 
And  all  things  else,  the  which  his  art  did  teach ; 

Which,  having  seen  firom  thence,  arose  away 
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Hie  mother  of  dread  darkness,  and  let  stay 
Aveogle's  son  there  in  the  leech's  cure/' 

Dr.  Grey  says,  persons  skilled  in  the  distempers  of  cows,  and 
other  horned  cattle,  are,  in  several  countiesy  to  this  day,  called 
**  cow-leeches." 

V.  267.  • gorget,']    A  neck-piece  of  plate  worn  by  the 

officers  of  foot  soldiers. 

V.  259.  '  ■  and  langited,']  A  term  in  heraldry,  which  ex- 
presses such  animals  whose  tongue  appearing  out  of  the  mouth  is 
borne  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  the  body. 

y*  265-6.  He  was  by  hirthy  some  authors  write, 

A  Russian^  some  a  Muscovite,']  In  Butler's  time  the 
Russian  empire  was  called  indifferently  either  Russia  or  Muscovy, 
and  therefore  the  bear  being  a  native  of  it,  might  either  have  been 
called  a  Russian  or  a  Muscovite.  At  the  present  day  most  of  the 
bears  exhibited  in  England  are  called  Russian  bears,  though  the 
greater  part  that  come  into  this  country  are  procured  from  Swedish 
flnland  and  the  forests  of  Poland.  There  are  likewise  some  of 
these  animals  brought  every  year  from  Hudson's  Bay. 

V.  267.  And  *mong  the  Cossacks  had  been  bred,]  The  irregular 
soldiers  of  the  Russian  army,  who,  in  Butler's  time,  were  account- 
ed the  most  savage  and  uncivilized  barbarians  in  Europe. 

y.  271.  Scrimansky  was  his  cousin-german.]  Probably  a  noted 
bear  of  those  times,  to  whose  name  a  Polish  or  Cossack  termina- 
tion of  sky  was  given.    . 

Y.  275-6.  And  tho*  his  countryineny  the  Huns, 

Did  stew  their  meat  between  their  bums,]  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  describes  the  Huns  as  putting  slices  of  raw  meat 
upon  the  backs  of  their  horses,  which  served  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance for  saddles,  and  afterwards  for  food,  when  the  moisture  of 
the  flesh  was  dried  up. 

V.  292.  Yet  Talgol,  &c.]  This  personage.  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange 
informs  us,  was  a  butcher  in  Newgate  Market,  who  obtained  a 
captain's  commission  in  the  rebel  forces,  for  his  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby.    His  proper  name  was  Jackson. 

V.  302.  And,  like  a  champion,  slione  with  oil,]  ITiat  is.  Dr.  Grey 
observes,  he  was  a  greasy  butcher.  But  the  humour  of  the  pas- 
sage is  heightened  when  we  consider,  that  the  wrestlers^  in  the 
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public  games  of  Greece,  rarely  encountered  until  all  thdr  joints 
and  members  had  been  soundly  rubbed,  fomented,  and  suppled 
with  oil,  whereby  all  strains  were  pi^i^ented,  and  the  combatants 
were  enabled  to  display  their  activity  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
V.  305-6.  -——  and  huge  dun  coWy 

Did,  like  another  Guy,  o'erthrow.']  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, was  a  famous  English  champion,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  King  Athelstan,  about  the  begitaning  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
legend  of  his  killing  the  dun  cow,  must  be  so  familiar  to  every 
reader,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  give  more  of  it  here  than 
what  is  contained  in  the  following  lines :     . 
''  On  Dunsmore  ileath  I  also  slew 
A  monstrous  wild  and  cruel  beast, 
Caird  the  Dun  Cow  of  Dunsmore  Heath, 
Which  many  people  had  oppressed: 
Some  of  her  bones  in  Warwick  yet 
Still  for  a  monument  do  lie. 
Which  to  ev'ry  looker's  view. 
As  wond'rous  strong  they  may  espy." 
V.  309-10.  With  greater,  troops  of  sheep  K  had  fought 

Tfian  Ajax,  &c.]  Ajax  contended  with  Ulysses  for 
the  armour  of  Achilles,  which  being  adjudged  by  the  Grecians  in 
favour  of  Ulysses,  Ajax  grew  mad,  and  fell  upon  some  flocks  of 
sheep,  taking  them  for  the  princes  that  had  given  the  award 
against  him ;  and  after  having  made  great  slaughter  among  them, 
he  at  length  slew  himself. 

lb, or  bold  Don  Quixote."]    Butler  here  alludes  to 

Don  Quixote's  adventure  with  the  flock  of  sheep,  which  he  mis- 
took for  an  army,  commanded  by  the  giant  Alifiinfiuron,  of  Tapro- 
bana.    Part  I.  Book  iii.  Chap  iv* 

V.  311-2.  And  many  (t  serpent  of  fell  kind, 

With  wings  before,  and  stings  behind,']  The  reader 
should  here  keep  in  mind,  that  our  author  does  nothing  more  than 
enlarge  upon  Talgol's  profession,  with  that  license  which  is  ex- 
cusable in  a  poet  The  monstrous  serpent  which  he  here  describes, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  wasp  or  hornet,  which  is  troublesome  to 
butcher's  shops  in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  kill  by  means  of  a  leatfaw  flap  fiistened  at  the  end  of  a 
i^ck. 
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V.  814.  Bold  Sir  Oeorgf,  St.  Gtorge  did  tht  Dragon.]  St. 
deoige^  the  patecm  of  Englaiidy  and  of  the  noble  Order  of  tbe 
Garter,  was  Biahop  of  Cappadocia,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
Diooleiian  porsecation.  The  legend  of  his  kilhng  the  dragon  was 
InTented  to  signify  his  extirpating  a  certain  heresy  with  which  his 
^Bocese  was  infected. 

V.  315.  No  engine^  nor  dmee^  polende.']  The.racks  and  different 
totnres  of  the  Inqoisitiony  and  all  sorts  of  persecution  on  account 
of  difference  of  religious  opinions. 

V.  317.  Tho'  ttor'd  with  deleter^  med'einei.]  Our  poet  in  all 
likelihood  here  alludes. to  a  practice  which  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son for  believing  once  preyailed  in  the  Romish  church,  of  adminis- 
tering poison  to  their  adversaries,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

V.  331.  ■■'  Mttgtumo^  &c.]    Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  says,  he 

was  one  Simeon  Wait,  a  tinker,  as  famous  an  independent 
preacher  as  Burroughs,  who,  with  equal  blasphemy,  styled  Oliver 
Cromwell  the  archangel  giving  battle  to  the  deviL 

y.  344.  As  he  that  made  the  brazen  head,]  Roger  Bacon,  a 
learned  Mar,  of  Oxford,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

y.  346.  A$  EngUeh  Merlin,  &c.]  Merlin  seems,  in  various 
ooontries,  to  have  been  a  common  name  for  enchanters,  as  both 
fi^N^nsfa,  French,  and  Italian  Merlins  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
writers  of  romance.  The  English  Merlin,  if  we  may  believe  the 
aocoont  ci  Geofi&ey  of  Monmouth,  flourished  at  the  latter  end  of 
ihe  fifth  centuiy. 

y.  347.  Bvtfar  more  ekilful  in  the  epheree^  That  is,  he  was 
more  of  an  astrologer  than  a  magician,  and  could  perform  more 
eztraordinaiy  things  by  observing  the  stars,  than  by  the  use  of  any 
magical  ceremonies,  like  those  of  the  sieve  and  shears. 

y.  350.  Ae  like  the  devil  as  a  coUier,]  An  old  proverbial  saying, 
'<  Like  to  like,  as  the  devil  said  to  the  coUler.'' 

y.  356.  7^  cannon,  Ihmderbute,  and  eaker.]  There  is  something 
highly  humonrous  in  Butler's  making  the  tinker  the  inventor  of 
these  weapons  of  destruction,  as  the  ancient  poets  feigned  y  ulcan, 
the  blacksmith  of  the  gods,  to  be  the  forger  of  those  celestial  arms 
wherewith  the  deities  engaged  in  combat. 

y.  350-60.  He  was  thefiret  that  e'er  did  teach 

To  make,  and  how  to  stop  a  Iroack]    This  is  anotiier 
allusion  to  Magnano's  profession  of  a  tinker;  of  which  class  of 
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nfen  it  is  not  uncommonly  said,  ^'  that  in  order  to  mend  one  hole 
they  make  two/' 

y.  365.  He  Trvlla  hvd,  &c.]  Hiis  virago,  who  afterwards 
makes  a  very  conspicuous  iSgure  in  the  adventures  of  HudibraSy 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  one  James  Spencer,  who 
was  debauched  by  Magnano,  the  tinker.  She  is  called  Tmlla,  be- 
cause the  tinker's  wife,  or  mistress,  was  commonly  called  his  trvU, 

y.  368.  As  Joan  of  France,  &c.]  Joan  la  Pucelle,  or  Ihe  Maid  of 
Orleans,  who  defeated  the  English  in  several  pitched  battles,  but, 
being  at  length  taken  prisoner,  was  burnt  for  a  witch  at  Rouen, 
in  1430. 

Ih, or  English  Molf]   Alluding  probably  to  Mary  Caii- 

ton,  or  Kentish  Moll,  but  more  commonly  the  German  Princess,  a 
person  notorious  at  the  time  this  first  part  of  Hudibras  was  pub- 
lished. She  was  transported  to  Jamaica  in  1671,  but  returning 
from  transportation  before  the  expiration  of  her  sentence,  she  was 
hanged  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  22,  1672. 

V.  378.  Than  th*  Amazonian  dame,  Penthesile.']  Penthesile, 
Queen  of  the  Amazons,  carried  succours  to  the  Trojans,  and  after 
having  given  noble  proofs  of  her  valour,  she  was  killed  by  Achilles. 
There  are  other  heroines  of  the  same  name  to  be  met  with  in  the 
ancient  poets,  but  the  Penthesile  whom  we  have  mentioned  was 
the  most  celebrated. 

y.  385-6.  TheywovM  not  suffer  the  stoutest  dame 

To  swear  by  HereuMs  nameJl  The  Romans  had  par- 
ticular forms  of  oaths  for  men  and  women  to  swear  by.  Thus 
Macrobius  informs  us,  that  the  men  were  not  allowed  to  swear  by 
Castor,  nor  the  women  by  Hercules. 

y.  389-90.  To  lay  their  native  arms  aside. 

Their  modesty,  and  ride  astride,']  The  proper  arms 
of  the  softer  sex  are  their  beauty  and  tears ;  but  when  they  betake 
themselves  to  martial  exercises,  they  lose  that  inlSuence  over  the 
other  sex  which  a  pri^r  adherence  to  the  laws  of  nature  would 
have  enabled  them  to  retain.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  this  and 
some  preceding  passages,  Butler  meant  to  ridicule  those  female 
warriors  in  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  who  laying  aside  the  delicacy  of 
their  sex,  take  the  field  like  so  many  knight-errants.  Formerly  it 
was  the  custom  for  English  women  to  ride  astride  like  men,  bat 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Anne,  the  queen  of  Richard  II.  and  daughter  of  the  Empefoi 
Charles  IV.  taught  the  English  women  that  way  of  riding  upon 
horseback  which  is  now  in  use. 

V.  393.  As  9t(nU  Armida,  bold  Thale^tris.]  Armida  was  the 
mistress  of  Orlando  Furioso.  Thalestris,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
ifl  reported  by  Quintus  Curtius,  to  have  met  Alexander  tlic  Great, 
attended  by  Uiree  hundred  of  her  women,  tliirty  days,  in  order  to 
have  a  child  by  him. 

V.  31)5-6.  Of  Gondihert,  hit  fie  had  grace, 

And  rathci'  took  a  country  lass.^  Rliodalind,  daughter 
of  Aribcrt,  King  of  Loinbanly,  h  ilm  person  ^^Ilo  wanted  to  have 
been  the  mistress  of  Gondibcrt,  bat  he  preferred  iJirtlin,  daughter 
of  Astragon,  a  Lombard  lord,  and  celebrated  philosopher  and 
physician. 

"  Yet  witli  as  plain  a  heart  as  love  untanght 

In  Birtha  wears,  I  there  to  ISirtlia  make 

A  vow,  that  Rhodaliiid  I  never  sought. 

Nor  now  would,  with  her  love  her  greatness  take. 

Let  us  with  secrecy  our  loves  protest, 

Hiding  such  precious  wealth  from  public  view ; 

The  proffered  glory  I  will  first  suspect 

As  false,  and  shun  it  when  I  find  it  true.'' 
V.  399-400.  To  government,  which  they  suppose, 

Can  never  be  upheld  in  p^'ose."]  Warbuiion,  the  most 
sagacious  and  penetrating  of  all  the  En^lisli  critics,  says,  that  this 
passage  is  designed  to  ridicule  Sir  William  Davenanf  s  preface  to 
Gondibert,  where  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  neither  divines, 
leaders  of  armies,  statesmen, jior  ministers  of  the  law,  can  uphold 
the  government  without  tlie  aid  of  [wetry. — It  may  be  obscr^'ed, 
that  Davenant  was  u  needy  court  m  riter,  a  poetaster  ratlier  than 
a  poet,  and  he  was  studious  to  recommend  his  ai  t  as  necessary  to 
the  government,  as  a  merchant  of  the  present  day  would  recom* 
mend  his  traffic  as  necessary  to  the  revenue.  Lord  Wharton  used 
to  boast,  that  he  effected  a  revolutio;!,  which  cost  a  monarch  tluee 
crowns,  by  a  song  (Lilliburlero) :  but  what  bard  has  yet  been  able 
to  uphold  a  tottering  and  decrepit  state  by  the  magic  of  his  poesy? 
Davenant  lived  and  died  in  poverty;  ho  had  notliing  but  the 
barren  laurel,  while  the  wprthiess  minions  of  the  dissipated  Charles 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favor. 
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y.  409.  TkeuprightCerdimn^xtadffane^d.]  Sir  Roger  L'Estrango 
informs  as  that  this  personage  was  a  *'  one  ey'd'^  cobler  (like  his 
brother  colonel  Hewson),  and  a  great  reformer. 
V.  413-4.  He  rais'd  the  hw,  andforti/y*d 

The  weak  agmmt  the  strangeit  nde,"]  Warbnrton  con- 
jectures ifaat  oar  poet  here  alludes  to  Cerdon's  profession  of  a 
cobler,  who  supplies  a  heel  torn  off,  and  m^ids  a  bad  sole.  Bat- 
ter, in  his  Tale  of  the  Cobler  and  Vicar  of  Bray,  (Tide  Posthumous 
Works,)  has  the  following  lines : 

^  So  going  out  into  the  streets, 
He  bawls  with  all  his  might, 
If  any  of  you  tread  awry, 

I'm  here  to  set  you  right. 
I  can  repair  your  leaky  boots, 

And  underlay  your  soles ; 
Back-sliders  I  can  underprop, 
And  patch  up  all  your  holes." 
y.  415-6.  ///  has  he  read  that  never  hit 

On  him,  in  Muses*  deathless  writl  '*  Because  the 
cobler  is  a  very  common  subject  in  old  ballads.*'  Warburton,--' 
Tailors  and  coblers,  perhaps,  furnish  more  matter  for  merriment 
in  our  old  ballads  than  all  the  other  handicrafts  put  together. 
They  seem  to  have  been,  from  the  earliest  tim^s,  a  sort  of  common 
property,  a  general  fund  of  laughter,  or  ridicule,  upon  which  the 
wits  of  all  countries  might  draw  for  their  amusement.     Little 

Hunchback,  in  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  and  Snipshu,  in 

«  

the  Persian  Tales,  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  equally  citisgens  of 
London  or  Paris,  as  of  Bagdad  or  Samarcand. 
y.  419-20.  And  cut  it  in  a  thousand  pieces^ 

Tho*  tauglter  than  the  knight  cf  Greece  his.']     The 
Orecian  warriors  at  th^  siege  of  Troy  were,  for  the  most  part, 
armed  with  shields  made  of  the  hides  of  bulls,  which  were  almost 
impenetrable  to  the  weapons  which  were  then  in  use.    Of  this 
description  was  Ajax's  shield,  as  described  in  Iliad. -y. 
^*  Stem  Telamon,  behind  his  ample  shield. 
As  from  a  brazen  tow'r,  overlook^  the  field ; 
Huge  was  its  orb,  with  seven  thick  folds  o'eroast 
Of  tough  bull-htdet,  of  solid  brass  the  last. 

M  2  .  . 
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.    (The  work  of  Tbychius,  who  in  Nyl6  dwell'd. 
And  in  all  arts  of  armoury  excell'd.) 
This  Ajax  bore  before  his  manly  breast, 
-    And,  threaf  ning)  thus  his  adverse  chief  address'd." 
It  was  a  much  easier  matter  to  cut  half  a  dozen  score  of  bull- 
hides  as  a  oobler,  than  to  pierce  the  shield  of  such  a  warrior  As 
Ajax. 

y.  421*2.  With  whom  kU  hlachrthumb'd  ancestor 

Was  comrade  in  the  ten  years'  war,]  Warburton  says, 
the  thumb  of  a  cobler  being  black  is  a  sign  of  his  being  diligent 
in  his  business,  and  that  he  gets  money,  according  to  the  old 
ifayme: 

"  The  higher  the  plumb-tree,  the  riper  the  plumb ; 
The  richer  the  cobler,  the  blacker  his  thumb." 
V.  425-6.  And  were  renotvn'd,  as  Homer  writes. 

For  well  soal*d  boots^  no  less  than  fights,]  Dr.  Grey, 
in  his  edition  of  Hudibras,  has  the  following  note  upon  this  pas- 
sage, which,  as  it  is  sufficiently  ample,  is  probably  all  that  can  be 
•aid  upon  the  subject  *^  In  a  curious  Dissertation  upon  Boots, 
written  in  express  ridicule  of  Colonel  Hewson  (probably  shadowed 
in  the  character  of  Cordon)  is  a  humorous  passage,  which  seems 
to  explain  the  lines  under  consideration.  '  The  second  use  is  a 
jute  of  reproof,  to  reprove  all  those  that  are  self-willed,  and  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  buy  them  waxed  boots ;  but  to  such  as  these, 
examples  move  more  than  precepts,  wherefore  I'll  give  one  or 
two, — I  read  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that,  passing  over  a  river  in 
Akxandriay  without  his  winter  boots,  he  took  such  extreme  cold 
in  his  feet,  that  he  suddenly  fell  sick  of  a  violent  fever,  and  four 
days  after  died  at  Babylon.  The  like  I  find  in  Plutarch,  of  tiiat 
|M>We  Roman^  Sertorius)  and  also  in  Homer  of  Achilles,  that 
^viz^  his  boots  l>ehind  him,  and  coming  barefoot  into  tb^  Tem*^ 
pla  of  Pallas^  while  he  was  worshipping  on  his  knees  at  her  altar, 
be  was  pierced  in  the  heel  by  a  venomed  dart  by  Paris,  the  only 
part  of  him  that  was  vulnerable,  of  which  he  sudilenly  died; 
which  accident  had  never  happened  to  him,  as  Alexander  Ross, 
that  little  Scotch  mythologist,  observes,  had  he  not  two  days  be- 
fore pawned  hia  boots  to  Ulysses,  and  so  wa6  forced  to  come  with- 
out them  to  the  Tkqjan  sacriioe.    He  also  tether  obferv«s>  that 
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thh  AcfaiUea,  of  whom  Homer  has  wiit  Bucta  woadeta,  vu  bnfc 
a  •hoenttker'a  boy  of  Greece,  Mid  that  when  XJIywM  loUglit  him 
oat,  be  «t  lait  fbond  hun  at  the  diataff  itHuniiig  e(  ■boemaken' 
tbread.  Now  thii  boy  waa  so  belored,  that,  as  wetM  as  it  wm, 
reported  abroad,  that  the  oracle  bad,  choHn  him  to  rule  tlie 
Giocimu  and  cooqoer  Troy,  all  Ibe  jonnieyBicii  in  the  coimtry 
listed  tfaenuelves  under  him,  and  tiieie  wen  the  mjrniidoiit  where-' 
with  he  gat  all  bia  honor,  and  overcame  the  TtoJMU." — Phonos. 
Britmmm,  p.  363. 

V.  435.  fikt  preudmg  letu  U*  ekitfiut  taleiU.]  la  the  time  of 
the  great  rcbellioo  mecfaunicB  of  all  sorta  were  pixacberB,  %Iid 
some  of  iheni  ntoch  followed  and  admil«d  by  the  mob.  "  I  aw 
to  tell  tbce.  Christian  reader,"  says  Dr.  Featley,  pre&oe  to  his 
"Dipper  Dipped,"  wrote  1645,  and  published  1647,  p.  I.  "this 
new  year  of  new  changes,  never  heard  of  in  fbtmew  ageB,  namely, 
of  stables  tamed  inio  temples  (and  J  will  beg'  leave  to  add,  tem- 
ples turned  into  stables,  as  was  that  of  SL  Paul's  and  many  mote^ 
■tails  into  quires,  shop-boardi  into  conunimion-tables,  tubs  into 
pu^ts,  aprons  into  linen  ephods,  and  mecbanios  of  the  lowest 
rank  into  priests  of  the  high  {^ces,  I  wonder  that  our  door-poite 
and  valU  sweat  not  npon  which  such  note*  as  these  have  lately 
been  affixed :  on  neh  a  dot/,  tuek  a  hremet'i  clerk  exerciseth,  SKck 
atsilor  expmmdeth,  rack  a  vmterman  UatAelh.  If  cooks,  instead  of 
mincing  their  meat,  fait  upon  dividing  of  the  word ;  if  tailors  leap 
up  from  the  shop-board  into  the  pulpit,  and  patch  np  sermons  Qut 
of  stolen  sfateds ;  if  mai  only  of  the  lowest  of  tlie  people,  as  in 
JcH^wam's  time,  priests  are  consecrated  to  the  most  high  God: — 
or  do  we  marvel  to  see  such  conliiBion  in  the  church  as  tiicie  isl" 
In  another  tract,  entitled,  "  The  Reformado  precisely  cbaractorised, 
by  a  modem  Churchwarden," — "  Here,"  says  he,  "  are  fell-makors 
who  caji  ronndly  deal  with  the  blockheads  and  neutral  dcmicasters 
of  tiie  world;  coblera  v^o  can  give  good  rules  for  upright  walk- 
i^,  and  handle  Scripluro  to  a  bristle;  coachmen,  who  know  how 
to  lash  the  beastly  enormities  and  curb  the  headstrong  insolences 
of  Ois  farotisb  age,  stontly  exhorting  us  to  stand  up  for  the  truA, 
lest  tbe  vdieel  of  destmction  roundly  uvcrrua  us.  Vie  havOi  ^ 
weavers  that  can  sweetly  inform  us  of  the  iiliulllc-flivil'KK'Sft  of  Ui^ 
tiuMS^  uad  fcactkayf --IibhI  OHt  tha^tiiciasiaiile  ^iiNi* 
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thtngSy  till  the  web  of  our  life  be  cut  off;  and  here  are  mechanios 
of  my  professioiiy  who  can  separate  the  pieces  of  salvation  from 
those  of  damnation^  measure  out  every  man*s  portion,  and  out  it 
out  by  a  thread,  substantially  pressing  the  points  till  they  have 
fiishionably  tilled  up  their  work  with  a  well-bottomed  conclusion.'' 
Mr.  ThonuLS  Hall,  in  proof  of  this  scandalous  practice,  published  a 
tract,  called  ^*The  Pulpit  guarded  by  Seventeen  Arguments,'^  1661, 
occasioned  by  a  diiq[>ute  at  Henley,  in  Warwickshire,  August  90, 
1650,  against  Laurence  Williams,   a  nailer,  public  preacher; 
Hiomas  Palmer,  baker,  public  preacher ;  Thomas  Hind,  a  plough- 
wright,  public  preacher;  Henry  Oakes,  a  weaver,   preacher) 
Hum.  Rogers,  late  a  baker's  boy,  public  preacher. 
**  God  keep  the  land  from  such  translators. 
From  preaching  coblers,  pulpit  praters. 
Of  order  and  allegiance  haters." 

V.  441.        '     '  Colony  &c.]   By  the  charactet  of  CoIob  was 
designed  one  Perry,  an  hostler. 
■  y.  445-6.  T/iut  which  of  Centaur  long  ago 

Was  $aidf  and  has  been  wrested  to,]  Warburton  snp-i 
poses  this  passage  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  false  eloquence  of 
romance  writers  and  bad  historians,  who,  to  set  out  the  unwearied 
diligence  of  their  hero,  often  expressed  themselves  in  this  manner : 
*'  he  was  so  much  on  horseback,  that  he  was  of  a  piece  with  his 
horse,  like  a  Centaur. 

V.  453-4.  Although  his  horse  had  been  of  those 

Thai  fed  on  mans  flesh,  as  fame  goes  J]  According  to 
the  ancient  poets,  Diomedes,  King  of  Thrace,  fed  his  horses  upon 
human  flesh.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules,  and  his  body  thrown 
to  be  devoured  by  those  horses  to  which  the  tyrant  had  exposed 
others. 

V,  456.  ■■  for  flesh  is  grass.]  A  ridicule  on  the  Presbyterians, 
who  constantly  interlarded  their  common  conversation  with  Scrip- 
ture phrases,  and  made  as  free  with  the  Bible  as  modem  wits  do 
vrith  play  books. 

V.  458.  Than  HercnUs  to  dean  a  stahh.]  Hercules  in  one  day 
deansed  the  stable  of  Augeas,  King  of  £lis,  by  turning  the  oouibo 
of  the  river  Alpheus  through  it  This  stable  had  never  been 
ctoansedy  althoiigh  tiupee  thouMnd  QxenstabM  in  it  t)di^  youi; 
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whence,  when  wc  would  express  a  work  of  immense  toil  and  labour 
in  proi^erbial  speech,  we  call  it  cleamiiig  the  stables  of  Augeas, 
V.  461-2.  He  ripped  the  ivomb  up  of  his  mother. 

Dame  TelliiSf  'cause  she  wanted  fodder."]  Poetry  delights 
in  making  the  meanest  things  look  sublime  and  mysterious;  that 
agreeable  way  of  expressing  the  wit  and  humour  our  poet  was 
master  of,  is  partly  manifested  in  this  verse:  a  poetaster  would 
have  been  contented  with  giving  this  thought  in  Hutler,  the 
appellation  of  ploughing,  which  is  all  that  it  signifies. 
V.  473-4.  For  Leasts,  when  man  was  biU  a  piece 

Of  earth  himself,  did  tK  earth  possess^  Man  being  the 
last  created;  cows,  i>igs,  and  other  animals  were  undoubtedly  of 
the  elder  house.    The  translator  of  Dubartus's  Divine  Weeks  thus 
expresses  the  same  thought : 
"  Now  of  all  creatures  which  His  word  did  make, 
Man  was  the  last  tliat  living  breath  did  take  $ 
Not  that  he  was  the  least,  or  that  God  durst 
Not  undertake  so  noble  a  work  at  first; 
Rather,  because  he  should  have  made  in  vain 
So  great  a  prince,  u  ilhout  on  whom  to  reign.*' 
The  pious  Dubartus  seems  to  have  had  a  much  higher  opinion' 
of  the  dignity  of  man's  nature  than  the  Hindoo  philosopher  and 
legislator  Menu,  who  thus  forcibly  but  singularly  describes  thil  ■ 
body  of  this  g^^eat  prince:  "  A  n'ansion  with  bones  for  its  rafters 
and  beams;  with  nerves  and  tendons  for  cords;  witli  muscles  and 
blood  for  mortar;  with  skin  for  its  outward  covering;  filled  with 
no  sweet  perfume,  but  loaded  with  feces  and  urine.    A  mansion 
infested  by  age  and  by  sorrow,  the  seat  of  malady,  harassed  with 
pains,  haunted  with  the  quality  of  darkness,  and  incapable  of 
standing  long ;  such  a  mansion  of  the  vital  soul  let  its  occupier  iil- 
ways  cheerfully  quit." — Institutes  of  Menu. — WorhsofSir  W.  Janes* 
V.  475-6.  These  worthies  were  the  chief  that  led 

The  combatants,  &c.]  The  characters  of  the  leaders  of 
the  bear-baiting  being  now  given,  a  question  may  arise,  why  the 
Knight  opposes  persons  of  his  own  stamp,  and  of  his  own  way  of 
thinking  in  that  recreation  ?  It  is  plain  that  he  took  them  to  be 
so,  by  his  manner  of  addressing  them  in  the  famous  harangue  that 
follows.    An  answer  may  be  given  several  ways:   he  thought 
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himself  bound,  in  commission  and  conscience,  to  suppress  a  game 
which  he  and  his  Squire  had  so  learnedly  judged  to  be  unlawful, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  dispense  with  it  even  in  his  brethren ; 
he  insinuates,  that  they  were  ready  to  eng^e  in  the  same  pious 
designs  with  himself,  and  the  liberty  they  took  was  by  no  means 
suitable  to  the  character  of  reformers.  In  short,  he  uses  all  his 
rhetoric  to  cajole,  and  threats  to  terrify,  them  to  desist  from  their 
darling  sports,  for  the  plausible  saving  their  cause's  reputation. 

V.  484*  Of  diff^rei^  mannerfy  speech^  religiovL]  Never  were  there 
so  many  different  sects  and  religions  in  any  nation  as  were  then  in 
England.  Mr.  Case,  in  a  thanksgiving  sermon,  preached  before 
the  Parliament,  on  occasion  of  the  taking  of  Chester,  told  them, 
'^That  there  was  such  a  numerous  increase  of  errors  and  heresies, 
that  he  blushed  to  repeat  what  some  had  afiSrmed,  namely,  that 
there  were  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fourscore  several  heresies 
propagated  and  spread  in  the  neighbouring  city  (London),  and 
many  of  them  of  such  a  nature  (says  he)  as  I  may  truly  say,  in 
Calvin's  language,  the  enrors  and  innovations  under  which  they 
l^roaned  of  late  years  were  but  tolerable  trifles,  children's  play, 
compared  with  these  damnable  doctrines  of  devils."  And  Mr. 
Ford,  a  celebrated  divine  of  those  times,  observed  in  an  assize 
i^rmon  preached  at  Reading,  <'  That,  in  the  little  town  of  Reading, 
hei  was  verily  persuaded,  if  Augustines's  and  Epiphanius's  cata- 
kgnes  of  heresies  were  lost,  and  all  other  modem  and  ancient 
rpGords  of  that  kind,  yet  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  restore 
them,  with  considerable  enlargements,  from  that  place ;  that  they 
Have  Anabaptism,  Familianism,  Socinianism,  Pelagianism,  ranting, 
and  what  not:  and  that  the  devil  was  served  in  heterodox  assem- 
blies as  frequently  as  God  in  theirs,  and  that  one  of  the  most 
eminent  church  livings  in  that  county  was  possessed  by  a  blas- 
phemer, one  in  whose  house  he  believed  some  there  could  testify 
that  the  devil  was  as  visibly  familiar  as  any  one  of  the  family." 

V.  483-4.  What  rage f  O  citizens!  what  fury 

Doth  you  to  these  dire  actions  hurry,']  A  para[»hrase 
of  those  lines  of  Lucan,  beginning  Quisfuro,  O  cives,  &c.  and  thus 
translated  by  Sir  Arthur  Gorges : 

*^  Dear  citizens,  what  brain-sick  charms. 
What  outrage  of  disordered  arms. 
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Leads  you  tQ  feait  your  envious  foes^ 
To  see  you  gor'd  with  your  own  blows  ? 
Proud  Babylon  your  force  doth  scorn. 
Whose  spoils  your  trophies  might  adorn; 
And  Crassus'  unrevenged  ghost, 
Roams  wailing  through  the  Parthian  coast^ 
v.  495.  What  oestrum,  &c.]  CEstmm  is  not  only  a  Gteek  word 
for  madness,  but  signifies  also  a  gad-bee  or  horse-fly,  which  tor- 
ments the  cattle  in  summer,  and  makes  them  run  about  as  if  they 
were  mad.    In  Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds,  the  f<dlowing 
relation  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  Rein-deer.    '*  Besides  the 
gnat,  the  gad-fly  is  a  common  pest  to  the  rein-deer.    In  the 
autumn,  this  insect  deposits  its  eggs  in  their  skin,  where  tlie 
worms  burrow,  tod  often  prove  &tal  to  them.    The  moment  a 
single  fly  is  seen,  the  whole  herd  is  in  motion :  they  know  tiieir 
enemy,  and  endeavour  to  avoid  it  by  tossing  up  their  beads,  and 
running  among  one  another ;  but  all  this  too  often  proves  inefiec- 
tuaL    Every  morning  and  evening  during  the  summer,  the  herds- 
man returns  to  his  cottage  witli  the  deer  to  be  milked,  where  a 
large  fire  of  moss  is  prepared  to  drive  off  the  gnats,  and  keep  the 
deer  quiet  whilst  milking.^' 

V.  497.  While  the  proud  Fic#,  &c.]    This  refers  to  the  great 
defeat  given  to  Sir  William  Waller  at  the  Devises;  and  the  blank 
in  the  following  line  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  word  Waller;  for 
though  Sir  William  Waller  made  a  considerable  figure  among  the 
generals  of  the  rebel  parliament  before  this  defeat,  yet  afterwards 
he  made  no  figure,  but  appeared  as  tiie  ghost  or  shadow  of  what 
he  had  been  before.  Sir  John  Denham,  in  a  loyal  song,  speaking  of 
the  bursting  of  eight  barrels  of  gunpowder  at  this  battle,  whereby  Sir 
Ralph  Hopton  was  in  danger  of  being  kiUed,  has  the  following  lines: 
"  Heard  you  of  that  wonder,  of  the  lightning  and  thunder, 
Which  made  the  lie  so  much  the  louder; 
Now  list  to  another,  that  miraculous  brother, 

Which  was  done  by  a  firkin  of  powder. 
O  what  a  damp,  it  struck  through  the  camp! 

But  as  for  honest  Sir  Ralph, 
It  blew  him  to  the  Vies,  without  head  or  cycs.'^ 
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y.  602.  In  vainy  untriwmphahle/raif.]  Hm  is  an  allusion  to  tho 
Roman  custom,  which  denied  a  triumph  to  a  conqueror  in  civil 
war;  the  reason  of  which  was,  because  the  men  there  slain  were 
citizens,  and  not  strangers. 

y.  503-4.  Shall  sai?Us  in  civil  bloodshed  wallow 

Of  saints,  and  let  the  cause  lie  fallow.']  Walker,  in  his 
History  of  Independency,  observes,  *'  that  all  the  cheating, 
covetous,  ambitious  persons  of  the  land  were  united  together 
under  tho  title  of  the  godly,  the  saints,  and  shared  the  fat  of  the 
land  among  them.''  In  another  place  lie  calls  them  saints  who 
were  canonized  no  where  but  in  the  devil's  calendar.  And  Sir 
Roger  I'Estrang^,  their  modal  enemy,  says  of  them^  ''when  I 
oonsider  the.  behaviour  of  these  pretended  saints  to  the  members 
of  thedmrchof  Engladd,*whom  they  plundered  unmercifully,  and 
to  brother  saints  .of  ^cither  sects,  whom  they  did  not  spare  in  that 
respect  when  a  prqpcf.  occasion  offered,  I  cannot  help  comparing 
them  vdth  Dr.  IU«t^<(UhiliB,  in  Rabelais,  who  told  Panurge,  ^*  that 
from  wicked  folks  he  nerer  got  enough,  and  from  honest  pe<^plo 
he  refused  nothjipg.^. : « 

V.  613-4.  ■■    ■;     'make  war  for  the  King 

Against  himself,  &c.]  The  Presbyterians,  when  they  first 
took  up  arms  against  ihe  King,  maintained  still  that  they  fought  for 
him;  for  they  pretended  to  distinguish  his  political  person  from  his 
natural  one.  His  poUticai  person,  they  said,  must  be  and  was  with 
the  Parliament,  though  his  natural  perton  was  at  war  vrith  them :  and 
therefore,  when  s^t  the  end  of  his  speech,  the  Knight  charges  tiiem 
to  keep  the  peace,  he  does  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Par- 
liament ;  that  is,  the  political,  not  the  natural  King.  This  was  the 
method  observed  by  the  rebels  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war;  but,  after  their  forces  had  gained  g^reat  advantages  over  tho 
royal  party,  they  became  less  delicate  in  their  measures.  In 
1646,  when  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  appointed  generallissimo  of 
the  parliamentary  forces,  it  was  remarked,  that  in  his  commission 
the  preservation  of  the  King's  person  and  name  was  omitted,  he 
being  constituted  general  to  the  Parliament  only ;  and  not  to  the 
King  and  Parliament,  as  the  preceding  commissions  had  run; 
and  a  very  dilTercnt  method  of  carrying  on  tho  war  now  com- 
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monoed ;  tlie  army  by  him  and  Cromwell  was  new  modelled,  and 
the  destmction  of  the  person,  as  well  as  the  authority  of  the 
King,  seemed  aimed  at.    This  metaphysical  distinction  between 
the  personal  and  the  political  capacity  of  the  King,  is  also  ridiculed 
by  Butler  in  his  parable  of  the  Lion  and  the  Fox,  where  he  says: 
*'You  know  when  ciTii  broils  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out  they  knew  not  why. 
That  I  was  one  of  those  that  went. 
To  fight  for  king  and  parliament 
When  that  was  over,  I  was  one 
Fought  for  tlie  parliament  alone: 
And  though  to  boast  it  argues  not, 
Pure  merit  me  a  halberd  got ; 
And  as  Sur  Samuel  can  tell 
I  us*d  the  weapon  passing  well." 
V.  518.  What  good  can  reformation  do?'\  This  was  the  cant  of 
some  of  their  preachers,  even  in  their  public  sermons.    Their  way 
of  reforming  is  strongly  ridiculed  by  the  author  of  an  Elegy  upon 
the  incomparable  King  Charles  I. 

*'  Brave  reformation,  and  a*thorough  one  too, 
Which,  to  enrich  yourselves,  must  all  undo. 
Pray  tell  us  (those  that  can)  what  fruits  liave  grown 
From  all  your  seeds  in  blood  and  treasure  sown  ? 
What  would  you  mend,  when  your  projected  state 
Doth  from  the  best  in  form  degenerate  ? 
Or,  why  should  you  (of  all)  attempt  the  cure, 
Whose  facts  not  gospel  tests  nor  laws  endure?  . 
But  Uke  imwholesome  exhalations  met. 
From  your  conjunction,  only  plagues  beg^t. 
And  in  your  circle,  as  imposthumcs  fill, 
Which  by  their  venom  the  whole  body  kill." 
V.  624.  Wore  in  t/ieir  luUs  like  wedding  garters.}  When  the  mob 
went  up  to  Whitehall,  clamouring  to  have  justice  done  up<m  the 
Earl  of  Stafiford,  they  rolled  up  the  protestation,  or  some  piece  tii 
paper  resembling  it,  and  wore  it  in  their  hats,  as  a  badge  of  their' 
zeal. 

V.  526.  Six  members*  quarrel  to  espouse.]  The  six  members  were 
Lord  Kimbolton,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,  Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  HoUis, 
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Mn  Hampden^  and  Mr.  Strottd,  whom  the  King  ordered  to  be 
apiMehendedy  and  their  papers  seized,  charging  them  with  plotting 
with  the  Scots,  and  favoring  the  tumultuous  meetings  of  the 
people :  but  the  House  of  Commons  voted  against  the  arrest  of 
their  persons  or  papers;  whereupon  the  King  having  preferred 
articles  against  those  members,  he  went  with  his  guard  to  the 
House  to  demand  them ;  but  they,  having  notice,  withdrew,  and 
concealed  themselves  in  the  city. 

y.  530.  Join  throats  to  cry  the  bishops  down,]  The  bbhops  were 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  Presbyterians,  who  were  not  satisfied 
nntil  their  order  were  destroyed.    "  Good  Lord,"  says  tlie  author 
of  the  True  Informer,  a  tract  published  at  Oxford,  in  1643,  '^  what 
a  deal  of  dirt  was  thrown  in  the  bishops'  faces  I  what  infamous 
ballads  were  sung !  what  a  thick  cloud  of  epidemical  hatred  hung 
suddenly  over  them  I  so  far,  that  a  dog  with  a  black  and  white 
fiMse  was  called  a  bishop.'^    Howell,  in  his  Familiar  Letters,  tells 
a  pleasant  story  of  a  dispute  respecting  bishops,  which  he  overheard 
bietween  a  vintner  and  shoemaker  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  year 
1039.    **  Over  a  chopin  of  white  wine,'^  Aiys  he,  *'  my  vintner  and 
shoemaker  fell  into  a  hot  dispute  about  bishops.    The  j^oemaker 
grew  very  furious,  and  called  them  *  the  firebrand  of  hell,  the 
panders  of  the  whore  of  Babylon^  and  the  instilments  of  the  devil; 
and  that  they  wet^e  of  his  instilutiony  not  GodW    My  vintner  took 
him  up  sharply,  and  said,  *  hold,  neighbour,  there ;  do  not  you 
know,  as  well  as  I,  that  Titus  and  Timothy  were  bishops?  that 
our  Saviour  is  entitled,  the  bishop  of  our  soulsl  tliat  the  word 
bishop  is  as  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,   as  the  name 
pastor,  elder,  or  deacon?  then  why  did  yon  inveigh  so  bitterly 
against  them?'    The  shosmaker  answered,  *  I  know  the  name  and 
office  to  be  good,  but  they  have  abused  it,'    My  vintner  replies, 
*  well  tlien,  yon  are  a  shoemaker  by  profession,  imagine  that  you, 
or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand  of  your  trade, 
shiill  play  the  knaves,  and  sell  calf-skin  leather  boots  for  neat's 
lesther,  or  do  any  other  cheats;  must  we  therefqre  go  barefoot? 
mast  the  gentle  craft  of  shoemakers  therefore  fall  to  the  ground? 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  men,  not  of  tlie  calling.'   The  shoemaker  was 
B»  fimvelM  at  this,  that  he  was  put  to  his  last,  for  he  had  not  a 
wov4  to  say  more,  and  so  my  vintner  got  the  day." 
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y.  557-8.  Hath fvbUc  faith,  like  a  yotmg  heir. 

For  this  ta*en  up  all  sorts  rfware.]  This  thought  fleems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  Walker's  History  of  Independency. 
"  The  most  observable  thing/'  says  he,  "  is  to  see  tliis  old  Parlia- 
ment, like  a  yonng  prodigal,  take  up  money  upon  difficult  terms, 
and  entangle  all  they  had  for  a  security/'    They  took  up  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  clothes  for  their  army,  promising  to  pay  for 
them  as  soon  as  they  could  raise  money ;  and  tradesmen  took  their 
words,  and  trusted  them  with  their  goods,  upon  a  promise  of  eight 
pounds  per  cent  interest,  as  is  mentioned  by  most  of  the  historlani 
of  those  times.    Vast  quantities  of  plate  were  likewise  brought 
into  the  Parliament  treasury  to  be  coined  into  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  soldiers.    But  the  Parliament  broke  their  public 
faith,  and  performed  few  of  their  promises;  so  that  many  of  the 
tradesmen  that  trusted  Ihem  broke,  and  jnany  of  those  that  brought 
in  their  plate  were  cheated  of  both  their  principal  and  interest. 
"  Never  was  there  such  double-dealing  (says  Howell)  by  any 
public  assembly;  for  whoB  the  lenders  upon  the  public  faith  came 
to  demand  their  money^they  could  not  have  it,  unless  they 
doubled  their  first  sum,  together  with  the  interest  they  received, 
and  tlien  they  should  have  the  value  in  church  and  crown  lands; 
but  if  they  doubled  not  both  interest  and  principal,  they  should 
not  be  capable  of  having  any  lands  allowed  for  their  money. 
Divers  (says  he)    to  my   knowledge,   have  ruined   themselves 
thereby ;  and  though  they  clamoured  and  spoke  high  lang^nage  at 
the  Parliament  doors,  and  were  promised  satis&ctioD,  yet  could 
not  get  a  penny  to  tliis  day.    Divers  interlopers  were  accustomed 
to  buy  these  public  faith  bills  for  half-a-crown  in  the  pound." 

V.  561-2.  Did  saints  for  this  bring  in  their  plate, 

And  crowd  as  if  they  came  too^  hUe.l  One  of  these 
pretended  saints,  who  generally  in  his  prayers  pleads  poverty,  yet 
thanks  God  upon  this  occasion  for  enabling  him  to  subscribe  soM 
plate  to  the  Parliament.  ''  O !  my  good  Lord  God,  accept  of  taiy 
due  thanks  for  all  kinds  of  mercies,  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  me 
and  mine;  in  i^ecial  I  praise  thee  for  my  riches  in  plate,  by  whidi 
I  am  enabled  to  subscribe  fifteen  pounds  in  plate  for  the  use  of  the 
Parliament,  as  I  am  called  upon  to  do  it  by  the  commissioners 
this  day."  Mr.  George  Swathe's  Prayers,  p.  37.  In 
Opobalsamum  Anglicanum  are  tlie  following  lines :— 
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« , i  without  stay 

Our  callings  and  estates  we  flung  away ; 

Our  plate,  our  coin,  our  jewels,  and  our  rings, 

Arms,  ornaments,  and  all  our  precious  things, 

To  you  we  brought  as  bountifully  in, 

As  if  they  had  old  rusty  horse-shoes  been." 
y.  609-70.  A  thimble,  bodkin,  mid  a  spoon. 

Did  start  up  living  men  as  soon,"]  A  contemporary 
author  observes,  '*  That  the  Parliament  were  able  to  raise  forces, 
and  arm  them  well,  by  reason  of  the  great  masses  of  plate  which 
to  that  purpose  were  heaped  up  in  Guildhall,  where  not  only  the 
wealthiest  citizens  and  gentlemen,  who  were  near  dwellers, 
Inoi^t  in  their  large  bags  and  goblets,  but  the  poorer  sort 
presented  their  mites  also,  insomuch  that  it  was  a  common  jeer  of 
men  disaffected  to  tlie  cause  to  call  it  ''  the  Tliimble  and  Bodkin 
Army."  The  same  farce  was  acted  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  when  the  Parisian  women  carried  their  trinkets 
to  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  Itfid  the  church  plate  and 
bells  were  ordered  to  be  melted  down  for  the  service  of  the  armies. 
V.  672.  Just  like  the  drag<yrCs  teeth  b'ing  sown.']  Alluding  to 
the  fable  of  Cadmus,  who  having  slain  a  dragon  which  had  killed 
many  of  his  companions,  he  took  the  teeth  and  sowed  them  in  the 
groond,  but  of  each  of  which  spning  an  armed  man. 

V.  576.  Like  th*  Hebrew  Sulf,  and  down  before  it,]  The  molten 
calf  which  the  Israelites  set  up  in  the  wilderness.  The  author  of 
a  book  entitled  English  and  Scotch  Presbytery,  observed  upon  the 
Parliamentary  ordinance  commanding  the  people  to  bring  in  their 
plate>  '^  That  the  seditious  zealots  contributed  as  freely  as  the  idol- 
atrous Israelites,  to  make  a  golden  calf;  and  those  that  did  not 
bring  in  their  plate,  they  plundered  their  houses,  and  took  it 
away  by  force :  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  the  people  to 
take  up  arma,  under  pain  of  being  hanged.'' 

y.  678.  Made  tliat  sarcasmus,  &c.]  To  heighten  the  ridicule  of 
ilie  knighfs  character,  he  is  continually  coining  or  using  uncom- 
mon words.  The  phrase  here  means  nothing  more  than  insulting 
or  abusive. 

V.  681.  Haive  powerful  preachers  phfd  their  tongues.']  The 
proachon  were  indefatigable  in  then*  endeavours  to  prevail  on  the 
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people  to  grant  voluntary  loans  for  the  use  of  the  Parliament.  One 
of  thenoy  preaching  upon  this  subject  at  Guildhall,  used  the  fol- 
lowing expressions :  '*  If  ever,  gentlemen,  you  might  use  this 
speech  of  Bernardius  Ochinus,  (which  he  hinted  at  before,)  O  happy 
penny,  you  may  use  it  n«w !  Happy  money,  that  win  purchase 
religion,  and  purchase  a  reformation  for  my  posterity !  O  happy 
money^  and  blessed  to  God,  I  have  it  to  lend !  and  I  'count  it  tfao 
greatest  opportunity  that  God  did  ever  offer  to  the  godly  of  this 
kingdom,  to  give  them  sonft  money  to  lend  to  this  cause :  and  I 
remember  in  this  ordinance  of  Parliament  it  is  called  advance 
money :  it  is  called  an  ordinance  to  advance  money  towards  the 
maintaining  the  Parliament  forces ;  and  truly  it  is  the  highest  ad^ 
vance  of  money  to  make  money  an  instrument  to  advance  religion: 
the  Lord  give  your  hearts  to  believe  this.  For  my  part,  I  speak  it 
in  the  name  of  myself,  and  in  the  names  of  these  reverend  minis- 
ters ;  we  will  not  only  speak  to  persuade  you  to  contribute,  but 
every  one  of  us  that  God  hath  given  any  estate  to,  we  will  all  (o 
our  utmost  power ;  we  will  not  only  say  ite,  but  venite," 

V.  685.  Have  they  inoented  tones  to  win,]  Alluding  to  the 
whining  tones  in  which  puritanical  teachers  were  accustomed  to 
deliver  tlieir  discourses. 

V.  687-8.     The  men,  as  Indians  with  a  female 

Tame  elephant  inveigle  the  maleJ]  The  following  ac- 
count of  taking  and  taming  wild  -elephants  is  to  be  found  in 
Bewick's  History  of  Quadrupeds.  *'In  the  midst  of  a  forest 
abounding  with  elephants,  a  large  piece  of  ground  is  marked  out, 
and  surrounded  with  strong  palisades,  interwoven  with  branches 
of  trees :  one  end  of  the  inclosure  is  narrow  ;  from  which  it  widens 
gradually,  so  as  to  take  in  a' vast  extent  of  country.  Several 
thousand  men  are  employed  on  the  occasion,  who  place  thenuielvss 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  wild  elephants  from  making 
their  escape :  they  kindle  large  fires  at  certain  distances,  and  make 
a  dreadful  noise  with  drums  and  various  kinds  of  discordant  ior 
struments,  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  stunning  and  terrifying 
the  poor  animals :  whilst  another  party,  consisting  of  some  thou- 
sands, witli  the  assistance  of  tame  female  elephants,  trained  for 
the  purpose,  drive  the  wild  elephants  slowly  towards  the  great  gate 
of  the  inclosure,  the  whole  train  of  hunters  closing:  in  after  them. 
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■houtiuDg  and  making  a  great  noise,  till  they  are  driTen,  by  insentd- 
ble  degrees,  into  the  narrow  part  of  Ihe  inclosare,  through  which 
there  is  an  opening  into  a  smaller  space,  strongly  fenced  in  and 
guarded  on  all  sides.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  elephants  enters  this 
strait,  a  Mrong  bar  closes  the  passage  from  behind,  ttnd  he  iSnds 
Jumself  completely  enyironed.  On  the  top  of  this  narrow  passage 
aome  of  the  huntsmen  stand  with  goads  in  their  hands,  urging  the 
creature  forward  to  the  end  of  the  passage,  where  there  is  an  open- 
ing just  wide  enough  to  let  him  pass.  He  is  now  received  into 
the  custody  of  two  females,  who  stand  on  each  side  of  him,  and 
press  him  into  the  service.  If  he  be  likely  to  prove  refractory,  they 
begin  to  discipline  him  with  their  trunks,  till  he  is  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, and  suffers  himself  to  be  led  to  a  tree,  where  he  is  bound 
by  the  leg  with  stout  thongs,  made  of  untanned  elk  or  buck-skin. 
The  tame  elephants  are  then  led  back  to  the  inclosure,  and  others 
are  made  to  submit  in  tlie  same  manner.  They  are  all  suffered  to 
remain  fast  to  the  trees  for  several  days.  Attendants  are  placed 
by  the  side  of  each  animal,  who  supply  him  with  food  by  little  and 
little,  till  he  is  brought,  by  degrees,  to  be  sensible  of  kindness 
and  caresses,  and  allows  himself  to  be  led  te  the  stable.  In  the 
space  of  fourteen  days  his  absolute  submission  is  completed. 
During  that  time  he  is  fed  daily  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  led 
onto  a  day  to  the  water  by  the  tame  ones.  He  becomes  accus- 
tottied  to  the  voice  of  his  keeper,  and  at  last  quietly  resigns  his 
•prodigious  poweris  to  the  dominion  and  service  of  man.'' 

V.  569.  Have  they  told  Providence  what  it  must  doJ]  It  was  a 
common  practice  for  the  preachers  in  their  seittions  to  infonn  God 
of  the  transactions  of  the  times.  '*  Oh !  my  good  Lord  G6d,''iiays 
Mr, G.  Swathe,  Prayers,  p.  12,  ''I  hear  the  king  hath  set  up  his 
standard  at  York  against  the  Parliament  and  city  of  London. — 
LfOok  thou  upon  them,  take  their  cause  into  thine  own  hand ;  ap- 
pear thou  in  the  cause  of  thy  saints ;  the  cause  in  hand :— It  is  thy 
Muse,  Lord;  we  know  that  the  king  is  misled,  deluded,  and  de- 
ceived by  the  popish,  armhiian,  temporising,  rebellious,  malignant, 
liietion  and  party,"  &c.  To  such  a  height  did  their  extravagancies 
proceed,  "  that  they  would,"  says  Dr.  Echard,  "  in  their  prayers 
and  sermons,  tell  God,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  be  at  any 
ohaig«  and  kpnMie  for  fate,  and  to  do,  as  it  were,  any  IdndiieM  fbr 
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the  Lord;  the  Lord  might  now  trast  ihem,  and  rdy  upon  them, 
they  should  not  fail  him :  tfaey  should  not  be  unmindlal  of  bislnisi^ 
nest;  'his  work  should  not  stand  still,  nor  his  designs  be  neglected. 
They  must  needs  say,  that  they  had  fbiinerly  received  some  finron 
from  God)  and  haye  been,  as  it  were,  beholden  to  the  Almighty, 
but  they  did  not  much  question  but  that  tibey  should  find  some  op^ 
portnnity  .of  making  some  amends  for  the  many  good  things,  and 
(as  I  may  so  say)  ciyiiities,  which  they  had  receiyed  from  him :  in- 
deed, as  for  those  that  are  weak  in  &e  faith,  and  are  yet  but  babes 
in  Christ,  it  is  fit  that  such  should  keep  at  some  distance  fi:om 
God,  should  kneel  before  him,  and  stand  (as  I  may  so  say)  cap  in 
hand  to  the  Almighty:  but  as  for  those  that  are  strong  in  all  gifts, 
and  grown  up  in  all  grace,  and  are  come  to  a  fulness  and-  ripenoM 
in  the  hord  Jesas,  it  is  comely  enough  to  take  a  great  ohair^  and 
sit  at  the  end  of  the  table,  and,  with  then:  cooked  hats  on  th^ 
heads,  to  say,  God,  we  thought  it  not  amiss  to  call  upon  thee  this 
evening,  and  let  thee  know  how  affairs  stuid ;  we  have  been  very 
watchful  since  we  were  last  with  thee,  and  they  are  in  a  Tory 
hopeful  condition ;  we  hope  that  thou  wilt  not  forget  us,  for  we  are 
very  thoughtful  of  thy  concerns :  we  do  somewhat  long  to  hear 
£:om  thee ;  and  if  thou  pleasest  to  give  us  such  a  thing  (victory) 
we  shall  be  (as  I  may  so  say)  good  to  thee  in  somethii^  else  when 
it  lies  in  our  way.'' 

y.  602.  They  will  not,  cannot  acfuieseeJ]  Alluding  probably  to 
their  blasphemous  expostulations  vrith  God  from  the  pnliHt  .  Mr. 
Vines,  one  of  the  pulpit-orators  of  those  distracted  times,  used 
the  following  vrords  in  St  Clement's  church,  near  Temple  Bar: 
^*  O  Lord,  thou  ha^t  never  given  us  a  victory  this  long  while;  for 
all  our  frequent  fastings:  what  dost  thou  mean,  O  Lord,,  to  fling 
into  «  ditch,  and  there  to  leave  us?"  And  one  Robins<m,  in  hid 
prayer,  at  Southampton,  August  95,  1642,  expressed  himself  m 
the  following  ntanner :  '*  O  God,  O  God  I  many  are  the  hands  ^at 
are  lift  up  ^gainst  us,  hnt  there  is  one  God,  it  is  thou  thyself,  O 
Pather,  who  does  us  more  mischief  than  they  all."  Another  of 
them,  one  Harris^  in  a  fast  sennon  preached  before  the  Commons, 
said  to  them,  *'  Gather  upon  God,  and  hold  him  hBt  as  Jacob  did ; 
pres&him  with  his  precepts,  with  his  promi^e^,  with  his  hand,  with 
%.  seal,  withiiia obA,^  ^^  (if  Ima^  «p«dk liraFereiitly ^noiig^) 
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pot  the  Lord  out  oC  coontenaooe,  piijt  Jiim,  al  yot  would  mf,  to 
tl^  blu3Bh»  unfefls  we  be  master»  of  oar  leqaetU.'^ 
.  Y.(m.  Tke  Parliament  dreio  up  pOitunu.]  When  the  icditioiu 
aieinberB.of  tbe  Houie  of  Conunona  Wanted  to  have  any  tiiiiig 
paai  the  House^  which  they  feared  would  meet  with  oppositioiiy  they 
would  diaw  ap  a  petitioa  to.  tbe  FarliameDt,  and  send  it  to  tbeii^ 
frienda  in  the  .country  to  get  it  signed^  and  brought  it  npto  the 
Parliament  by  as  many  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to  do  it    Tbeit 
way  Of  doing  it,  aa  Lord  Clarendon  observed  in  his  History  of  the 
BsbeUion,  '^  was  to  prepare  a  petition^  very  modest  and  dtiijUO^Usi 
the  fbtniy  and  for  thematter  noit  very  unreasonaQ[>le ;  and  to  cbnk<^ 
mttniciite'it  stt  some  ^uldic  meetings  where,  care  ;^as  taken-  it 
siMNilill>e  iwelved  with' approbation:  the  subscription  of  a: Very 
iMT  bands  ilied  the  paper  itsdf  where  the  petition  was  written, 
and  thMrelbre  many  more  s^ets  were  annexed  fof  the  reception  of 
As  Mttiirtji^MH  which  gave  ail  the  ci^dit,  and  procured  all  tkecotm^ 
tesNOice  to  the  undertaking.    Wheii  a  multitude  of  hunds  w^e 
fntute^,  the  peftition  itself  was  cut  off,  and  a  new  one  ft^med, 
iq^eeabte  to  the  design  in  hand,  and  aiftiexed  to  a  long-list  of 
flames '  vdiich  was  sabscribed  to  the  former;  by  this  means  many 
men  found  their  namies  snteciibed  to  petitldiis  of  wliich  they  be^ 
*  #re  had  never  heard/^- 

y.  621.  Velis  et  remiSy  omnibus  nervttf.]    With  both'  sails  And 
oftKy  thefaf  Milder  surenj^^. 

To  mt  uidmowii  okurifk'^HBeipNne.']  Lord  Clarendon, 
in;  His  CN^servatlons  on  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  says, 
^  They  promised  to  refintn  tiie  ohttt-<^  according  to  tbe  best  re- 
formed cftttrche»,  Ihoni^  none  of  them  ki&ew^  neither  could  they 
agnw,  which  chureheft  were  best  rei0»med,  and  very  few,  if  any, 
dr  them  knew  which  Wa»  the  true  form  of  those  chctrches."^ 
yr,e3»-¥kWhaiitiiil0e,hMhrfor6hahd 

T^engagv  andafiet  tciuis^vfaiNf  f]  Of  flus  kind  was 
Ihe  etfsuistry  of  the  mftyoh*  and  juitites  of  Hastings,  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  who  would  hate  had -some  of  the  assistants  to 
'iNf  ear  in  general  t»  assist  them,  and  afterwards  they  shoiild  know 
ibeptttleiiltirs ;  «nd  whbfl  they  scrtlpled,  Ihey  fold  them,  '^lliey 

'«iied>  ttoil'if*  MP  Wmi^  tliiiy 
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swore  unto ;  it  was  no  huniy  for  tbey  had  ^ken  the  same  oath 
themselves  to  do  that  wMoh  they  weie  to  assist  them  in." 
V.  047-8.  Fw  no  thtte  rf  %»  wili  agr^B 

Where,  orwkaiehmr^efikeie  ihmldie.']  Amidst  the' 
general  cry  among  the  sectaries  for  a  r«fonn  of  the  chnroh  disci* 
pline,  there  were  no  two  of  them  that  oodld  agree  wliat  that'refi»iii' 
ought  to  he :  they  were  united  in  th^  hatrdd  of  monarchy  and* 
episcopacy,  hut  in  all  other  points  there  wa»aB  irreconcilable  dis-* 
cordance  of  opinion  among  them. 

y .  650.  With  theirs  that  iwore  et  f«e«r«#.]  In  the  couTocation 
which  sat  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1040,  there  was  an  oalb 
framed,  which  idl  the  clergy  were bouhd to  take,  kwhicAi \raii 
this  clause :  ^  Nor  will  I  ever  give  my  consent  to  altdr  the  jpotWA^ 
mentof  this  church,  byarehbishc^,  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,*' 
&c.  This  ^kras  loudly  clamoured  at,  and  called  swearing  to 
tliey  knew  not  wiiat  Our  poet,  in  this  place,  has  plainly  she^ 
his  impartiality ;  the  l^ulty  and  ridiculous  on  the  one  side,  as  well 
as  the  other,  fbel  the  lash  of  his  pen.  The  satire  is  fine  and  pun- 
g^tfh  comparing  the  et  etetera  oath  witii  ihd  covenant  oath ;  nei- 
ther of  which  were  sfrictly  definable.  His  braffaer  satyrist,  CSfffth 
land,  also  could  net  permit  so  great  an  absurdity  to  paira  by  him 
unlashed ;  but  does  it  in  the  person  of  a  Puritan  sealot,  and  theii^ 
by  cuts  doubly :  ' 

*^  Who  swears,  ficc  swears  more  oatiis  at  once 

Than  Cferberus  out  df  his  triple  sconce : 

Who  Tiews  it  well,  with  the  same  eye  bdiolds 

The  old  half-serpent  in  his  num'nras  folds 

Accurs'd— — 

O  Booker!  Booker  I  how  com'st  tiiou  to  lack 

This  sign  in  thy  i»t)phetic  almanac  ? 

1  cannot  half  untruss 

Et  csBtera,  it  is  so  abomlnous. 

The  Trojan  nag  was  not  so  folly  linM ; 

Unrip,  &c.  and  you  shall  find 

Og  the  great  commissaty,  and,  which  is  worse. 

The  apparator  upon  his  skew-bald  horse. 

Then,  finklly,  my  babe  of  grace,  forbear 

'  litcast^^trillbetooflurtosweay; 

N  2 
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.  For  tisy  foipeakina&mUiiiciiiyley  \  :  - ,... 

A  YorkBhire  wea  bit,  longer  liMUl  a  mile.'^ 
V.  651.  Or  the  FrenehlMgue, &c.]  The  holy  league  in F^Ance, 
for  ctdlttding  Henty  IV.  from  th«  crown,  and  extirpating  the  Pro- 
testant: religion  in  that  kingdom,  waa  foimd^  upon  the  samo 
prinoiplei  as  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  in  this  country,  And. 
differed  only  in  circumstances,  both  being  equally  the  offspring  of 
the/v^ildest  lanatioism. 

V.  667-8.  But  to  that  purpose  first  surrender 
r : ( .; . .:  The  Fiddler^  &cc.]    This  was  meant  as  a  rjklic^le  on 

.^.cWmomr  of  tlie  ParUament  against  the  king's  servants^  whoni 
they  :!de|i|ominated  ^'cTil  counsellors,'*  and  demanded  to  have 
tiiem  given  up  to  justice. 

'V.  676.  — —  dictum  faetumJ^    Said  and  done. 
.  .  V.  639.  TJtou  tail  of  vjorshipy  &o.]    A  reflection  upon  the  jus- 
tipe^  of  t)ie  peace  in  t^ose  times ;  many  of  whom,  as  has.  already 
been  observed,  were  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  th^  people^  and  the 
best  probably  were  butdiers,  carpenters,  horse-keepers,  and  the 
like.     The  Parliament  ^>pointed  mean  persons  ji^tices  of  the 
jieace,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  govern  them;  and- Crom- 
well afterwards  took  the  same  method  in  the  choice  of  high  sheriffs, 
:!|)iom  he  appointed  from  yeomen,  or  the  lowest  tradesnien  that  he 
,could  confide  in,  the  expense  of  retinue  and  treating  the  judges 
being  taken  away.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  those 
times  no  qualification  in  landed  or  pei^sonal  ■  property,  as  is  the 
case  at  present,  was  required  to  enable  a  person  to  act  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  .  The  same,  is  the  practice  in  America  at  the  present 
day,  where  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  tha  keeper  of  a 
hedge  ale-hojose,  or  a  farmer  living  in  a  log«hut»  a  justice  of  the 
peace. 

V.  699.  — —  secure  from  wooden  hlow^']    That  is,  from  the  as- 
saults of  a  cudgel. 

V.  702.  The  caterwauUng  brethren.}  Butler  probably  designed, 
this  as  a  sneer  upon  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  whose  curious  and 
subtle  debates  he  likewise  ridicules  in  his  Remains.  **  Mr.  Selden," 
says  he,  ^*  visits  the  assembly  as  Persians  used  to. see  wild  asses 
fight;  when  the  Commons  have  tired  him  with  .nei;i[  law,  these 
brethren  refresh  fajif ..wj^lii  :the|v  n^d  gospj^ :  they  latelf  were  gr»- 
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veiled  betwixt  Jerdsalem'  and  Jeribho;  ffi^y  Klicrir  itol  (h6dlftlatt(56- 
betiHxt  those  two  places;  one  cried  twenty  iftiles,  another'tefn.  It 
was  concluded  seven,  for  this  reason,  that'fisb  was  brought  ftotn 
Jericho  to  Jerusalem-market:"  Mr.  Scldeh  smiled  add -said,  >*pfer- 
haps  the  fish  were  salt  fish;  and  so  Stopped  thei^  mouths."  As  to 
their  annotations,  many  of  them  were  no  better  than  Peter  Har-' 
rison%  who  observed  of  the  two  tMes  of  tt&M^  that  theywerer 
mad^  of  Shittim  wood,  *  .    ■  ' : 

V.  706.  the  land  and  water  saints.]   The  Pre^yteriahs  and> 

Anabaptists. 

V.  708.  mazzard.]    Face. 

v.  713.  Was  there  no  felony,  It.c.']  These  and  the  licensing  o£ 
ale-houses,  &o.  were  more  properly  cognizable  by  bim  as  a  jjoa^ 
tice  of  the  peace,  than  the  interruption  of  sports  in  whieb  ther 
people  from  time  immemorial  had  been  accilkstomed  to  indulge* 

y.  716.  For  which  thou  statute  might* st  aUedge,]  The  justice 
migbt  plead  the  law  for  his  interfering  in  certain  cases ;  but  Tal« 
gol  argues,  that  in  the  present  instance  he  steps  beyond  the  timita 
of  bis  jurisdietion. 

y.  721.  Did  no  committee  sit,  &c.]  Some  account  baa  already 
been  given  of  committees  and  their  oppressions,  to  which  the  au* 
thor  of  the  poem  entitled  ''  Sir  John  Birkenhead  revived,"  alludMI 
in  the  following  lines :  ^  .7 

^^  The  plough  stands  still,  and  trade  is  small, 
For  goods,  lands,  tovms,  and  cities^ 
Nay,  I  dare  say,  the  devil  and  all  ^'  •: 

Pay  tribute  to  committets."  :     . 

Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independency,  observes,  /^  That  it 
bistorize  them  at  large  (namely,  the  grievances  from  the  commit' 
tees)  would  require  a  volume  as  big  as  the  Book  of  Martyrs:  and 
that  the  people  were  then  generally  of  opinion,  that  they  might  aa 
easily  find  charity  in  hell  as  in  any  committee  ;  and  that  the  king 
hath  taken  down  one  star-phamber,  and  the  Parliament  have  set 
up  a  hundred." 

y*  785.  To  cheat  with  hoUness  and  zeal.}  Taylor,  the  water* 
poet,  speaking  of  such  fanatical  hypocrites,  says, 

'*  I  want  tbe  knowledge  of  the  thriving  art,  ^ 
»;   AhoiyoatsideyaiMliihoUinr.liefalHi.p.,  ..M  J    .i    m^  •: 
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Jm  (wmeof  the  oowitiy  fNiris  of  the  north  gf  Bnglaiid,  they  faa^a 
piPTerfoialexpnBfwiopB^.whiobis  ¥«r3f  piten  applied  to  the  modem 

An4  girt  witk  tnuip  sword  and  spur.1  The  knight 
oommeiioes  hit  lepl^  to  TalgoFs  invectiyes  somewhat  in  the  mail* 
mm  of  hlB  iUiistcioas  prototype,  Don  .Quuu)te,  npon.  similar  occa- 
aions.  He  boasts  proudly  of  his  title,  which  entitles  him  to  be  ad«i 
dressed  Sk,  and  alludes  to  his  privilege  of  wearing  a  sword  and 
spurs,  by  virtue  of  his  knighthood. 

V.  751.  Make  natural  death  appear  thy  w&rK\  Hudibras  re- 
proaching the  batcher  with  many  of  the  cheats  of  his  trade,  ac- 
eiues  him  of  trimming  up  the  flesh  of  cattle  that  had  died  of  nar 
tural  diseases  for  sale,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  slaughtered. 

y.  767-8.  NorshaUiia'erhesaidy  that  wight 

With  guuHtlet  blue,  and  bates  whiter]  Alludii^  in  all 
probability,  to  the  butcher's  wearing  a  blue  frock  and  white  apron, 
a'oommon  dress  for  persons  of  this  aTooation. 

Y*  769.  And  round  blunt  truncheon,  &c.]  The  butcher's  steel 
upon  which  he  whets  his  knife. 

'  ,V.  772.  — *— i  or  Cfrizel  stir  mood.']  Chaucer,  in  his  Clerk  of 
Oxford's  Tate,  gives  an  accdunt  of  the  remarkable  trials  made  by 
Walter,  Marquis  of  Saluce,  in  Lower  Lombanly,  ito  Italy,  upon 
the  patience  of  his  wife  Giizel,  by  sending  a  mffian  to  take  from 
her  her  daughter  and  son,  two  little  inflEuits,  under  the  pretence  of 
murdering  them ;  in  stripping  her  of  be^  oostly  robes,  and  sending 
her  home  to  her  poor  father  in  a  tattered  condition,  pretending 
that  he  had  obtaiined  a  divorce  from  the  pope,  for  ihe  satisfaction 
<lf.hiBpooplQ,  to.  marry  another  lady  of  equal  rank  with  himself. 
QFo  all  these  trials  she  checrfiilly  submitted :  upon  which  he  took 
her  home  to  ids  palace ;  and  his  pretended  lady  and  her  bkother, 
-who  were  brotaght  to  court,  proved  to  be  her  son  and  ddugbtef. 

Y.  781-d^  JBvi  PaUas  came,  in  shape  ef  rust. 

And  *twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 

Her  ^orgon  shield,  Stcl   This  and  another -passage 

in  this  canto,  are  the  oaky  places  where  deitieii.  are  inttroduoed  m 

this  poem.    It  may  be  asked>  as  if  it  Was  nOt  u&tdnded  for  an  epic 

poem,  and  conseqqeiitly  noiiB  of  the  beroM  fai  it  iM4'SDpernatu« 
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rat  assistance^  how- then  comes  Palla«  to  be  ushered  in  here,  and 
Mars  afterwards?  Probably  to  ridicule  Homer  and  VkgU,  whose 
heroes  scarce  perform  any  action,  eyen  the  most  feasible,  witboiU 
the  sensible  aid  of  a  deity ;  and  to  manifest  that  it  was  not  want 
of  abilities,  but  choice,  that  made  our  poet  avoid  such  subterfuges* 
He  has  given  us  a  sample  of  his  judgment  in  this  wi^y  of  writing 
in  the  passage  before  us,  which,  taken  in  its  naked  meaning,  is 
only,  that  the  Kiiighf  s  pistol  was,  for  want  of  use,  grown  so  rusty 
that  it  would  not  fire,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rust  was  the 
cause  of  his  disappointment. 

V.  787.  ;  Petranel,']    A  horse  pistoL 

y.  811-2.  Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sorey 

Wood  wounds  and  bruises  honor  more,]  That  is^ 
though  sharper  wounds  may  be  inflicted  by  a  sword«  it  b  move 
disgraceful  to  a  man  of  honor  to  be  beaten  by  a  cudgeL 

y .  843-4.  He  clapped  them  underneath  the  tail  \ 

Of  steed,  with  prichs  as  shatp  as  naiL]  This  tiick 
was  likewise  practised  upon  Don  Quixote's  Rosinante,  and  San-^ 
cho's  Dapple.  '*  That  mischief/'  says  the  inimitable  historian  qt 
the  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance,  describing  his  adventures 
and  those  of  his  Squire  at  Barcelona,  ^*  from  which  all  nuscfaief 
is  produced,  ordained,  that  two  bold  and  impudent  boys,  more 
mischievous  Ihan  mischief  itself,  should  squeeze  themselves  iaip 
the  crowd,  and  approaching  Rosinante  and  Dapple,  clap  a  handfiifl 
of  furze  under  the  tail  of  each :  the  poor  animals  feeling  the  seve- 
rity of  this  new  kind  of  spurs,  augmented  the  pain,  by  pressing 
their  tails  more  closely  to  their  buttocks ;  so  that,  after  a  thousand 
plunges,  they  came  with  their  riders  to  the  ground,  to  the  uputtef* 
able  shame  and  indignation  of  Don  Quixote ;  who,  with  gre^t 
dispatch,  delivered  the  posteriors  of  his  companion  from  this  tUJh 
agreeable  plumage ;  while  Sancho  performed  the  same  kind  o^oe 
for  liis  friend  Dapple."  .^ 

y.  864.  But  MarSy  who  still  protects  the  stout,]  We  may  hei^e 
observe  the  judgment  of  the  poet  Mars  is  introduced  to  the 
Knight's  advantage^  as  Pallas  had  been  before  to  his  disappoint- 
ment :  it  was  reasonable  that  the  god  of  war  should  come  to  h|S 
assistance,  since  a  goddess  had  interested  herself  on  the  side. of 
his  enemies,  agreeable  to  Homer  and  Yirgil.    Had  the  Knight  4i- 
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£*eii  yet,  methSnkB^  tiie  gliding  ghosts  I  spj. 
And  heirs  black,  horrors  f^v^  before  my  eye.'' 
v.  973-4.  7b  route  him  /rom  fethargic  dtfmp, 

He  tweaked  Ms  noie,  Sec.]  The  usefolness  of  this  prac- 
tice is  thus  set  forth  by  Lapet,  the  coward^  in  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
cher's pUiy  of  the  Nice  Valour,  o^  Passionate  Madness,  act  iii. 
**  Lap,  For  the  jwinge  by  the  nose. 
Tis  certainly  unsightly^  so  iny  tables  say ; 
But  helps  against  the  headach  wond'rouB  strangely. 
ShanumJt.  Is  't  possible  7 

Lap.  Oh,  your  crush'd  nostrils  slakes  your  oppilation^ 
And  makes  your  pent  powers  flush  to  wholesome  sneezes. 
^ham.  I  neyer  thought  there  had  been  half  that  virtue 
In  a  wrung  nose  before. 
Lap,  CHi!  plentltude.  Sir.*' 

V,  984.  A  self-den^ng  coiiquerorJ\  Alluding  to  the  self-denying 
CHrdinance,  by  which  all  the  members  of  the  two  Houses,  except 
such  as  were  exempted  by  particular  act  of  parliament,  were  ob- 
ligc^d  to  quit  their  civil  and  military  employments. 

y .  1005«  Though  dispensations,  &c.]  Dispensations,  outgoings, 
cariyings  on,  nothingness,  ownings,  and  several  other  words  to 
be  met  with  in  this  poem,  were,  as  (las  befcHre  been  intimated,  the 
pant  words  of  those  times. 

y.  1009.  Yet  as  the  wieked  have  no  right.'\    It  was  a  principle 
maintained  by  the  rebels  of  those  days^  that  dominion  is  founded 
.  in  grace,  and  therefore,  if  a.  man  wanted  grace  (iti  their  opinion), 
if  he  was  not  a  saint  or  a  godly  man^  he  had  no  right  to  any  lands, 
jgoods,  or  chattels ;  the  saints,  as  the  Squire  says,  had  a.right  to 
idl,  J  and  pi^t  take  it  whenever  they  had  pow^r  to  dp  U,  Walker, 
in  his  History  of  Independency,  observes,  "  That  this  faction,  like 
the  devil,  cried,  ^  All's  mine.' "  Aiul  they  i^lL  themselves  (or  pre- 
tended to  dp  so)  to  be  the  only  elect  or  chosen  imes ;  they  might 
drink,  and  whore,  and  revel,  and  do  what  they  pleased,  God  saw 
no  sin  in  them>  though  these  ware  damni^le  sins  in  others. 
"  To  sum  up  alL  he  would  ayAr* 
And  prove  a  saint  could  never  err, 
A94  that  let  saipts  dp  what  they  will,; 
Thaf  saints  were  saint^,  ond  are  so  stlU." 
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y.  1045-6.  For  M  Ifoufkt  and  averefime. 

And  quMTter  gtve^  'twu  in  your  name^l  A  sneer  upon 
tbe  Parliament,  who  frequently  infringed  articles  of  -capitulation^ 
granted  by  tlieir  generals;  especially  when  tl^y  found  th^jn. too 
adyantageous  for  the  enemy.    There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 

•  -  ■  •  .  .  .       •  .        , 

this  kind  upon  the  surrender  of  Pendennis  castle,  August  26, 1646. 
General  Fairfax  h^  granted  the  besi^ed  admirable  terms :  sixteen 
honorable  articles  were  sent  in  to  the  brave  governor,  ArundeL 
and  he  underwrote, 

<<  These  articles  are  condescended  unto  by  me, 

"  John  Arundel,  of  Trerise,*-   .^ 

When  the  Parliament  discovered  that,  at  the  surrender,  the 
castle  had  not  sufficient  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours,  they 
were  for  infringing  the  articles,  and  had  not  performed  them 
June  36,  1660,  which  occasioned  the  following  letter  from  General 
Fairfax  to  the  Speaker. 
*^  Mr.  Speaker, 

^*  I  would  not  trouble  you  again  concerning  the  articles  granted 
upon  the  rendition  of  Pendennis,  but  that  it  is  conceived  that 
your  own  honor  and  the  faith  of  your  anny  is  so  much  concerned 
in  it;  and  do  find,  that  the  preservation  of  articles  granted  upon 
valuable  considerations  gives  great  encouragement  to  your  army^ 
I  have  inclosed  this  petition,  together  with  the  officer's  last  report 
to  me  on  this  behalf:  all  which  I  commend  to  your  wisdom. 

'^  Your  humble  servant, 
«  June  26, 1650.  "  T.  Fairfax^  . 

Dr.  Grey,  in  his  comments  upon  this  note,  says,  Charles  XIL  of 
Sweden  would  not  only  have  made  good  the  articles^  but  have 
rewarded  so  brave  a  governor,  as  he  did  Colpnd  Ganitz,  the 
defender  of  the  fort  of  Dunamond,  with  whose  conduct  he  was  sp 
well  pleased,  that,  as  he  marched  out  of  the  fort,  he  said  to  hin|, 
^*  You  are  my  enemy,  and  yet  I  love  you  as  well  as  my  best  friends ; 
for  you  have  behaved  yourself  like  a  brave  soldier  in  the  defence  of 
this  fort  against  my  troops ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  can  esteem  and 
reward  valour  even  in  my  en^nies,  I  make  jou  a  present  of  these 
five  thousand  ducats.'^ 

V,  l(m-70. -^—^  the  greaiest  fame 

Of  €ripph  slain  can  U  bui  iatne  }  That,  is,  «q  gDQi^t 
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lug  to  Hie  Roknah  tenate,  that  they  ordered  hhn  to  he  appreheiided 
and  detiyered  ap  to  HaxmibaL^  Of  the  extreme  veneration  in' 
which  the  ancientit  held  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  some  idea  may 
be  fixnned  fiom  the  Mowing  relation,  which  Is  to  be  found  in 
HerodotnSy  b.  TI.  ^  Olancus  was  esteemed  a  man  of  sbignhur 
ptbbitjy  and  haTfng  a  Ivrge  snm  of  money  deposited  in  his  hands, 
abd  tin  bpportonitj  of  keeping  it  from  the  owners,  if  he  would 
^bnwear  himself,  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what  he  should 
dot  When  he  hieUt  proposed  his  question,  tiie  Priestess  of  Apollo 
iinvwered  thus  t 

^  If  present  profit  claim  thy  chief  regard, 
Be  bold,  and  swear,  and  take  the  obvious  prize : 
Just  dealings  cannot  save  thee  from  the  grave.^ 
But  ihe  oath's  guardian  hath  a  nameless  son, 
Who,  swift  and  strong,  ftitf  without  hand  or  foot. 
Pursues,  o'ertakesy  and  seizes  and  destroys 
The  whole  devoted  face,  whilst  honest  mcQ 
Leave  lasting  bleisdngs  to'tii^  chfldren's  diiidren/ 
Olaucus,  hearing  this,  intreated  the  god  to  fbrgive  him  what  he 
had  said.  The  Priestess  answered,  'To  tempt  the  god,  and  to  com- 
mit the!  acti(m,  is  alf  ffie  same/  Glsiucus,  however,  sent  to  recall  his 
•MileiJiiail  guests,  and  delivered  them  the  money.    At  present  there 
v^airts  no  hotuie  or  progeny  of  Glaucus,  but  it  is  rooted  out  from 

y.  tliSOL  An  ancient  ccv^.]    This  is  a  poetical  description  of 
ai  put  of  stockir  atid  whippiiig-post.]   It  is  so  pompous  and  sub- 

Hflie,  that  we  ate  surprised  so  noble  a  structure  could  be  raised 
ih>m  1^  Iddicrous  a  subje<>i  We  perceive  wit  and  humour  in  the 
•«tKMge«tl  KgM  Id  every  line  <^  the  description,  and  how  happily 
•fivagined  ht  tbe  |>itn  m  v«  1142?    How  ceremonious  are  the  con- 

qteMihi  ift  dhi)^aying'ite  trophies  of  their  victory,  and  imprisoning 

tifti  unhappy  tajitiveT  What  a  diismal  figure  does  he  make  at  the 
'4ark  prospect  bel^  him?  All  these  circumstances  were  neces- 
-tfttry  tobi^ftdly  exhibited,  fiiat  t^e  reader  rafiglit  commiserate  the 

hMfofo  Knight,  when  a  change  elT  fortune  unhappily  brought  him 
•  into  Crowderc/s  plaice. 

V.  1174.  Yi^VhigailTangePf  h^s  enlarged,]    The  wooden  leg 

4v«ii^«x«wM  Mi^jr  JMif  kklte  niSdlaw,  thooghit  UHdf  done  iiie  mbitt 
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mischief,  because  it  was  a  stranger.  Tliis  is  an  allusion  probably 
to  the  case  of  Sir  Bernard  Gascoign,  who  was  condemned  at  Col- 
chester, with  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  (see  note  to 
T.  1088,)  and  was  respited  from  execution,  being  an  Italian,  and 
a  person  of  some  interest  in  his  country. 

v.  1177-8.  So  juitice,  while  she  winks  at  crimes, 

Shtmble€  on  itmoeence  sometimes,']  This  is  a  moral 
reflection  applied  to  a  ludicrous  subject,  and  follows  very  naturally 
upon  the  reflection  on  Crowdero's  real  leg  suffering  confinement 
for  the  fault  of  his  wooden  one. 


I    . 


PART  FIRST. 


CANTO    THIRD. 
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C^atgument 

The  BeatteiM  rout  retam  and  rally 
fimroiuid  the  place;  the  Knigfat  doet  aally; 
And  if  made  prisViir;  then  Itey  wku^y 
Th*  enohantod  fort  by  stonn^  releaie 
Crowdefo,  pat  th'  Sqoiie  in's  place ; 
I  should  have  fost  said  Hudibras. 

Ay  me !  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron  ? 

•  ■ 

What  plaguy  mischiefe  and  mishaps 

Do  dog  him  still  with  after  claps  \ 

For  tho'  dame  Fortune  seems  to  smile^  $ 

And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 

She'll  show  after  him«  in  die  nick 

Of  all  his  glories,  a  dog-trick» 

This  smy  man  may  sing  or  say, 

rth'dittycallU"Whatif  aday?*'  .    10 

VOL.    I.  O 
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For  Hudibras,  who  thought  h'  had  won 

The  field,  as  certain  as  a  gun, 

And  having  routed  the  whole  troop, 

With  victory  was  cock-a-hoop. 

Thinking  h'  had  done  enough  to  purchase        1 5 

Thanksgiving-day  among  the  churches ; 

Wherein  his  mettle  and  brave  worth 

Might  be  explained  by  hoWer-forth ; 

And  registered  by  fame  eternal. 

In  deathless  pages  of  diurnal,  SO 

Found  in  few  minutes,  to  his  cost. 

He  did  but  count  without  his  host ; 

And  that  a  turnstile  is  more  certain 

Than,  in  events  of  war,  diame  fortune. 

For  now  thd  late  faint*hearted  rout,  Si5 

O'erthrowii  and  scattered  round  about, 
ChasM  by  the  horror  of  their  fear. 
From  bloody  fray  of  Knight  ahd  Bear- 
{AH  but  the  dogs,  who  ih  pursuit 
Of  th^  Knight's  victory  stood  to  't,  30 

And  most  ignobly  fought,  to  get 
The  honour  of  his  blood  and  sweat,) 
Seeing  the  coast  was  free  and  clear 
O*  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror, 
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Took  heart  again,  and  fac'd  about,  35 

As  if  they  mean't  to  stand  it  out. 
For  by  this  time  the  routed  Bear, 
Attacked  by  th*  enemy  i*  th*  rear. 
Finding  their  number  grow  too  great 
For  him  to  make  a  safe  retreat,  40 

Like  a  bold  chieftain  fac'd  about ; 
But  wisely  doubting  to  hold  out^ 
Grave  way  to  fortune,  and  with  liaste 
FacM  the  proud  foe^  and  fled  and  facM, 
Retiring  still,  until  he  found  45 

H'  had  got  th'  advantage  of  the  ground ; 
And  then  as  valiantly  made  head 
To  check  the  foe,  and  forthwith  fled ; 
Leaving  no  art  untry'd,  nor  trick 
Of  warrior  stout  and  politic ;  50 

Until,  in  spite  of  hot  pursuit^ 
He  gain'd  a  pass  to  hold  dispute 
On  better  terms,  and  stop  the  course 
Of  the  proud  foe.     With  all  his  force 
He  bravely  charged,  and  for  a  while  55 

Forc'd  their  whole  body  to  recoil ; 
But  still  their  numbers  so  increased, 
He  found  himself  at  length  oppressed, 

o  9 
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And  all  evasions  so  uncertain 

I 

To  save  himself  for  better  fortune ;  60 

That  he  resolv'd,  ratiher  than  yield, 

To  die  with  honour  on  the  field, 

And  sell  his  hide  and  carcaig^  at 

A  price  as  high  and  desperate 

As  e'er  he  could.     This  resolution  65 

He  henceforth  put  in  execution, 

And  bravely  threw  himself  among 

The  enemy  i'  th'  greatest  throng. 

But  what  could  single  valour  do, 

Against  so  numerous  a  foe?  70 

Yet  much  he  did,  indeed  too  much 

To  be  believ'd,  where  th'  odds  were  such. 

But  one  against  a  multitude, 

Is  more  than  mortal  can  make  good ; 

For  while  one  party  he  opposM,  75 

His  reai;  was  suddenly  inclosed. 

And  no  room  left  him  for  retreat, 

Or  fight  against  a  foe  so  great. 

For  now  the  mastives,  charging  home, 

To  blows  and  handygripes  were  come :  80 

While  manfully  himself  he  bore. 

And  setting  his  right  foot  before. 
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He  raisM  himself,  to  show  how  tall 

His  person  was  above  them  all. 

This  equal  shame  and  envy  stirr'd  ^5 

r  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 

So  many  warriors,  and  so  stout. 

As  he  had  done,  and  stav'd  it  out. 

Disdaining  to  lay  down  his  arms 

And  yield  on  honourable  terms*  90 

Enraged  thus,  some  in  the  rear 

Attacked  him,  and  some  ev'ry  where. 

Till  down  he  fell ;  yet  falling  fought. 

And,  being  down,  still  laid  about: 

As  Widdrington  in  doleful  dumps,  .  9^ 

Is  said  to  fight  upon  his  stumps. 

But  all,  alas !  had  been  in  vain. 
And  he  inevitably  slain. 
If  TruUa  and  Cordon,  in  the  nick, 
To  rescue  him  had  not  be^n  quick:  100 

For  Trulla,  who  was  light  of  foot, 
As  shafts  which  long-field  Parthians  shoot, 
(But  not  so  light  as  to  be  borne 
Upon  the  ears  of  standing  corn. 
Or  trip  it  o'er  the  water  quicker  105 

Than  witches,  when  their  staves  they  liquor>    . 
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As  some  report),  was  got  among 

The  foremost  of  the  martial  throng ; 

There  pitying  the  vanquished  Bear, 

She  call'd  to  Cerdon,  who  stood  near,  1 10 

Viewing  the  bloody  fight :  to  whom, 

Shall  we,  quoth  she,  stand  still  hum-drum. 

And  see  stout  Bruin  all  alone 

By  numbers  basely  overthrown ; 

Such  feats  already  h*  has  achieved,  1 15 

In  story  not  to  be  believ'd ; 

And  'twould  to  us  be  shame  enough, 

Not  to  attempt  to  fetch  him  off. 

I  would,  quoth  he,  venture  a  limb 

To  second  thee,  and  rescue  him:  190 

But  then  we  must  about  it  straight, 

Or  else  our  aid  will  come  too  late ; 

Quarter  he  scorns,  he  is  so  stout. 

And  therefore  cannot  long  hold  out. 

This  said,  they  wavM  their  weapons  round     195 

About  their  heads,  to  clear  the  ground ; 

And  joining  forces,  laid  about 

So  fiercely,  that  th*  amazed  rout 

Tiirn'd  tail  again,  and  straight  begun. 

As  if  the  devil  drove^  to  run.  ISO 
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Meanwhile  th'  approachM  the  place  where  Bruin 

Was  now  engaged  to  mortal  ruin ; 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assaird, 

First  TruUa  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  tail'd, 

Until  their  mastives  loosed  their  hold ;  135 

And  yet,  alas !  do  what  they  could, 

The  worsted  Bear  came  off  with  store 

Of  bloody  wounds,  but  all  before. 

For  as  Achilles,  dipt  in  pond. 

Was  anabaptizM  free  from  wound,  140 

Made  proof  against  dead-doing  steel 

All  over,  but  the  Pagan  heel : 

So  did  our  champion's  arms  defend 

All  of  him,  but  the  other  end. 

His  head  and  ears,  which  in  the  martial         145 

Encounter  lost  a  leathern  parcel. 

For  as  an  Austrian  archduke  once 

Had  one  ear  (which  in  ducatoons 

Is  half  the  coin)  in  battle  par'd 

Close  to  his  head;  so  Bruin  farM:  150 

But  tugg'd  and  pull'd  on  th'  other  side. 

Like  scriv'ner  newly  crucified: 

Or  like  tiie  late  corrected  leathern 

Ears  of  the  circumcised  brethren. 
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But  gentle  Trulla,  into  th*  ring  1 66 

He  wore  in  *s  nose,  conveyM  a  string. 

With  which  she  march'd  before,  and  led 

The  warriOT  to  a  grassy  bed. 

As  author^s  write,  in  a  cool  shade, 

Which  eglantine  and  roses  made ;  160 

Close  by  a  softly  murtn'ring  stream, 

Where  lovers  us'd  to  loll  and  dream. 

There  leaving  him  to  his  repose. 

Secured  from  pursuit  of  foes, 

And  wanting  nothing  but  a  song,  165 

And  a  well-tun'd  Theorbo  hung 

Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 

His  tugg'd  ears  sujQTer'd  with  a  strain 

They  both  <kew  up,  to  march  in  quest 

Of  his  great  leader,  and  the  rest.  170 

For  Orsin  (who  was  more  renowned 
For  stout  maintaining  of  his  ground 
In  standing  fight,  than  for  pursuit, 
As  being  not  so  quick  of  fioot) 
Was  not  long  able  to  keep  pace  176 

With  others  that  pursued  the  chasq ; 
But  found  himself  left  ^  behind. 
Both  out  of  heart  aad  out  of  wind: 
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Grieved  to  behold  his  Bear  pursued 

So  basely  by  a  multitude;  180 

And  like  to  &11,  not  by  the  prowess, 

But  numbers  of  his  coward  foes. 

He  rag'd  and  kept  as  heavy  a  coil  as 

Stout  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas ; 

Forcing  the  vallies  to  repeat  1 83 

The  accents  of  his  sad  regret. 

He  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair, 

For  loss  of  his  dear  crony  Bear ; 

That  Echo,  from  the  hollow  ground, 

His  doleful  wailings  did  resound  I90 

More  wistfully,  by  many  times, 

Than  in  small  poets  splay-^fbot  rhymes. 

That  make  her,  in  their  rueful  stories, 

To  answer  to  interrogatories, 

And  most  unconscionably  depose  193 

To  things  of  which  she  nothing  knows ; 

And  when  she  has  said  all  she  can  say, 

*Tis  wrested  to  the  lover's  fancy* 

Quoth  he,  O  whither,  wicked  Bruin, 

Art  thou  fled  to  my — Echo,  Ruin  ?  aOO 

I  thought  th'  hadst  scom'd  to  budge  a  step 

For  fear.    Quoth  Echo,  Marry  Guep, 
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Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  part? 

Then  what  has  quellM  thy  stubborn  heart  ? 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head         906 

So  often  in  that  quarrel  bled  ? 

Nor  did  I  ever  winch  or  grudge  it, 

For  thy  dear  sake.     Quoth  she,  Mum  Budget. 

Think'st  thou  'twill  not  be  laid  i'  th'  dish 

Thou  turn'st  thy  back?  Quoth  Echo,  Pish.  910 

To  run  from  those  th'  hadst  overcome 

Thus  cowardly?  Quoth  Echo,  Mum. 

But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 

From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy? 

Or  if  thou  hast  no  thought  of  me,  2 1 5 

Nor  what  I  have  endur'd  for  thee, 

Yet  shame  and  honour  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail : 

For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  his  blood  in 

His  honour's  cause  ?  Quoth  she,  A  puddin.  220 

This  said,  his  grief  to  anger  turnM, 

Which  in  his  manly  stomach  bum'd; 

Thirst  of  revenge,  and  wrath,  in  place 

Of  sorrow,  now  began  to  blaze. 

He  vow'd  the  authors  of  his  woe  225 

Should  equal  vengeance  undergo; 
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And  with  their  bones  and  flesh  pay  dear 

For  what  he  suffered,  and  his  Bear. 

This  being  resolved,-  with  equal  speed 

And  rage  he  hasted  to  proceed  2S0 

To  action  straight,  and  giving  o'er 

To  search  for  Bruin  any  more, 

jHe  went  in  quest  of  Hudibras, 

To  find  him  out  where-e' er  he  was  ? 

And,  if  he  were  above  ground,  vow'd  935 

He'd  ferret  him,  lurk  where  he  wou'd, 

But  scarce  had  he  a  furlong  on 
This  resolute  adventure  gone. 
When  he  encountered  with  that  crew 
Whom  Hudibras  did  late  subdue:  940 

Honour,  revenge^  contempt,  and  shame. 
Did  equally  their  breasts  inflame. 
'Mong  these  die  fierce  Magnano  was. 
And  Talgol,  foe  to  Hudibras: 
Cerdon  and  Colon,  warriors  jstout,  945 

And  resolute,  as  ever  fought ; 
Whom  fiirious  Orsin  thus  bespoke: 
Shall  we,  quoth  he,  thus  basely  brook 
The  vile  afiront  that  paltry  ass 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras,  250 
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With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin , 

Ralpho,  with  vapouring  and  huffing, 

Have  put  upon  us,  like  tame  cattle. 

As  if  th'ad  routed  us  in  battle  ? 

For  my  part,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  255 

I  for  th'  washing  gave  my  head ; 

Nor  did  I  turn  my  back  for  fear 

O'  th*  rascals,  but  loss  of  my  Bear, 

Which  now  Tm  like  to  undergo : 

For  whether  those  fell  wounds,  or  no,  260 

He  has  received  in  fight,  are  mortal. 

Is  more  than  all  my  skill  can  foretel ; 

Nor  do  I  know  what  is  become 

Of  him,  more  than  the  Pope  of  Rome. 

But  if  I  can  but  find  them  out  265 

That  causM  it,  (as  I  shall  no  doubt, 

Where-e*er  th*  in  hugger-mugger  lurk,) 

ni  make  them  rue  their  handy-work ; 

And  wish  that  they  had  rather  dar'd 

To  pull  the  devil  by  the  beard.  270 

Quoth  Cerdon,  Noble  Orsin,  th*  hast 
Great  reason  to  do  as  thou  say'st, 
And  so  has  ev*ry  body  here, 
As  well  as  thou  hast,  or  thy  Bear. 
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Others  may  do  as  they  see  good;  273 

But  if  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 

That  will  hold  tack,  I'll  make  the  fur 

Fly  'bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur; 

And  t'  other  mongrel  vermin,  Ralph, 

That  bravM  us  all  in  his  behalf.  280 

The  Bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril, 

Tho*  lugg'd  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill: 

Myself  and  Trulla  made  a  shift 

To  lift  him  out  at  a  dead  lift ; 

And  having  brought  him  bravely  off,  S85 

Have  left  him  where  he's  safe  enough : 

There  let  him  rest,  fot  if  we  stay. 

The  slaves  may  hap  to  get  away. 

This  said,  they  all  engaged  to  join 
Their  forces  in  the  same  design :  !^9D 

And  forthwith  put  themselves  in  search 
Of  Hudibras  upon  their  march, 
Where  leave  we  them  a  while  to  tell 
What  the  victorious  Knight  befel ; 
For  such,  Crowd^o  being  fest  295 

In  dungeon  shut,  we  left  him  last, 
Triumphant  laurels  seem'd  to  grow 
No  where  so  grc^eit  as  on  his  brow:  - 
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Laden  with  which^  as  well  as  tir'd 

With  conquering  toil,  he  now  retirM  300 

Unto  a  neighboring  castle  by, 

To  rest  his  body,  and  apply 

Fit  medicines  to  each  glorious  bruise 

He  got  in  fight,  reds,  blacks  and  bluesj 

To  mollify  th'  uneasy  pang  30  J 

Of  ev'ry  honourable  bang, 

Which  b'ing  by  skilful  midwife  drest, 

He  laid  him  down  to  take  his  rest. 

But  all  in  vain.     He'ad  got  a  hurt 
On  th'  inside,  of  a  deadlier  sort;  310 

By  Cupid  made,  who  took  his  stand 
Upon  a  widow's  jointure-land ; 
(For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles, 
No  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels,) 
Drew  home  his  bow,  and,  aiming  right,         3 1 5 
Let  fly  an  arrow  at  the  Knight ; 
The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance, 
And  gaird  him  in  the  purtenance. 
But  time  had  somewhat  'suag'd  his  pain, 
After  he  found  his  suit  in  vain.  330 

For  that  proud  dame,  for  whom  his  soul 
Was  burnt  in's  belly  like  a  coal, 
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(That  belly  that  so  oft  did  ake, 

And  suffer  griping  for  her  sake ; 

Till  purging  comfits  and  ants  eggs  396 

Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  l^s,) 

Us'd  him  so  like  a  base  rascallioit^ 

That  old  Pyg-^(what  d*  y'  call  him) — ^malioti 

That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone, 

Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one.  330 

She  had  a  thousand  jadish  tricks. 

Worse  than  a  mule  that  flings  and  kicks ; 

'Mong  which  one  cross-grain'd  freak  she  had^ 

As  insolent  as  strange  and  mad: 

She  could  love  none  but  only  such  335 

As  scorn'd  and  hated  her  as  much. 

'Twas  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady, 

Not  love,  if  any  lov'd  her:  hey-day! 

So  cowards  never  use  their  might. 

But  against  such  as  will  not  fight.  340 

So  some  diseases  have  been  found 

Only  to  seize  upon  the  sound. 

He  that  gets  her  by  heart  must  say  her 

The  back-way,  like  a  witch's  prayer. 

Meanwhile  the  Knight  had  no  small  task,      345 

To  compass  what  he  durst  not  ask ; 
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He  loves,  but  dares  not  make  the  motion : 

Her  ignorance  is  his  devotion  : 

Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed;  350 

Or  rowing  scull,  he's  fain  to  love. 

Look  one  way,  and  another  move: 

Or  like  a  tumbler  that  doth  play 

His  game,  and  look  another  way. 

Until  he  seize  upon  the  coney:  S55 

Just  so  does  he  by  matrimony. 

But  all  in  vain,  her  subtle  snout 

Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out; 

Which  she  retum'd  with  too  much  scorn. 

To  be  by  men  of  honour  borne:  360 

Yet  much  he  bore,  until  the  distress 

He  suffered  from  his  spiteful  mistress. 

Did  stir  his  stomach,  and  the  pain 

He  had  endurM  from  her  disdain, 

TurnM  to  regret,  so  resolute,  366 

That  he  resolv'd  to  wave  his  suit, 

And  either  to  renounce  her  quite, 

Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  fight. 

This  resolution  b'ing  put  on, 

He  kept  it  some  months^  and  more  had  done ;  370 
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I 

But  being  brought  90  nigfa  by  fate, 

The  victory  he  achievM  so  late 

Did  set  his  thoughts  agog,  and  ope 

A  door  to  discontinuM  hope. 

That  seemM  to  promise  he  might  win  876 

His  dame,  too,  now  his  hand  vms  in ; 

And  that  his  valour,  and  the  honor 

H^  had  newly  gain'd  might  work  upon  het: 

These  reasons  made  hie  mouth  to  water 

With  am'rous  longings  to  be  at  her.  860 

Quoth  he,  unto  himself,  Who  knbwa 
But  this  brave  conquest  o'er  my  foes 
May  reach  her  heart,  and  make  that  atoop« 
As  I  but  now  h^ve  lorcM  the  troop? 
If  nothing  can  oppugn  love,  9S6 

And  virtue  envious  ways  can  prove, 
What  may  not  he  confide  to  ^dp 
That  brings  both  kwr^  wEtd  victue  too  i 
But  thou  briog'st  valour  too  and  wit. 
Two  things  that  seldom  £ul  to  hit:  S90 

Vigour's  a  mouse*trap,  wit  a  gin. 
Which  women  oft  are  taken  in. 
Then  Hudibras,  why  jslgiould'st  thou  fear 
To  be,  thou  Bfit  a  conqueror? 

TOL.  J.  p        X  - 
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Fortune  th*  audacious  doth  juvare^  393 

But  lets  the  timidous  miscarry. 

Then  while  the  honor  thou  hast  got 

Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot, 

Strike  her  up  bravely  thou  hadst  best. 

And  trust  thy  fortune  with  the  rest.  400 

Such  thoughts  as  these  the.Kiiight  did  keep^ 
More  than  his  bangs,  or  fleas,  from  sleep. 
And  as  an  owl  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn. 
Sits  still,  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes,         405 
As  if  he  slept,  iuntil  he  spies 
The  little  beast  within  his  reach. 
Then  starts  and  seizes  on  the  wretch : 
So  from  his  couch  the  Knight  did  start, 
To  seize  upon  the  widow's  heart,  410 

Crying  with  hasty  tone,  and  hoarse, 
Ralpho,  dispatch  ;i  to  horse^  t6  horse  ^/ 
And  *twas  but  time;  for  now  the  roiit 
We  left  engaged  to  seek  him  out, 
By  speedy  marches  were  advanced  415 

Up  to  the  fort  where  he  ensconced; 
And  all  th'  avenues  had  possest 
About  the  place,  from  east  to  west,         . 
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That  done,  a  while  they  made  a  halt, 

To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assault ;      420 

Then  call'd  a  council,  which  was  best. 

By  siege  or  onslaught,  to  invest 

The  enemy,  and  'twas  agreed, 

By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed. 

This  b'ing  resolv'd,  in  comely  sort  49i 

They  now  drew  up  t*  attack  the  fort: 

When  Hudibras,  about  to  enter 

Upon  another*gaines  adventure, 

To  Ralpho  caird  aloud  to  arm. 

Not  dreaming  of  approaching  storm.  430 

Whether  dame  Fortune,  or  the  care 

Of  angel  bad,  or  tutelar. 

Did  arm,  or  thrust  him  on  a  danger, 

To  which  he  was  aa  utter  stranger ; 

That  foresight  might,  or  might  not  blot         4S6 

The  glory  he  had  newly  got ; 

Or  to  his  shame  it  might  be  said, 

They  took  him  napping  in  his  bed: 

To  them  we  leave  it  to  expound, 

That  deal  in  sciences  profound*  440 

His  courser  scarce  he  had  bestrid. 
And  Ralpho  thajk  on  which  l^  rid, 
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When  setting  ojpe  the  podtern  gate, 

Which  they  ttioilght  best  to  sally  at^ 

The  foe  appeafM  dfawn  tip  and  driird,  44  J 

Ready  to  charge  tfeetti  in  thfe  field. 

This  somewhat  startled  the  bold  Knight, 

Surprised  with  tii'  <unex?p€feted  sight: 

Tk^  bruises  of  his  bones  and  flesdi 

He  thought  begfan  to  smatt  afresh ;  4iil 

Till  recollecting  wdnted  conreige, 

His  fear  was  soon  <;ottirerted  to  wige^  < 

And  thus  he  spoke:  Chte'cbWihrdfob^^       / 

Wfcom  web«*wAw^^iq>ia(rterl:o/  •>      - 

Look,  yonder*B  «HyM,  and  a{f|9eitrs     '       .   '4^i 

As  if  they  had  outrun  thekr  f^tic^    ;  -    « 

The  glory  we  kJM  litdy  ^«,  -^  ;>  .   .      '    .. 

The  Fates  commtffld  «is  tb  repeift;^ '    - 

AiiMito  thbil*SvilteWemiK^«tK5M  ^ 

Quocunque  trahunty\»  oatar  dodm.  469^ 

This  is  the  same  nttW^t  k5r€?^ 

Which  we  so  'tofdly  did  ^^aribdWs^; 

The  self-same  inlHttidiiafe,  *tWt 

fefi^  run,  as  mice  t!te  ft6tti  k  ^^stt*, 

When  we  coA#i3kgeouly  ^id  wi«W  465 

Our  martial  w^^pk:ftft  W^  Mi  ■ 
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To  tug  for  victory :  a{i4  whep 

We  shall  our  shiniqg  bJadesi  B^iXk 

Brandish  in  terror  o'er  our  he^d^i 

They'll  straight  resun^e  thei?  iyput;ed  drei^cjA :  Af p 

Fear  is  an  ague,  that  fors^l^^ 

And  haunts  by  fits  tho$e  wbQUi  it  ta](e9  :  ■ 

And  they'll  opine  they  feel  ^  pswn  ; 

And  blows  tbey  felt  torday^  again. 

Then  let  us  boldly  charge  them  hfijnftj  iTt 

Aiid  make  no  doubt  to  overeome. 

This  said,  his  oouiage  to  inflame. 
He  caird  upon  his  mistress-  name. 
His  pistol  next  he  cock'd  arix^Wi 
And  out  his  nu4>brown  winyard  drew:  4Q9 

And,  placing  Ralpho  in  the  front* 
Reserved  himself  to  bear  the  brunt) 
As  expert  warriovs  use :  then  ply'd 
With  iron  heel  bis  courser's  side, 

Conveying  sympathetic  speed  484 

From  heel  of  Knight  to  heel  of  steed. 
Meanwhile  the  foe  with  equal  rage 
And  speed,  advancing  to  engage, 
Both  parties  now  were  drawn  so  close. 
Almost  to  come  to  handy  blo^^s : 
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When  Orsin  first  let  fly  a  istone 

At  Ralpho  ;  not  so  huge  a  one 

As  that  which  Diomed  did  maul 

Mneaa  on  the  bum  withal ; 

Yet  big  enough,  if  rightly  hurl'd,  495 

T'  have  sent  him  to  another  world, 

Whether  above  ground  or  below, 

Which  saints  twice  dipt  are  destin'd  to. 

The  danger  startled  the  bold  Squire, 

And  made  him  some  few  steps  retire ;  500 

But  Hudibra$  advanced  to  his  aid, 

And  rous'd  his  spirits  half  dismayM. 

He  wisely  doubting  lest  the  shot 

O'  th'  enemy,  now  growing  hot. 

Might  at  a  distance  gall,  pressed  close,  60S 

To  come  pell-mell  to  handy  blows  ; 

And  that  he  might  their  aim  decline. 

Advanced  still  in  an  oblique  line. 

But  prudently  forbore  to  fire. 

Till  breast  to  breast  he  had  got  nigher  ;  519 

As  expert  warriors  use  to  do, 

When  hand  to  hand  they  charge  their  foe. 

This  order  the  adventurous  knight. 

Most  soldier-like,  observed  in  fight ; 
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When  Fortune,  as  she's  wont,  tum'dfickle,  5l5 

And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle. 

The  more  shame  for  her  Goodyship 

To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  slip. 

For  Colon  choosing  out  a  stone, 

Leveird  so  right,  it  thump'd  upon  590 

His  manly  paunch,  with  such  a  force. 

As  almost  beat  him  off  his  horse. 

He  lost  his  whinyard,  and  the  rein ; 

But  laying^fast  hold  of  the  mane, 

PreservM  his  seat :  and  as  a  goose  696 

In  death  contracts  his  talons  close  ; 

So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 

The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw. 

The  gun  went  off:  and  as  it  was 

Still  fatal  to  stout  Hudibras,  430 

In  all  his  feats  of  arms,  when  least 

He  dream'd  of  it,  to  prosper  best ; 

So  now  he  fer'd ;  the  shot  let  fly 

At  random  'mong  the  enemy, 

Pierc'd  Talgol's  gaberdine,  and  grazing  636 

Upon  his  shoulder  in  the  passing, 

Lodg'd  in  Magnajio's  brass  habergeon. 

Who  straight,  A  Surgeon  cry'd,  a  Surgeon : 
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He  tumbled  down,  and  a^  he  fell, 

Did  Murder,  murder,  murder,  yell.  640 

This  startled  their  whole  body  so^ 

That  if  the  knight  had  not  let  go 

His  arms,  but  been  in  warlike  plight, 

H^  had  won,  the  second  time^  the  fight ; 

As  if  the  Squire  had  but  fall'n  on,  646 

He  had  inevitably  done  : 

But  he,  diverted  with  the  cate 

Of  Hudibras  his  hurt,  forbare  > 

To  press  th*  advantage  of  hit*  fortune, 

While  danger  did  the  rest  dishearten  >  650 

For  he  with  Cerdon  b'ing  engaged 

In  close  encounter,  they  both  wagM 

The  fight  so  well,  'tWas  hard  to  say 

Which  side  was  like  to  get  the  day. 

And  now  the  busy  work  of  death  556 

Had  tir'd  them  so,  th'  bgreed  to  breath, 

Preparing  to  reneW  the  fight ; 

When  the  disaster  of  the  knight 

And  the  other  party  did  divert 

Their  fell  intent^  and  forcM  them  part.  660 

Ralpho  pressM  Up  to  Hudibras, 

And  C^Ott  Vhem  Magnaiit)  was ; 
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Each  striving  to  confirm  his  party  i 

With  stout  encouragements,  and  hearty « 

Quoth  Ralpho^  Courage^  valiant  Sirt        666 
And  let  revenge  and  honor  stir 
Your  spirits  up ;  once  more  fall  on,  .  ' 

The  sha,tter'd  foe  begins  to  run  ; 
For  if  but  half  so  well  you  knew  » 

To  use  your  victory  to  subdue,  ■  '   ■    '.  Slftd 

They  durst  not,  after  such  a  blow 
As  you  have  giv'n  them,  face  us  now;-  ■  -^  * 

But  from  so  formidable  a  soldier  i 

Had  fled,  like  crows  when  they  smell  powder/ 
Thrice  have  they  seen  your  sword  aloft,         Sr^^ 
Wav'd  o'er  their  heads,  and  fled  as  oft. 
But  if  you  kt  them  recollect 
Their  spirits,  now  dismay 'd  and  checked, 
You'll  have  a  harder  game  to  play 
Than  yet  y'  have,  to  get  tiie  day.  680 

Thus  spoke  the  stout  Squire  ;  but  was  heard*  "^ 
By  Hudibras  with  small  regaid. 
His  thoughts  were  fuller  of  the  bang  »  - 

He  lately  took,  than  Ralph's  haraiigoe  ; 
To  which  he  auswer'd,  Cruel  fate  565 

Tells  me  thy  counsel  comes  too  late.  * 
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The  clotted  blood  within  .my  hose, 

That  from  my  wounded  body  flows, 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  portend 

My  days  to  appropinque  an  end.  590 

I  am  for  action  now  unfit, 

Either  of  fortitude  or  wit. 

Fortue,  my  foe,  begins  to  frown. 

Resolved  to  pull  my  stomach  down* 

I  am  not  apt,  upon  a  wound  695 

Or  trivial  basting  to  despond : 

Yet  Fd  be  loath  my  days  to  curtail : 

For  if  I  thought  my  wounds  not  mortal. 

Or  that  we'd  time  enough  as  yet 

To  make  an  honorable  retreat,  600 

'Twere  the  best  course :  but  if  they  find 

We  fly,  and  leave  our  arms  behind. 

For  them  to  seize  on  the  dishonor. 

And  danger  too,  is  such,  V\\  sooner 

Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter,  605 

To  let  them  see  I  am  no  starter. 

In  all  the  trade  of  war,  no  feat 

Is  nobler  than  a  brave  retreat : 

For  those  that  run  away,  and  fly. 

Take  place,  at  least,  o'  th'  enemy.  610 
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This  said,  the  Squire  with  active  speed 
Dismounted  from  his  bony  steed, 
To  seize  the  arms^  which  by  mischance 
Fell  from  the  bold  Knight  in  a  trance. 
These  being  found  out,  andrestorM  615 

To  Hudibrds,  their  natural  lord, 
As  a  man  may  say,  with  might  and  main 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again. 
Thrice  he  essay 'd  to  mount  aloft, 
But,  by  his  weighty  bum,  as  oft  629 

He  was  puU'd  back,  till  having  found 
Th*  advantage  of  the  rising  ground. 
Thither  he  led  his  warlike  steed. 
And  having  plac'd  him  right  with  speed 
Prepared  again  to  scale  the  beast :  625 

When  Orsin,  who  had  newly  drest 
The  bloody  scar  upon  the  shoulder 
Of  Talgol,  with  Promethean  powder. 
And  now  was  searching  for  the  shot  . 
That  laid  Magnano  on  the  spot,  630 

Beheld  the  sturdy  Squire  aforesaid 
Preparing  to  climb  up  his  horse-side  : 
He  left  his  cure,  and  laying  hold 
Upon  his  arms,  with  courage  bold 
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Cry'd  out,  *Tis  now  no  time  to  dally,  635 

The  enemy  begin  to  rally : 

Let  us  that  are  unhurt  and  whole. 

Fall  on,  and  happy  man  be  *s  dole. 

This  said,  like  to  a  thunderbolt 
He  flew  with  fury  to  the  assault,  640 

Striving  th'  enemy  to  attack 
Before  he  reached  his  horse^s  back. 
Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  aiid  gotten 
O'erthwart  his  beast  with  active  vaulting, 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover  6i>5 

His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over ; 
When  Orsin  rushing  in,  bestow'd 
On  horse  and  man  so  heavy  a  load. 
The  beast  was  startled,  and  begun 
To  kick  and  fling  like  mad,  and  run  6^0 

Bearing  the  tough  Squire  like  a  sack, 
Or  stout  King  Richard  on  his  back : 
Till  stumbling,  he  threw  him  down, 
Sore  bruisM,  and  cast  into  a  swoon. 
Meanwhile  the  Knight  began  to  rouse  665 

The  sparkles  of  his  wonted  prowess  : 
He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  hose. 
And  found  both  bv  his  eves  and  nose. 
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'Twas  only  choler^  aind  iiot  blood, 
That  from  his  wounded  body  flowed.  660 

This,  with  the  haxard  of  the  Squire, 
InflamM  him  with  despiteful  ire : 
Courageously  he  fac'd  «d>putt 
And  drew  his  other  pistol  oiirt : 
And  now  had  half  way  bent  the  co6k,  €6i 

When  Cerdcmiga^e  so  ifiepcb  a  fidiock, 
With  sturdy  trundkeon,  'thwartbis  «nii, . 
That  do  wn  it  fett,.  stnd  did  3IO  haorm^ : :  Mi- 

Then  stoutly  pwssiiig  on  with  speed, 
Essay 'd  lid  ^uU  him  (Off  hi»  steed.  '6QO 

Th6  Knight  his  4rotclrd  had 'Only  ilttft,       .      <  ^  .; 
With  which  he  Ccffdon's  head  had  cteft, 
Or  at  the  least  ciopt/olff  ill  Atenh, 
But  Orsin  taoib,  duid  lesbakl  htm,    =  •     ;  '    >  >     T 
Hewithhistenbeaitack.MtheK&^<':   I     l8t^ 
Upbn  his  quarters  iep|K>s9Ce : 
But  as  a[baik,4iiilai  hi fonl  ^e^tbhdi^    : 
Toss'd  by  two  advcroe  it^dd itogietiiii^,  '    ■   <    >'i 
Is  bruised  and  beaten  to  land  ifo,  •  / 

And  knows  not  which  ^o  turn  him  to  :     :      QS^ 
So  vfar'd  the  Kitigfat  hetweea  twb  &es., 
And  knew  not  which  of  them  (t'qppOBp :;   ?  ^   < 
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Till  Orsin,  charging  with  his  lance 

At  Hudibras,  by  spiteful  chance, 

Hit  Cerdon  such  a  bang,  as  stunnM  685 

And  laid  him  flat  upon  the  ground. 

At  this  the  knight  began  to  cheer  up. 

And  raising  up  himself  on  stirrup, 

Cry'd  out,  Victoria^  lie  thou  there, 

And  I  shall  straight  dispatch  another  690 

To  bear  thee  company  in  death  ; 

But  first  1*11  halt  awhile,  and  breathe. 

As  well  he  might :  for  Orsin  grieved 

At  the  wound  that  Cerdon  had  received, 

Ran  to  relieve  him  with  his  lore,  695 

And  cure  the  hurt  he  gave  before. 

Meanwhile  the  Knight  had  wheeFd  about, 

To  breathe  himself,  and  next  find  out 

Th^  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  best 

He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infest.  700 

This  b*ing  resolved,  he  spurred  his  steed 

To  run  at  Orsin  with  fuU  speed, 

While  he  was  busy  in  the  care 

Of  Cerdon's  wound,  and  unaware  : 

But  he  was  quick,  and  had  already  705 

Unto  the  part  apply'd  remedy  : 
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And  seeing  th*  enemy  prepared, 

Drew  up,  and  stood  upon  his  guard. 

Then  like  a  warrior  right  expert 

And  skilful  in  the  martial  art,  710 

The  subtle  Knight  straight  made  a  halt. 

And  judg'd  it  best  to  stay  th'  assault, 

Until  he  had  relieved  the  Squire, 

Aiid  then,  in  order  to  retire  ; 

Or,  as  occasion  should  invite,  715 

With  forces  joined  renew  the  fight. 

Ralpho  by  this  time  disentranc'd 

Upon  his  bum  himself  advancM, 

Though  sorely  bruisM  :  his  limbs  all  o'er. 

With  ruthless  bangs  were  stiflF  and  sore :        720 

Right  fain  he  would  have  got  upon 

His  feet  again,  to  get  him  gone  ; 

When  Hudibrass  to  aid  him  came. 

Quoth  he,  and  called  him  by  his  name,    . 
Courage,  the  day  at  length  is  ours.  725 

And  we  once  more  as  conquerors,. 
Have  both  the  field  and  honor  won  ; 
The  foe  is  profligate  and  run  ; 
I  mean  all  such  as  can,  for  some 
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This  hand  has  sent  to  their  long  borne ;  7^0 

And  some  lie"  i^prawling  on  the  grouod, 

With  many  a  gash  and  blood  wou^d-  , 

C^ar  himself  could  Bev^  my 

He  got  twp  vict'ries  in  a  day  ; 

As  I  have  done,  that  can  say,  T|i¥ice  I         73^ 

In  one  day,  venij  vidi^  vwi^ 

The  foe's  so  numerovut,  ,^at  we  » . . 

Cannot  so  often  viucere^ 

As  they  j!>mr^,  dndyestenQw    ' 

Be  left  to  strike  an  <9^rnb)lQW|  740 

Then  lest  they  raliyi  ai^d  oince  mo^e 

Put  us  to  fight  tk^  iDus'nea^  o'er, 

Gbst  up  and  aioitat  thy  9teed«  ^s^atoh. 

And  let  us  both  their  m^ons  wai(ch.. 

Quoth  Ralphs  I.  ^QUild  iiot,  if  I  were      746 
In  case  for  actkudEt,  now  Ibie  here : 
Nor  haye  I  turned  my  fbaok;  or  haeg'd 
^  arse,  for  feir  of  being  bang'd. 
It  was  for  you.  I  got  tiaeee  harms, 
Adventuring ;  to  ietch  off  your  anna.  7 W 

The  blows  and  drubs  I  have  TecdcT'd, 
Have  bruis'd  my  body  and  ibei^av^d. 
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My  limbs  <>f  4teen^ : '  tiiile^'  ^ti  sidotj), 
And  reach  your  htod  tb  pnir  thef  lipi;     ■      '     ' 
I  shall  lie  here,  and  be  a  pt^y  *  *"     /i, 

To  those  wild  hbiii^  arerilh  away,  •  '     '  ' 
That  thoii  shalt  hbt,^ tfuolh  Itifudibras ; 
We  read  the  atid^nts  held  it' teas 

More  honorable' fe*,  <^^n;a/e 

Civenij  than  slay  lui  adversary ;  '  760 

The  one  wfe"  oft  tb-dSay  havfe  done ; 

The  other  shall  dispatdi  Snon  : 

And  tho*  th*  art  of  a  different  churchy 

I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurcn. 

This  said,  he  joj^d  his  good  steeid  nighier^   765 

And  steered  him  gently  towVd  the  Sqiiire, 

Then  bowing  down  his  body,  stretch'd 

His  hands  out,  aiid  at  Ralpho  reached ; 

>-■>.■  * 

When  Trulla,  Whoih  he  did  fiot  mind, 
ChargM  him  like  lightning  behind,  7^0 

She  had  been  long  in  search  about 
Magnano's  wound  to  ^nd  it  out ; 
But  could  find  nbh6,  nor  where  6ie  shot 
That  had  so  stattled  him,  was  got  ;^ 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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But  having  found  the  worst  was  past,  77^ 

She  fell  to  h^r  own  work  at  last^ ....,- 

The  pillage  of  the  prisoners. 

Which  in  all  feats  of  arms  were  her's ; 

And  now  to  plunder  Ralph  she  flew. 

When  Hudibras  his  hard  fate  drew  780 

To  succour  him ;  for,  as  he  bow'd 

To  help  him  up,  she  laid  a  load 

Of  blows  so  heavy,  and  placM  so  well* 

On  t'  other  side,  that  down  he  fell, 

i 

Yield,  scoundrel  base,  (quoth  she,)  Of  die ;   7^ 

Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty ;        , 

But  if  thou  think'st  I  took  thee  tardy, ' 

And  dar*st  presume  to  be  so  hardy,    < 

To  try  thy  fortime  o'er  afresh,  ; 

rU  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh,  790 

Thy  arms  and  baggage  now  my  right :. 

And  if  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try't, 

111  lend  thee  back  thyself  a  while, 

And  once  more  for  thy  carcase  vile  .        . 

Fight  upon  tick. — Quoth  Hifdibras,  795 

Thou  offer'st  nobly,  valiant  lasfs. 
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And  I  shall  take  thee  at  tby  word« 

First  let  me  rise^  and  take  my  sword : 

That  sword  which  has  so  oft  this  day 

Thro^  squadrons  of  my  foes  made  way,  800 

And  to  other  worlds  dispatch'd^ 

Now  with  a  feeble  spitoster  match'd^ 

Will  blush  with  bloOd  ignoble  stained 

By  which  no  honor's  to  be  gain'd* 

But  if  thoutlt  take  m*  advice  in  thi8>  80A 

Consider  whilst  thou  may'st^  what  'tis 

To  interrupt  a  victor's  course, 

B'  opposing  such  a  trivial  force : . 

For  if  with  conquest  I  cQme  (#• 
(And  that  I  shall  do  sure  enopgh,)  8 10 

Quarter  thou  cans*t  not  have,  nw  grace     ; 
By  law  of  arms  in  such  a  case;      *         j 
Both  which  I  now  do  offer  freefy*  ff*  :  :  a: 

I  scorn,  quoth  ishe,  thou  coxcomb  silly^    ; 
(Clapping  her  hand  upon  her  breecjit  ,<:■■■.]   8iW 
To  show  how  much  she  priz'd  his  speech,)      ,  / 

« 

Quarter,  or  counsel,  from  a  foe:     .,  . 
If  thou  can'st  force  me  to  it,  do.  ,  , 

But  lest  it  should  again  be  said. 
When  I  have. once  more  won  thy  head,  8S0 

Q  2 
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I  took  thee  napping,  unprepared, 
Arm,  and  betake  thee  to  thy  guard. 

This  said,  she  to  her  tackle  fell. 
And  on  the  Knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  so  fierce,  and  pressM  so  home,        895 
That  he  retired,  and  folloVd's  bum. 
Stand  to  't,  quoth  she^  or  yield  to  mercy  ; 
It  is  not  fighting  arsie-vereie 
Shfidl  serve  thy  t^m.^^-^This  stirred  his  spleen  i 
More  thail  th^  danger  he  was  in :  850 

The  blows  he  felt,  or  was  to  feel, 
Al  ho'  th'  abeady  niade  him  re^l  j 
Honor,  despite^  revenge  and  shame, 
A4;  once  into  his  8t(ydiach  Came  (> 
Which  fif^d  it  so,  he  rais'd  his  arm  BSjd 

Above  his  head,  and  rainM  a  Morm 
Of  blows  so  terrible  aiid  thick^ 
As  if  he  meant  to  hash  her  quick ; 
Btft  she  upon  her  truncheon  took  them^ 
And  by  oblique  diversion  broke  them,  840 

Waiting  an  opportunity 
To  pay  all  back  with  usury ; 
Which  long  she  fail'd  not  of;  for  now 
The  Knight  with  oiie  dead^oing  blow 
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Resolving  to  deeide  the  fight  ' '  ■    &44 

And  she  with  quick  ahd  cunning  sleight         *  t 

Avoiding  it,  the  force  and  weight 

He  charged  upon  it  was  so  great, 

As  almost  sway'd  him  to  the  ground. 

No  sooner  she  th'  advantage  found,  ^   860 

But  in  she  flew ;  and  seconding 

With  home-made  thrust  the  heavy  swing. 

She  laid  him  flat  upon  his  side  ; 

m 

:    t 

And  mounting  on  his  trunk  astride,  ' ' 

Quoth  she,  I  told  thee  what  would  come      S6'6 
Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum. 
Say,  will  the  law  of  arms  allow 
I  may  have  grace  and  quarter  now  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather  break  thy  word, 

•I  ♦ 

■  .  -  * 

And  stain  thine  honor,  than  thy  sword  ?      860 
A  man  of  war  to  damn  his  soul. 

In  basely  breaking  his  parole ; 

■■■"''' 
And  when  before  the  fight  th'  had'st  vow*d 

To  give  no  quarter  in  cold  blood  ; 

Now  thou  hast  got  me  for  a  Tartar,}  865 

*  ,     ■        •    r 

To  make  nue  'gainst  my  will  take  quarter. 
Why  dost  not  put  me  to  the  sword, 
But  cowardly  fly  firdm  thy  word  ? 
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Quoth  Hudibras,  The  day's  thine  own ; 

Thou  and  thy  stars  have  cast  me  down :        870 

My  laurels  are  transplanted  now. 

And  flourish  on  thy  conq'ring  brow  : 

My  loss  of  honor's  great  enough, 

Thou  need'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff : 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own,  .  87^ 

But  cannot  blur  my  lost  renown : 

I  am  not  now  ia  Fortune's  pow'r ; 

He  that  is  down  can  fall  no  lower. 

The  ancient  heroes  were  illustrious 

For  being  benign,  and  not  blustrous,  880 

Against  a  vanquished  foe ;  their  swords 

Were  sharp  end  trenc^iant,  not  their  words  ; 

And  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  put 

T'  employ  their  courtesies  about« 

Quoth  she,  A^tho*  thou  hast  deserved        ^85 
Base  slubberd^uUion,  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  did'st  vow  to  deal  with  me, 

•  it"'-  »  ■ 

If  thou  had'st  got  the^ victory; 

Yet  I  shall  rather  act  a  part 

'   ■  "  .  '  ■     ■       . 

That  suits  my  fa,me  than  thy  desert,  8S|0 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 

AU  that's  on  th*  outside  of  thy  hide»  . , 
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:/ 


/  , 


Are  mine  by  military  law, 

Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw: 

The  rest,  thy  life  and  limbs  once  more,         S$^ 

Tho*  double  forfeit,  I  restore. 

r  * 

Quoth  Hiidibras,  it  is  too  late 
For  me  to  treat  or  stipulate  ; 
What  thou  command'st  I  must  obey. 
Yet  these  whom  I  expung'd  to-day  .  9pp 

Of  thine  own  party,  I  let  go, 

I  ....  •   *  ■ 

And  gave  them  life  and  freedom  too ; 

Both  dogs  and  bear,  upon  their  parole, 

Whom  I  took  prisoners  in  this  quarrel.         /^ 

Quoth  TruUa,  Whether  thou  or  they  JH)^ 

Let  one  another  run  away, 

Concerns  not  me  ;  but  was  't  not  thou 

That  gave  Crowdero  quarter  too  ? 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound. 

Thou  basely  threw st  into  Lob*s  pound,    .910 

Where  still  he  lies,  and  with  regret 

■   ■  ■  j 
His  gen'rous  bowels  rage  and  fret; 

But  now  thy  carcase  shall  redeem, 

And  serve  to  be  exchanged  for  him. 

This  said,  the  Knight  did  straight  submit,  9)5 

And  laid  his  weapons  at  her  feet. 


Next  he  disrob'd  his  gaj^j^dinef 

And  with  it  did  hiinself  r^igi^..      ,  .« ,     ' 

Sl^e  took  it,  and  forthwith  diyest^^g    .  ; 

The  mantle  that  she  wore,  ^aid^  Resting,       '  980 

Take  that,  and  we^  it  f<^  my  aake  ; 

Then  threw  it  o'er  his  sturdy  back.     . 

And  as  the  French  we  concj^er'd  once, 

Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloon^) 

The  length  of  breeches,  and  the  gathers,       99^ 

Port^annons,  perriwigs,.  and  feathers :     , 

Just  so  the  proud  insulting  lass 

Arrayed  and  dighted  H^idibr^ss. 

Meanwhile  ^e  otheir  champions,  yerst 
In  hurry  of  the  fight  disperst,.  930 

Arriv'd  whe^  Trull^  won  the  day. 
To  share  i  th'  honor  and  the  prey^ 
And  out  of  Hudibras  his  hide 

»  ■    .    • 

With  vengeance  tp  be  satisfyM, 

•  •  ■ .  ' 

Which  now  they  w^re  about  to  pour.  935 

Upon  him  in  a  wopden  show'r. 

■  If 

But  TruUa  thrust  herself  between,  ^ 

And  striding  o'er  his. back  a^in. 

She  brandished  o'er  her  head  his  sword, 

And  vow'd  they  should  not  break  her  word  ;  9*0 


•  • 


Sb'^had  giv'n  him  quait^*  ai)d  hef  .W9Q4  ,  ^      -> 

Or  theirs  should  pi^lqs  t|i9t  quarter  good*  .' 

For  she  W99  Jbip^nd  ]^  ^T^  of .  w^ 

To  see  him  safe  SfQjp^  iji^l^er  h^uvut.    i. 

In  dungeon  deep  (itawd^q  cast  \     .  94(5 

By  Hudibras  as  yj^t  If^  fif^t ; 

Where,  to  the  hard  ^^d  r)f|iil^  stones, 

His  great  h^^mfui^  p^rp^tu^  WPfUi^ :  '' 

Him  she  res8(^}y'4  X\ks^t  tiwjiibta^  *; 

Shoul<(  puvwni  w4  WRply  his  piace?.  OHO 

This  stopt  0ie^r  i\iry^  ^^4  ^h^.  basting 
Which  toward^  If  iffl^^iaft  W9S  hAStiqg. ;  , 
They  thought  it  wfw  l?fit.  iwt  a^d  right '  ; 

That  what  she  had  fi^liiey'd  ip  fight 
She  should  di{»pods^  of  \^qw  s\^e  pl.e^'4 ; .        94^ 
Crpwdero, ought  to  j^rfl^'d  :  .  i 

Nor  could  that  ^y  way  )])§  .4pp?^ 

So  well  as  this  she  p^^'4  VRQI}  •  ' ' : ' . ' 

For  who  A  bettpr  f?Qv44  iqiflgip?  i  /r 

This  therefore  t^^  fe^plf^^  i^^Jo^^m,       9Q0 
The  Knight  wd: Sqw^ :fi?rst  tljpy  sa^de;; ,  .   .:  r 
Rise  from  the  ground  wl^ere  they  y[fiTG  ^^^}    -i 
Then  mounted  bpt^  vpoi)  ti^€^  hQif^>  \. 
But  with  their  faces  tQ  their*  ajraes.    ,    :    .  t       ■ 
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Orsiii  led  Hudibras'  beast,  963 

And  Talgol  that  which  Ralpho  prest ; 
Whom  stout  Magnano,  valiant  Cerdbn, 
And  Colon  waited  as  a  guard  on ; 
All  ush'ring  Tralla  in  the  rear, 

With  the  arms  of  either  prisoner.  970 

In  this  proud  order  and  array 

They  put  themselves  upon  their  way, 

Striving  to  reach  th'  enchanted  castle, 

Where  stout  Crowdero  in  durance  lay  still. 

Thither  with  £»;reater  speed,  than  shows         975 

And  triumphs  over  conquerM  foes 

Do  use  t^  allow  ;  or  than  the  bears. 

Or  pageants  borne  before  lord  mayors 

Are  wont  to  use,  they  soon  arriv'd 

In  order  soldier-like  contrived  ;  -  980 

Still  marching  in  a  warlike  posture. 

As  fit  for  battle  as  for  muster. 

The  Knight  and  Squire  thfey  first  unhorse. 

And  bending  Against  the  fort  their  force. 

They  all  advancM,  and  round  about  985 

Begirt  the  magical  redoubt. 

Ms^nan'  led  up  in  this  adventure. 

And  made  way  for  the  rest  to  enter. 
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For  he  was  skUful  in  Uack  art  i\ 

No  less  than  he  that  built  the  fort :  990 

And  with  an  iron«>mace  laid  flat 
A  breach,  which  strai^t  all  entered  at ;    '  / 

And  in  the  wooden  dungeon  found  : 
Crowdero  laid  upon  the  ground.  •  i 

Him  they  release  from  durance  base,  ^  99^ 

RestorM  t'  his  fiddle  and  his  case,  .  1  ^ 

And  liberty,  his  thirsty  rage  .i 

With  luscious  vengeance  to  asmage : 
For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large. 
But  TruUa  straight  brought  on  the  chfuge,  10(X> 
And  in  the  self-same  limbo  put    •         -  wi  «-ii(i 
The  Knight  and  Squire,  where  he  was.' shut ; 
Where  leaving  them  in  Ho€ldey-i^*th'-hote,    .y\ 
Their  bags  and  durance  to  condole,^     '    ^  ? .  > ».  ^ 
ConfinM  and  ponjurM  into  natfow   r:  -    rr  10Q5 
Inchanted  mansion  to  know spnfow y^ . /;  >_  >(  \ 
In  the  same  order  and  array 
Which  they  advanced  they  marchM  away. 
But  Hudibras,  who  scornM  to  stoop 
To  fortune,  or  be  said  to  droop,  1010 

Cheered  up  himself  with  ends  of  verse. 
And  sayings  of  philosophers. 


•  •  .1 
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Quoth  he,  Th'  one  half  o#<  man,  his  mind,  *  ^ 
I89  sui  jurisj  unoonfinM 
And  cannot  be  laid  by  the  heela,  1015 

Whatever  the  other  moiety  feels. 
*Ti8  not  restraint  or  liberty, 
That  makes  men  pri€k>ners  or  free ; 
But  perturbations  tibat  possess 
The  mind,  or  ^equanimities.  iOSO 

The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 
To  Alexander  when  he  cry 'd^ 
Because  he  had  but  one  to  subdue^  * 
Ai  ws^  9L  paltry  narrow  tub  to 
Diogenes  :  who  is  not  said  1 095 

(For  ou^t  that  ever  I  could  read) 
To  whine,  put  finger  i-  th'  eye,  and  sob, 
Because  he  had  ne'er  another  tub. 
'The  ancients  make  two  sevW  kinds 
Of  prowess  in  heroic  minds,  lOSO 

The  active  and  the  passive  valiant. 
Both  which  are  pari  libra  gallant  : 
For  both  to  give  blows,  and  to  carry, 
lii -fights  are  equiTuecessary : 
But  in  defeats,  the  passive  stout  1035 

Are  always  found  tostand  it  out 
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Most  desperately,  and  Co  outdo 

The  active  'gainst  a  cDnqiiMng  fbe. 

Tho'  we  with  blacks  and  blues  are  suggill'd^ 

Or^  as  the  vulgar,  say,  are  <udg6ll'd ;        .   -lOiO 

He  that  is  valiant,  and  dares  %hty 

Though  drubbM)  can  Jose  no  honor  by 't. 

Honor's  a  lease  for  lives  to  oomef:     i 

And  cannot  be  extended  irom 

The  legal  tenant :  'tisachatter  .  104^ 

Nor  to  be  forfeited  in  battle. 

■ 

If  he  that  in  the  field  is  riajn,  - 

Be  in  the  bed  of  honor  lain ;  . 

He  that  is  beaten  niay.  be  said 

To  lie  in  honor's  truoUe-bed.  10^ 

For  as  we  see  th?  eclipsed  sun 

By  mortab  is  more  gaz^d  upon. 

Than  when,  aedoni'd  with  aU  his  light,  ]' 

He  shines  in  serene  sky  most  bright  { 

So  vGilpr  in  a  low  estate, 

•  *  ■  ■ 

Is  most  admir'd  and  wond^'d  at. . 

Quoth  Ralpho,  How  great  I  do  not  know 
We  may  by  being  beaten  grow ; 
But  none  that  see  how  here  we  sit. 
Will  judge  as  overgrown  with  wit.  1060 
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As  gifted  brethren,  preaching  by 

A  carnal  hourglass  do  imply 

Illumination  can  convey 

Into  them  what  they  have  to  say, 

But  not  how  much:  so  well  enough  1065 

Know  you  to  chaige,  but  not  draw  off ; 

For  who  without  a  qap  and  bauble, 

Having  subduM  a  bear  and  rabble, 

And  might  with  honor  have  come  off. 

Would  put  it  to  a  second  proof?  1070 

A  politic  exploit  right  fit 

For  Presbyterian  zeal  and  wit. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  That  cuckoo's  tone, 
Ralpho,  thou  always  harp'st  upon : 
When  thou  at  any  thing  wouldst  rail,  107i 

Thou  mak»8t  Presbytery  thy  scale 
To  take  the  height  on't,'  and  explain 
To  what  degree  it  is  profane  ; 
Whatsoever  will  not  with  (thy  what  d'ye  call) 
Thy  light  jump  right,  thou  call'st  synodical.  1080 
As  if  Presbytery  were  a  standard, 
To  seize  whats'ever's  to  be  slander'd. 
Do'st  not  remember  how  this  day 
Thbu  to  my  beard  was  bold  to  say, 
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That  thou  couldst  prove  bear-balii^  equal  •  1085 
With  synods,  orthodox  and  l^al ; 
Do,  if  thou  canst ;  for  I  deny  % 
And  dare  thee  to 't  with  all  thy  light.; 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Truly  that  is  no 
Hard  matter  for  a  man  to  do,  IO90 

That  has  but  any  guts  in 's  brains. 
And  could  believe  it  worth  his  pains ; 

■ 

But  since  you  dare  and  urge  me  to  it. 
You'll  find  I Ve  light  enough  to  do  it.   . 

Synods  are  mystical  b^Dr-gai:denB,       , .    1094 
Where  elders,  deputies,  churchwardens, 
And  other  members  of  the  court. 
Manage  the  Babylonish,  spcnrt, 
For  prolocutor,  scribe,  and  bear^-word,'  ^  ? 

Do  differ  only  in  a  mere  word ;  1 100 

Both  are  but  several  synagogues 
Of  carnel  men,  and  bears  and  dogs ;  -  ^ 

Both  antichristian  assembUes^    i-  ' 

To  mischief  bent  as  far's  in  them  lies ; 
Both  stave  and  tail,  with  fierce  contests,    M  \66 
The  one  with  men,  the  other  beasts. 
The  difference  is,  the  one  fights  wi& 
The  tongue,  the  other  .with  the  teeth  ; 
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Arid  thad  theji^  tw^  bd  bea»^  ite  thl«;   ' 

In  t'  other  soulK  dnd <i(msci^iide^ ;  i'Vio 

Where  stunts  tKemtelv^  ate  bftitight  to  stslkd  - ' 

For  gospeMight  and  WinsdienCeMiake  {  ' 

Exposed  to  sctibds  and  fte^yters,  . ' 

Instead  of  mastiff  dogs  and  cure ; 

Than  whom  th'  hftve  ieW  htlttlaLmty,  1115 

For  these  at  souls  6^  mfeh  will  fly; 

This  to  the  ptophet  did  appear. 

Who  in  a  rlsioii  saw  fl  bcar» 

Ftefiguring  th^  besistly  rage 

Of  churcb-ttrle  iia  thk  laf tW  age : 

As  if  demonsthiled  M  full 

By  him  that  baited  the  P'dpe's  bull. 

Bears  nat'rtiUy  are  betets  of  ptey, 

Thit  live  by  rapine ;  so  do  tbey. 

What  are  their  oidersy  constitutions^ »  11^5 

Church-censurek, ,  curses^  absolutions  i 

But  several  mystic  cbaiils  they  make, 

To  tie  poor  Christians  t6  the  stake ; 

And  then  set  heathen  officers. 

Instead  of  dogs  about  their  ears :  1 130 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  out  or  to  make  offence : 


I 
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Of  Hell  and  H^s^rento  (Kaposi, 

To  play  with  souls  at  &ist  and  loose  ; 

To  set  what  chataietei*  they  plea^  '  1183 

And  mulcts  on  sia  or  godim^w  }    /  >    - 

Reduce  the  (^inrc^h  to  gospel^oider^  '^ 

By  rapine,  sacrilc^,  and  murder;         -        wi.  > 

To  make  Presbjrterjr  suprenl^,  ;  H  .7 

And  kings  themselvies  MUmiit  to  tfaett  s    /   li  I4Jf 

And  force  all  people/ titd'filgttlnsi  ^ .  I* 

Their  consciences,  to  tttm  6aint» ;    '       •      ..    >) 

Must  prove  a  predy  thriving  tiade^ 

When  saints  nonopolisis  ate  nlade 

When  pious  frauder  and  h6ly  shifts     !        .  1 14& 

Are  dispensations  and  gifts,  i  » 

Their  godliness  becontieff  mere  wdrei    ' 

And  ev'ry  synod  but  It  iSur« 

Synods  are  whelps  <«r  ift?  inqui«ithw, 

A  mongrel  bife^  of  Kfe  ^efftte^  •     '       lltfl 

And  growing  up,  becMtte^esif^      .'  -!  >      - 

Of  scribes,  commissioners  Attd  ft4e*d  r  •         •  f 

Whose  business  isby  ciirinihgi^ghf^''        »  •  f 

To  casta  figure  fbf  ifien^s  Kght ; - <  < '    '^'  «  ' '   i    i^ 

To  find  in  lines  of  beard «n<t>fece^S        »    il6ii 

The  physiognomy  of  grac^  ;  »     ■- 

VOL.   I.  E 
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And  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nos6. 

If  all  be  sound  within)  disclose  ; 

Free  from  a  crack  or  flaw  of  sinning, 

As  men  try  pipkins  by  the  ringing  ;  1 160 

By  black  caps  underlaid  with  white, 

Give  certain  guess  at  inward  light. 

Which  Serjeants  at  the  gospel  wear. 

To  make  th^  spiritual  calling  clear.  ' 

The  handkerchief  about  the  qeck  11 65 

(Canonical  cravat  of  Smeck^ 

From  whom  the  institution  came, 

When  church  and  state  they  set  on  flame. 

And  worn  by  theni  as  badges  then 

Of  spiritual  warfaring  men,)  1 170 

Judge  rightly  if  regeneration  r>... 

Be  of  the  newest  cut  in  fashion ;: 

Sure 'tis  an  .orthodox  Opinio^, . 

That  grace  is  founded  m  dominion ; 

Great  piety  consists  in  pride ;  117^ 

To  rule  is  to  be  sanctified  ; 

To  domineer,  and  to  controul. 

Both  o'er  the  body  and  the  soul, 

Is  the  most  perfect  discipline 

Of  church-rule,  and  by  right  divii^e.  1 180 


.   !■' 
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ISell  and  the  Dragon's  chaplains  were 

.  T 

More  moderate  than  these  by  far : 

For  they,  poor  knaves,  were  glad  to  cheat, 

To  get  their  wives  and  children  meat } 

But  these  will  not  be  fobb'd  off  soj  1 ISS 

They  must  have  wealth  and  power  too ; 

Or  else  with  blood  and  desolation 

They'll  tear  it  out  o'  th'  heart  o'  th'  nation.      •  ^ 

Sure  these  themselves  from  primfitiVe- 
And  heathen  priesthood  do  derive,  1 1^6 

When  butchers  were  the  only  clerks,  ' 

Elders,  and  Presbyters  of  kirks,  ' 

Whose  directory  was  to  kill ; 
And  some  believe  it  is  so  still;  ^ 

The  only  difTrence  is,  that  then  1 195 

They  slaughter'd  only  beasts,  now  men. 
For  then  to  sacrifice  a  bullock,    '  * 

Or  now  and  then  a  child  to  Moloch,  '' 

They  count  a  vile  abomination. 
But  not  to  slaughter  a  whole  nation.  1^00 

Presbytery  does  but  translate  ' 

The  papacy  to  a  free  state  ; 
A  commonwealth  of  popery, 
Where  ev'ry  village  is  a  see 

R   S 
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As  well  as  Bopiei  w(\^  ^us^  vf^fftoin  190(5 

A  tythe-pig  met^qppUtan  j  * 

Where  eyfiy  ]Pi^byt^f  ^nd  4?^PH  ^ 

Commands  the,  k/^y^  f<pff  <^ese  404  blEtpon  ; 

^4  ev'ry  hajnktis  governed !  .         H 

By's  HoUnf^^  tke  qburoh^s  h^ad  ;  IS!  10 

More  haughty  md  severe  in'^  pkce, 
Than  Gi^piy  pr  Qopiikee, 
Such  church  ip^ugf  purely  l>e  ^  monster 
^|t^  many  hea^.;  for  if  we  ccflistei? 
What  in  th*  Apoqa^ypi^e,  we  fi^d,  l?l^ 

According  to  th*  JVpos^l^'s  miqd) 
Tis  that  the  whore  qf  Pabyloj^ 
With  many  heads  ^\^  xijdfi  vpoi^ ; 
liy^^ch  heads  deaptj^  t^^ pinftil  td\^  ,  ■,  , 
Of  deacop^  pries;:,  l^r.^.W%  %^Mt  1?2P 

Lay-elder,  Simeqji  fe?^  L^vjl^ 
Whose  little  ^ngef  is  ^s  he^yy 
As  lions  of  patriarc;hi^^  p;ifino^-pri^^tei,^       , 
^  bishop.sgp^l^^..    T^his.  zp^l^* 
Is  of  a  mongrel,  diy^i;^^  ^pd^.  .  ,  .  ,    i2?^ 

Cleric  before,  and  lay  Ijipbjj;^.;  .;  j 

A  lawless linsey-woo]b^.e^l?^Git^^».,  ,    .,    / 

Half  of  one  order,  h^f  f^iiptlie^!}  ;,- 
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A  creature  of  amphibk)^  iiMtiP§v  ^ 

On  land  a  beast^r  «  fisit  ill  limiS  i  123^ 

That  dwayd  Jffeyfe  dh  g**^e  *tf^  sin ;  '^ 

A  sheep  withotrti  ft  W6lf  #itBitt.  ' 

This  fierce  teqiiftlitdi'kti*  dlJtf        '   ■  ' ' 

Dominion  o'er  men'abfeSfeif  *^^ 

And  manners  ;  ($Mi  jpf^ii^iMJe  a  saint  .  <  iS^ 

I46llatrous,  orignordtft^                            -  '^^*A 

When  supercilibttrty  h€? sifW    •  'I 

Thro'  coarsest  boulter  ^AhMs^  gift* ;  ' 
For  all  mdn  li^datid  j^d^  afii^, 

Whose  talents  jump  not  juM  iHth^Mtf.  if4b 

H^'U  lay  on  giffe  With  ItsMk^  1^^^  -' 

On  dullest  noddle  figlMMdgnfeiel^-  ^ 

The  manufacturer  erf  ttie^  kii^ ;     »    ^  ;    i .   > 
Those  pastors  fl»6  buib  tb*  hdfldy*iK»k 

Of  his  mechanic  ^Wb,«  iiftstllUflj^  $S45 

Divinity  in  them  by'feeUiig ;  » 5 
From  whence  t&€^  sitft  up^o^len  ifdsteilis,^  ' 
Made  by  crattGMdft^  ak  iiiten  get  tttettsAes^ 
So  cardinals^  they  sef^,  do  grofi^b 
At  t'  other  end  the  mw  Aflde  Fd^^ 

Hold,  hold,  quo«hf  HudibWS,  dOft  fi»^,'        '^ 
They  say,  does  mUkt  s^Mttt  AtHli    Gc^  Stpil^, 
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Festina  lente^  not  too  fast ; 

Fpr  haste,  the  proverb  says,  makes  waste^    ' 

The  quirks  and  cavils  thou  dost  make  l^AH 

Are  false,  and  built  upon  mistake  ; 

And  I  shall  bring  you  with  your  pack 

Of  fallacies,  t'  Elenchi  back ; 

And  put  your  arguments  in  mood 

And  figure  to  be  understood.  .1260 

V\\  force  you  by  right  ratiocination 

To  leave  you  vitilitigation^  - 

And  make  you  keep  to  tiie  question  closer 

J^fi^  zxgMQ  dialecticas. 

The  question  then,  to  state  it  first,  1 96^ 

is  which  is  better,  or  which  worst. 
Synods  or  bears  ?  beajra  I  avow 
To  be  the  wor^t,  and  synods  thou.         »       ^ 
But  to  make  good  th'  assertion,  :     / 

Thou  say*st  th'  are  really  all  one.  1270 

If  so,,  not  worst ;  for  if  th*  are  ideniy 

Why  theiv  l^^^^^^^^^^^ '^^^<<'<^^-      !        . 

For  if  they  are  the  same,  by  course 

Neither  is  better,  neither  worse. 

But  I  deny  they  are  the  same,  127^3 

j^We  than^a  m^got  and!  am. 
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That  both  are  animdlia^  ;  i  . .  .> 

I  grant,  but  not  raiionalia:  ■•'■..-.'> 

For  though  they  do  agree  in  kind, 

Specific  difference  we  find ;  -  *  *  280- 

And  can  no  more  make  bears  of  these, 

Than  prove  my  horse  is  Socrates. 

That  synods  are  beaf -gardens  too, 

•       ■        «  * 

Thou  do'st  affirm  ;  but  I  say,  no  ^  ^  ■ 

And  thus  I  prove  it  in  a  word  ^  1985 

Whatsoever  assembly's  not  impowerM 

To  censure,  curse,  absolve,  and  ordaih,  ' 

Can  be  no  synod  ;  but  bear<^garden 

Has  no  such  pow'r  ;  erg^rf,  'tis  none :     ■'       '  ■' 

And  so  thy  sophistry'i^  o'^erthrowni.  1390 

But  yet  we  are  beside  the  qti^estion,       "  ■'' 
Which  thou  didst  raise  the  first  content  on :       ■ 
For  that  ^,  Whether  bears  were  better 
Than  synod-men?    I  B&y,  negatur. 
That  bears  are  beasts,  and  synods  men,       1995 
Is  held  by  all ;  they  re  better  then : 
For  bears  and  dogs  oh  four  1^  go. 
As  beasts  ;  but  synod-men  on  two. 

'Tis  true  they  all  have  teeth  and  nails, 

I 

But  prove  that  synod-men  hpve  tails  ;         '1300 
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Or  that  a  ragged,  shaggecj  fur .  i 

Grows  o'er  the  hide  of  Preabyl^r ;  • 

Or  that  his  snout  or  3p$eious  ears 

Do  hold  proportion  w}tb  a  bear's. 

A  bear's  a  savage  bea^t^^  of  all  130^ 

Most  ugly  and  unnatural  i 

Whelp'd  without;  £6rm»  until  the  dam 

Has  lick'd  it  into  shape  and  frame  : 

Sut  |dl  thy  light  can  ne'er  evict,  .  / 

That  ever  8yno4-miM^  was  lick'ds  1310 

Or  brought  to  wy  other  iaahion, 

Than  his  own  wil^  aQ4  inclination. 

But  thou  dp'^j^  liirtbfer  yet  in  this 

Oppugn  thysetf  90/^  aej^e  5  that  W^ 

Thou  would^t  b^ye  Frejsby teri^  to  gp^  1315 

For  b^St  a^d  dogS|  and  bear-wards  toa; 

A  strange  ^IfAmev^  of  bea^tsi  and.  men, 

Made  up  of  p^ep^  J^terogfne; 

^ac|^  as  in.i);^ti«F«  n^yeK  met 

In  eodem  sul^ect^yfiU  1,330 

Thy  other  cu;giTO§nt3  V€^  all 
Supposures  hypotb^tifial,. 
That  do  biM:  beg,  aiadf  we  may  qboQse 
Jijjjl^  to  graflt  tih^,.  cv^,^^^ 
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Much  thou  hast  said,  which  I  know  when    ISSi 

And  where  thou  stol'st  from  oth»  n^n, 

(Whereby  'tis  plain  thy  light  and  gifts 

Are  all  but  plagiary  shifts ;)  .  ; 

And  is  the  same  that  ranter  6aid„ 

Who,  arguing  with  me,  broke  my  head^      1930 

And  tore  a  handful  of  my  beard ; 

The  self-«ame  ca.vils  then  1  heard,  r 

When  b'ing  in  hot  dispute  about 

This  controversy,  we  fell  out; 

And  what  thou,  know'at  I  answered  theo,      IS8S 
Will  serve  to  answer  thee  agajou 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Nothing  but  th'  i^use         t-; 
Of  human  learning  you  produce  ; 
Learning,  that  cobweb  of  the  braia^ 
Profane,  erroneous,  and  vain  ;  tStiQ 

A  tirade  of  knowledge^  as  replete;  .        ;=    ..      ^ 
As  others  are  with  ftBud  and  cheat :  .  i^ .  / 

An  art  t'  encumbev  gifts  aud  wit^  ^    >^  ■ 

And  render  both  for  aothing  $t ;  ;  ■  ; :   » ) 

Makes  light  inactive,  dull  and  ttoubted,  '    I84i( 
Like  little  David  in  Saul's  doublet ; 
A  cheat  that  scholars  put  upon  * 

Other  men's  reason  and  their  own ;       ^ 
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A'  sort  of  error,  to  ensconce 

Absurdity  and  ignorance,  1350 

That  renders  all  the  avenues 

To  truth,  impervious  and  abstruse. 

By  making  plain  things,  in  debate. 

By  art  perplexed  and  intricate : 

For  nothing  goes  for  sense  or  light,  1955 

That  will  not  with  old  rules  jump  right : 

As  if  rules  were  not  in  the  schools^ 

Derived  from  truth,  but  truth  from  rules. 

This  Pagan,  heathenish  invention 

Is  good  for  nothing  but  contention.  1360 

For  as,  in  sword-and-buckler  fight,. 

All  blows  do  on  the  target  light : 

So  when  men  argue,  the  greatest  part 

Q'  th*  contest  falls  on  terms  of  art, 

Until  the  fustian  stuff  be  spent,  1S65 

And  then  they  fall  to  the  argument. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  Friehd  Ralph,  thoii  hast 
Outrun  the  constable  at  last : 
JFor. thou  art  fallen  on  a  new 
Dispute,  as  senseless  as  untrue,  1370 

But  to  the  former  opposite. 
And  contrary  as  black  to  white : 
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Mere  disparata,  that  concerning 

Presbytery,  this  human  learning  ; 

Two  things  s*  averse,  they  never  yet  137^ 

But  in  the  rambling  fancy  met. 

But  I  shall  take  a  fit  occasion 

T*  evince  thee  by  ratiocination. 

Some  other  time  and  place  more  proper       1379 

Than  this  w'  are  in  ;  therefore  let's  stop  here. 

And  rest  our  wearied  bones  awhile, 

Already  tir*d  with  other  toil. 
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The  mm  <to  ««iUifff  wUk  iMitfrn^  Tkis^otMla  ^fttm 
with  some  bnriesqiie  refl^otMNaa  on  tiie  daagers  and  TiciankKte 
tkat  attend  tlie  profession  of  annik  Johnson^  in  his  nobla  imilatoi 
of  tlie  Tenth  Satire  of  J^vonal,  begliw  hia  character  of  GlnurinaXII. 
of  S  vedea  in  these  worda  t 

<^  <>n  ivlttt  foaiidatioD  stands  the  wnirior*ii  prfde^ 
How  justhia h^pes,  let  Swedish  Gharieadewde*^  '  . 

I'ih'dittgMlbd^^Whit^Mdi^r']  Tlieviiitlian«M 
toby  Bntler  are  to  bfi  OMt  with  in  an  old  hnllad  entitled  a  Jlmidl'^ 
Adnoe^  an  exceifent  ditty  qonbemiag  the  TarinUe  ehangea/af  4bs 
world: 

^  What  if  a.  diiy»  or .  a  montl^  or  a  yeavi 

Crown  thy  delighia    : 
With  a  thoosand  wisht-oontaniingp.; 
Cannot  the  ohanoe  of  a  night  or  an  hoof 

Cioss  thy  ddi|{fats^ 
With  as  many  sad  tormentfaq^f 
y«  16.  Tktnkigmagfdi^  am»n§^ike  dhwiJfc^ft]  Th»Paitfanient 
Heeie  want  to  order  pvhMc  tfaanlcsgbhlgs  m  thak  tkirndbuiOi 
every  little  advantai^  obtained  in  n^  slighl  ilKMiisb;  andf'the 
|iKeao)ieE8  (de  holdei»tforthy  as  Butler  ppri^crly  enoofb  styles  them) 
would  i»  thivrpsayem  and  sermons,  very  nu(sheiflbi9»«pon.th0 
nullify  the  nnnriMr  shun  and4aken  pMSonets^.ta*  wy 
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high  degree ;  and  most  highly  extol  the  leader  for  his  valonr  and 
conduct. 

V.  20,  In  detUhiesi  pagei  of  diurnal,']  The  newspaper  then 
printed  every  day  in  favor  of  the  rebels  was  called  a  Diurnal; 
of  which  the  following  facetious  account  is  (o  be  met  with  in 
*^  Cleveland's  Character  of  a  London  Diofnal/^  published  ld44i 
'*  A  diurnal  (says  he)  is  a  puny  chronicle,  scarce  penfeathered 
with  the  wing  of  time.  It  is  a  history  in  sippets,  th«  English 
Iliad  in  a  nut-shell,  the  true  apocryphal  Parliament  book  of 
Maccabees  in  single  sheets.  It  would  tire  a  Welsh  pedigree  to 
reckon  how  many  aps  it  is  removed  from  an  annal ;  for  it  is  an 
extract  only  from  the  younger  bonse,  like  a  shrimp  to  a  lobster. 
The  orig^inai  sinner  of  this  kind  was  Dutch  Gallo-Belgicus,  the 
protoplast,  and  the  modem  Mercuries  bat  Hans  en  Kelders. 
The  Countess  of  Zealand  was  brought  to  bed  of  an*  almanac,  or 
as  many  children  as  days  in  the  year;  it  may  be  the  legislati^w 
lady  is  of  that  lineage :  so  she  spawns  the  diumals,  and  they  of 
Westminater  have  taken  them  in  adoption,  by  the  names  of  Scoti* 
cus,  Civicus,  and  Britannicus.  In  the  frontispiece  of  the  old 
Bealam  Diurnal,  like  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  sits  the  House 
of  Commons  judging  tho  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  You  nay  call 
them  the  kingdom's  anatomy,  before  the  weekly  calendar:  Tor 
iniOb  is  a  dinmal,  the  day  of  the  montb,  with  the  weather  in  the 
coouMm wealth;  it  is  taken  for  the  pulse  in  the  body  politic ;  and 
tfaeempyrie  divines  of  the  assembly,  those  spiritual  dragoonen^, 
thumb  it  accordingly.  Indeed^  it  is  a  pretty  synopsis,  and  those  gnnw 
rabbles  (though  in  point  of  divinity)  trade  in  no  laige  authors.  The 
country  carrier,  when  he  buys  it  for  their  vicar,  miscalls  it  the 
Urinaly  yet  properly  enoagb;  for  it  oasts  the  water  of  the  state, 
ever  since  it  staled  blood.  It  .differs  from  an  anlious  as  the  devil 
and  his  exorcist ;  as  a  black  witch  does  from  a  white  one,  whose 
business  is  to  unravel  inchahtments.'^ 

V.  23.  He  did  but  eamUwiiktna  his  Am^.}  One  of  the  numerous 
fnoveibial  expressions,  which  have  their  rise  in  a  tavern  reckoning, 

V»d3^  Aiulthm  •  tMmttilsu  mmrt  etrkanf 

/  Jhm  in  mfenU  nfwar,  dame  Fortune,']  Of  this  opinion 
ivasSanebo  Pansaa^  who^-  wishing  to  console  Don  Quixote  on  his 
i^toaitbtbed,  toftd  faiiii,i^*That  nothing  vi-aa  more  comn^nin  errantry 
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books,  Iban  for  kiligbts  every  foot  to  be  justled  out  of  the  saddle  f' 
that  there  was  nothing  but  ups  and  downs  in  this  world,  and  tha^ 
be  that's  cast  down  to  day,  may  be  cock-a-hoop  to-morrow/' 
y.31-2.  And  moH  ignMy  faughty  to  get 

The  honor  nf  his  blood  and  sweai.']    An  allusion  (War». 
burton  says)  to  the  ridiculous  complaints  of  the  Presbyterian  com*, 
manders  against  the  Independents,  when  the  self-denying  ordinandi; 
had  brought  in  the  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
V.  63-4.  And  sell  his  hide  and  carcase  at 

A  price  as  high  and  desperate,"]  An  allusion  to  the  weH 
known  proverbial  toying  of  ''  selling  the  bear*s  skin.*^ 
y.  91-2.  JSnrag*d  thus^  some  in  the  rear 

Attached  him,  8cc.]  Butler  in  this  passage,  probably  had 
his  eye  to  the  following  lines  in  Spenser *s  Fairy  Queen : 
"  Like  dastard  curs,  that  having  at  a  bay 
llie  savage  beast,  emboss'd  in  weary  chace. 
Dare  not  adventure  on  the  stubborn  prey. 
Nor  bite  before,  but  roieim  from  place  to  place 
To  get  a  snatch  when  turned  is  his  f  ce.'^ 
V.  95-6.  As  Widdritigton  in  doltftd  dumps; 

Is  said  to  fight  upon  his  stun^.]  Widdringtdn  was  a 
gallant  squire  of  Northumberland,  who  fought  under  the  earl  Percy 
at  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chace.  His  wonderful  prowess  is  thus 
described  in  the  well-known  ballad  of  that  name: 

**  With  Widdrington  needs  must  I  wail,  , 

As  one  in  dole'&l  dumps. 
For  when  his  legs  were  smitten  off. 
He  fought  upon  his  stumps.*^ 
V;  102^  As  shqfts  which  long  field  Parthians  shoot.]  Warbmrion 
is  of  opinion  long  JUed  FweHtaKna  would  lie  more  proper,  as  the 
Parthians  were  ranged  in  long  files,  a  disposition  proper  for  thenr 
manner  of  fighting,  which  was  by  sudden  retreats  and  sudden 
charges.    Another  critic  thinks  the  following  alteration  of  the  line 
would  be  an  improvement, 

'^  As  long  field  shafts,  which  Parthians  shoot,'' 
which  he  thinks  Plutarch's  description  of  their  bows  and  artows^ 
in  the  life  of  Crassns,  miaket good.    And  as  TruUa  wastail,  the 
nmUe  has  a  further  beauty  in  it :  the  arrow  does  not  only  express 
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hertHni&mBBB,  bat Hm  miiid  sees  the lengtii  df  ^ mtmdk^  in tiw^ 
leii|^  of  the  arrow  as  it  flies, 

Y.109A.  StamfiioUght  astohebame 

Upon  the  ears  of  stmidmg  com.]  This  is  a  satiri6al 
stroke  upon  the  cliaracter  of  Camilla,  one  of  Vila's  heroines,  who 
asststed  Tnnias  in  his  war  against  i£neas,  and  who  is  thos  described 
in  Dryden's  tmnslation  of  the  iEneid* 

'^Last  from  the  Volscians  &ir  Camilla  came. 
And  led  her  warlike  troops^  a  warrior  dame ; 
Unbred  to  sjpinningy  in  the  loom  unakill'd. 
She  chose  the  noble  Pallas  of  the  field. 
.  Vvi'd  with  the  first,  the  fierce  imgo  foq^t, 
SnstainM  the  toil  of  arms,  the  danger  sought; 
Out-stripp'd  the  winds  in  speed  upon  the  plain. 
Flew  o'er  the  fields^  nor  hurt  the  bearded  grain : 
She  swept  the  seas,  and  as  she  skipp'd  along, 
Her  flying  feet  unbath'd,  on  billows  hung. 
Men,  boys,  and  women,  stufMid:  with  surprise^ 
Wheree*er  she  passes,  fix  their  wond'ring  eyes ; 
Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight : 
Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  g/nuce 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  h»r  face ; 
Her  head  with  riqglete  of  her  l»ir  b  orown'd^ 
And  in  a  golden  caul  the  curl^  aie  bouud : 
She  shakes  her  myrtle  jav*iin,  and  behind 
Her  Lydan  quiver  dances  in  the  wind.'' 

]RlitleKk|uiJ«st)y  avoi^bd^lmiohmon  nor 

tliV  hfi  attribute  an  inciedible  swiftaess  to  Trulla,  though  there 
yinm.  ^nk  i^tfolute  oidl  for  extraordinary  eekoty  under  the  present 
9Jc«$lilli0tani9eS:;.^JesAoeQasiQn,thantQ  s^ve  the:foear^  who  was,  to 
b<):1h«:^l^t  of  aU.the  rabblcfs  dii^^raipn. 

y.  134.  First  Trulla  stmfd^  &c.]  S^imm  ^nd  Uiiiiing  9t» 
terms  of  art  U4fd  in;  Ae  b!eiM;*g^4en,  and  fignii(^  |here  only  the 
PMFtiViS  qf  .4og&  and  b^ars. 

efhkoify  wwdf,  b94  aU  jbffime.}     WowMk:  beim 
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were  ahir»ys  deemed  hoiKtfabley  and  wifli  greftt  prc^irietj,  Iw- 
cause  they  oouki  oeJy  be  received  while  facing  the  enemy.    In  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth^  old  Siward,  inquiring  of  his  aon'a  death, 
asks,  '<  If  Siward had  all Iw  woundt  befctfef  *' 
Moiei,.  Ay,  iB  the  front 
Shoard.  Why  thoD^  God'a  soldier  be  he : 
Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs^ 
I  would  not  wish  tiiem  to  a  foirer  death ; 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd/' 

y.  142.  AU  over  Imitk^  Pitgm  hetl.]  An  alhiskMi  to  the  fable 
of  Achiilesy  who  being  dipped  by  his  modier  Thetis  in  the  river 
StyXy  had  the  wh(^  of  hii^  body  lendeied  invulnerable,  except 
his  heel,  by  which  Thetis  hdd  him  when  she  immened  him  in  tibe 
Styx.  Afbw  having  itoin  Hector  before  the  walls  of  Troy^  he  was 
at  length  slain  by  Paris,  being  shot  by  him  with  a  poiaooed  arrow 
inhished. 

V.  147.  For  0$  ttn  AuHrian  arehduke  otue,  &o.]  The  stoiy  al« 
luded  to  is  of  Albert,  Archduke  of  Austria;  brother  to  the  En^- 
peror  Rodolf^  II*  who  was  defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nas- 
saUy  in  the  year  16d8.  Endeavouring  to  enoom^e  his  soldiers 
in  battle,  he  pulled  off  his  murrion,  or  head-piece,  upon  which  he 
received  a  wound  by  the  point  of  a  spear. 

y.  152.  Like  scrivner  newly  crucify*d,'\  The  crime  of  forgeiy 
was  formerly  punished  with  standing  in  the  pflloiy,  and  loia  of 
ears.  Ben  Johnson  banters  the  scriveners  upon  this  account  in 
the  following  lines : 

A  crop-ear'd  Bcrivener  this 
Who^  when  he  heard  biit  the  whis- 
P#r  of  monies  to  come  down. 
Fright  got  him  out  of  town, 
With  all  his  bills  and  bonds 
Of  other  men's  in  his  hands ; 
It  was  not  he  that  broke 
Two  i'  til'  hundred  spoke ; 
Nor  car'd  he  fOT  the  curse, 
He  could  not  hear  much  worse, 
He  had  his  ears  in  his  purse.'' 
.  In  Pinkethman  a|id  Joe  Miller'is  Jests,  there  is  a  story  of  a  car- 

VQt,  I.  s 
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man  who  had  much  ado  to  pais  with  a  load  of  cheese  at  Temple 
Bar,  where  a  stop  was  occasioned  by  a  man's  standing  in  the  pil- 
lory. He,  riding  up  close,  asked  **  what  it  was  that  was  written 
over  the  person's  head  ?  **  They  told  him  it  was  a  paper  to  signify 
his  crime,  that  he  stood  for  forgery.  'Ay,^  said  he,  ''  what  is  for. 
gery  ?  *'  They  answered  him,  that  it  was  connterfeiting  another's 
hand  with  an  intent  to  cheat  people.  To  which  the  carman  re- 
plied, looking  at  the  offender;  '^Ah!  pox,  this  comes  of  your 
writing  and  reading,  you  silly  dog." 
y.  153-4.  Or  like  the  late  corrected  leathern 

Ears  of  the  circumcised  brethren,]    Our  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  Pryn,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  who  had  their  ears  cut  off 
finr  their  seditious  writings.    A  merry  satirist,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  I.  having  composed  some  severe  lines  against  the  court,  the 
work  was  brought  to  the  King ;  and,  as  the  passages  were  reading 
before  him,  he  often  said,  '*  that  if  there  were  no  more  men  in 
England,  the  rogue  should  hang  for  it : ''  at  last,  being  come  to 
the  conclusion,  which  was,  (after  all  his  railing,) 
**  Now,  God  preserve  the  king,  the  queen,  and  peers, 
And  g^nt  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears  ;'* 
thb  pleased  his  majesty  so  well,  that  he  broke  out  into  a  laughter* 
and  said,  ''  by  my  soul  so  thou  shall  for  mo ;  thou  art  a  bitter,  but 
thou  art  a  witty  knave." 

In  the  collection  of  loyal  songs,  reprinted  1731,  there  are  the 
following  lines : 

"  When  your  Smectymnus  surplice  wears. 
Or  tippet  on  his  shoulders  bears. 

Rags  of  the  whore ; 
When  Burton,  Pryn,  and  Bastwick  dares. 
With  your  good  leave  but  show  their  ears. 
They'll  ask  no  more." 
y.  184.  Stovt  Hercules  for  loss  of  Hylas.']    A  beautiful  youth, 
the  servant  of  Hercules,  who  was  drowned  in  the  river  Ascanius, 
and  whose  loss  was  exceedingly  lamented  by  Hercules. 

y.  192  Tlian  in  small  poets  splay-foot  rhymes,']  Warburton,  in 
a  note  upon  this  passage,  says,  **  that  our  poet,  in  this  place,  seems 
to  sneer  at  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  in  his  Arcadia,  has  a  long  poem 
between  the  speaker  and  Echo."    Why  he  calls  the  verses  splajf^ 
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foot,  may  be  seen  from  the  [following  example,  taken  from  the 
poem: 

«<  Fair  rocks,  goodly  rivers,   sweet  woods,  when  shall  I  s^ 
peace? — Peace,  peace! — Whatbarrsmy  tongue?  who  is  it  thaf  <- 
comes  me  so  nigh  ?-:-I— Oh !  I  do  know  what  guest  I  have*  met ; 
it  is  Echo— 'tis  Echo. 

'*  Well  met,  Echo;  approach,  then  tell  me  thy  will  too — I  will    , 
too/' 

Eoripides,  in  his  Andromeda,  a  tragedy  now  lost,  had  a  foolish 
scene  of  the  same  kind)  which  Aristophanes  makes  sport  with  in 
bis  Feast  of  Ceres. 
:    v.  255-^  For  my  party  it  $haU  n£er  he  iaut, 

I  for  the  VHuMng  gave  vuf  keatL]  This  i^nue  is  used 
by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Cupid's  Rerenge,  act  vr,  where  the 
citisenff  are  talking  that  Lencippus  was  to  be  put  io  dea& 
''  1st  Cit,  It  holds,  he  dies  this  momingt 
2d  Cit  Then  happy  man  be  his  fortune. 
1^  Cit,  And  so  am  I  and  forty  more  good  fellows,  that  will 
not  give  their  heads  for  the  washing,  I  take  if    It  is  imitated  by 
the  writer  of  the  second  part,  that  was  spurious. 
^  On  Agues'  eve  they'd  strictly  fast,^ 
And  dream  of  those  that  kiss'd  them  lust ; 
Or  on  Saint  Quintin's  watch  all  night 
With  smock  hung  up  for  lover's  sight ; 
Some  of  the  hmndry  were  (no  flashing) 
That  would  not  give  their  heads  for  washing;^ 
V.  270.  To  puU  the  devU  hy  the  beartL]    The  being  pulled  by 
the  beard  in  Spain  is  deemed  as  dishoncnrable  as  being  kicked  on  ^ 
the    seat  of  honor  in  England.    Don  Sebastian  de  Cobaimvias^ 
in  his  Treasury  of  the  Italian  Tongue,  observes,  that  no  man  can 
do  the  Spaniards  a  greater  disgrace  than  by  pulling  them  by  the 
beard ;   and  in  proof  gives  the  following  romantic  account    '^  A 
noble  gentleman  of  that  nation  dying,  (his  name  Cid  Rai  Dios,)  m 
Jew,  who  hated  him  much  in  his  life  time,  stole  privately  into  the 
room  where  his  body  was  newly  laid  out,  and  thinking  to  do  what 
he  never  durst  while  he  was  living,  stooped  down  to  pluck  him 
by  the  beard ;  at  which  the  body  started  up,  and  drawing  his 

s  8 
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sW6tA,  which  l&y  b)r  Hhn  tmlf  Way  oQt,  p^t  the  Jew  into  nich  a 
fright,  that  he  run  out  of  the  room  as  if  a  thousand  devih  ha^ 
been  left  behind  hhn.    This  being  done,  the  body  lay  down  as  be- 
fbri6  nhtD  r^st,  and  the  Jew  after  ftat  Inmed  Christian.^ 
V.  311-2.  Bp  Ckipid  made^  who  took  kU  Hand 

Upon  a  widow's  joiniure4and.']  We  are  here  intro* 
dneed  to  the  Knight's  mistfeM.  The  Spectator  (No.  8112)  observes, 
that  Cupid  aimed  well  for  the  Knighf  s  circumstances :  for,  in 
Hftike^s  tfistory  of  Independency,  it  is  observed  that  ^  Knight's 
hftffty  fSit  Olivet  Luke,  wail  decayed  in  his  estate,  and  so  made 
colonel  of  horse ;  but  we  are  still  ignorant  how  much  his  hopeful 
son  (the  hero  of  this  poem)  advanced  it  by  his  beneficial  phices  of 
CDtoliel,  committee-man,  justice,  soout-master,  and  governor  of 
K^wpott-pagnel.  He  sighs  for  his  widow's  jointure,  which  was 
two  hundred  p6nndsa^year:  but  very  nnhickyy  met  with  fktal 
obstacles  in  the  course  of  his  amomn ;  fbr  die  was  a  mere  coquet, 
and,  what  was  worse  for  olie.of  the  Kttighfs  principles,  a  royalist. 
— Sif  Roger  L^Sstrange  MCys,  that  i^e  was  the  widow  of  one 
Wihiiot,  an  fkidependetit ;  but  thhi  must  be  a  mistake,  fbr  Butler, 
who  certainly  knew  het^  Observed,  that  her  name  was  Tomson, 
and,  in  his  poem  entitled  Hudihtaii^  ^'^g^y  tinis  htmiorously  ex- 
patiates upon  6dr  Khlghf i  unsttct^rfttful  amour  t 
''  111  han  he  mA,  that  never  heard 

How  h^  with  Widow  'fdnsott  fkiM ; 

And  whift  htitd  cotifflct  was  between 

Ottr  Knf ght  lEOid  that  ittMhlng  q(reen : 

Sure  ckpiS^  Kntght  tae^er  took  mote  p9hm 

F<$r  rhymes  fbr  his  mefodSous  strains  ; 

Kor  bet  htft  bratnis,  nor  miide  more  flices, 

To  g^t  into  a  Jilf  s  good  graces, 

m^an  did  9ur  Hudlbnufi  to  get 

thto  lhi«  mibtle  gfpsdy^  neV^ 
AH  wldch  ilk  agreeable  to  faer  behaviour  in  this  poem;  and  it  is 
it&fther  hinted  in  the  filegy,  that  she  was  of  a  loose  and  Common 
tibAi^ter,  and  yet  contintied  Inetotable  to  the  Knight,  and,  in 
lihort,  Wail  the  cause  of  his  deafli. 
V.  325-#.        ■  '  ■  and  anis*  eggi, 

HadalmoH  hroughi  him  off  his  legs.]  It  was  a  vulgar 
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Doiion  in  Biitifr'n  time,  that  apt  e^^  were  gtN)iig  proTocativmtf 
and  they  were  prescribed  medicinally  for  the  same  pvrpM^  l^ 
cantharides. 
V.  828-9.  That  old  Pyg-^whai  d'  ^  call  himJ^WMlian, 

That  cut  hU  mUtress  out  of  stone.]    PygmalioQ,  the 
son  of  Cilex,  according  to  the  heathen  mythology,  fell  in  love 
with  a  marble  statue  of  Im  own  workmanship,  which  Venus,  at 
his  entreaty,  turning  into  a  young  woman,  he  begot  of  her  PaphlUi* 
Their  amour  i»  thus  spoken  of  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses : 
**  The  Cyprian  prince,  with  joy-e^Kpressing  words, 
To  pleasure-'giying  Venus  thanks  affords. 
HIb  lips  to  tier's  bo  jcnns,  which  fseem  to  melt ; 
The  virgin  blnahipg,  now  his  kisses  felt, 
And  fearfully  erecting  her  fair  eyes. 
Together  with  the  light,  her  Ipver  spi^s. 
Venus  the  marriage  bless'd  which  «he  had  made. 
And  when  nine  crescents  had  at  full  displayed 
Their  joining  homs,  replete  with  borrowed  flame, 
She  Paphus  bore,  who  gave  that  isle  a  name.'' 
V.  34d<4»  He  that  gets  her  ky  heart  nmft  sa^  her. 

The  hack  way,  like  a  witch's  frttyer.}  The  Spectator* 
No.  61,  speaking  of  an  epigram  called  the  Witch's  Prayety  sayff^ 
**  it  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  backwards  or  forwards, 
excepting  only  that  it  cursed  pne  way,  and  blessed  another. '^ 

V.  348.  Her  ignoramee  is  his  devotionJ}  Alluding  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Romish  church,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion. 
V.  34d-d0.  Like  caitiff  vile  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  (jf  steed^  A  mode  of 
punishment  common  in  Spain  and  other  eountn^  Bat  Bojtler 
probably  meant  here,  more  particularly,  to  allude  to  the  punish- 
ment of  Robert  Ward,  Thomas  Watsoo,  Simon  Grannt,  George 
Jellis,  and  William  Sawyer,  members  of  the  army,  who,  upon  the 
6th  of  March,  1648,  in  the  New  Palace-yard^  Westminster,  were 
forced  to  ride  with  their  £EU>es  towards  their  hordes'  tail|i>  had  their 
swords  broken  over  their  heads,  and  were  cashiered,  for  petitioning 
the  Rump  for  relief  of  the  oppressed  commonwealth. 

V.  373-4.  — .L      amdopa 

A  4oor  to  discentimfd hfijfe,'}  ^A9aati;9g  phrase  (sayi 
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Waiborton)  used  by  the  sectaiiea  when  they  entered  on  any  new 
nuflddef." 

y.  395.  Fortune  tK  audaeioui  doth  juvare,']    Allading  to  the 
passage  in  Terence's  Phormio,  '*  Fortes  fortwm  adjuvat/'  fortune 
fiiTours  the  bold. 
y.  403-4.  And  as  anowl  that  in  a  bam 

Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  com.]  This  simile  should, 
not  pass  by  unregarded,  because  it  is  both  just  and  natural.    The 
Knight's  present  case  is  not  much  different  from  the  owl's;  thenr 
figures  are  equally  ludicrous,  and  they  seem  to  be  pretty  much  in 
the  same  design :  if  the  Knight's  mouth  waters  at  the  widow,  so 
does  the  owl's  at  the  mouse  ;  and  the  Knight  starts  up  with  as 
much  briskness  at  the  widow,  as  the  owl  does  to  secure  his  prey. 
This  simile,  therefore,  exactly  answers  the  business  of  one,  which 
is  to  illustrate  one  thing  by  comparing  it  with  another.    If  it  be 
objected  that  it  is  drawn  from  a  low  subject,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  similes  are  not  always  to  be  drawn  from  noble  and  lofty 
themes ;  for,  if  they  were,  how  would  those  similes  of  boys  sur« 
rounding  an  ass  in  Homer,  Iliad  XI.  and  of  whipping  a  top  in 
yirgil,  Mbu  yil.  be  defended.     If  such  are  allowable  in  epic 
poetry,  how  much  more  are  they  in  burlesque.     In   Phillips' 
Splendid  Shilling  there  is  a  happy  imitation  of  this  rimilc : 
"  ■     _  —  So  poets  sing 
Grimalkin,  to  domestic  vermin  sworn 
An  everlasting  foe,  with  watchful  eye, 
Lies  nightly  brooding  o'er  a  chinky  gap 
Protending  her  fell  claws,  to  thoughtless  mice 
Sure  ruin.    ■    ■    *' 
y.  422.        '   ■  onslaught,"]    A  storming  or  fierce  attack  upon  a 
placis. 

y.  445.  The  foe  appeared,  droMm  vp  and  driWd,']  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher^s  tragedy  of  Thierry,  King  of  France,  Protuldy,  a 
coward,  speaking  of  his  soldiers  to  the  King,  says,  "  It  appears 
they  have  been  drilled,  nay,  very  prettily  drilled ;  for  many  of  them 
oan  discharge  their  musquets  without  the  danger  of  throwing  off 
their  heads." 
y«  477-8.  This  said,  his  courage  to  injlamey 

He  caWd  upon  his  miitresi  name.]    This  was  accord^ 
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ing  to  the  practice  of  Don  Quixote,  who^  whenever  he  was  aboilt 
to  engage  in  any  adventure,  alwayi  recommended  himself  to  his 
mistress,  as,  when  he  was  going  to  encounter  the  Biscayan,  he 
cried  out  aloud,  ^  O  lady  of  my  soul,  Dulcinea,  flower  of  all 
beauty,  vouchsafe  to  succour  your  champion  in  this  dangerous 
combat,  undertaken  to  set  forth  your  worth  V 
v.  493-4.  Ai  that  wMeh  Diomed  did  maul 

JEneoi  on  the  hum  withdLI  Here  is  another  evidence 
of  that  air  of  truth  and  probability  which  is  kept  up  by  Butler 
throughout  this  poem ;  he  would  by  no  means  have  his  readers 
fancy  the  same  strength  and  activity  in  Orsin  which  Homer  as- 
cribes to  Diomed ;  for  which  reason!  he  alludes  to  the  following 
passage,  Iliad  Y.  1.  304,  &c. 

^  Then  fierce  Tydides  stoops^^and  from  the  fields 
Heav'd  with  vast  force,  a  rocky  fragment  wields ; 
Not  two  strong  men  th'  enormous  weight  could  raise. 
Such  men  as  live  in  these  degenerate  days. 
He  swung  it  round,  and  gathering  strength  to  throw^ 
Discharged  the  pondVous  ruin  at  the  foe ; 
Where  to  the  hip  the  inserted  thigh  unites. 
Full  on  the  bone  the  pointed  marble  lights. 
Through  both  the  tendons  broke  the  rugged  stone, 
And  stripped  the  skin,  and  crackM  the  solid  bone ; 
Sunk  on  his  knees,  and  staggering  with  his  pains, 
Hit  falling  bulk  his  bended  arm  sustains ; 
Lost  in  a  dirty  mist  the  warrior  lies, 
A  sudden  cloud  comes  swimming  o'er  his  eyes.'' 

V.  498.  Maints  twice  dipp*dj  &c.]    These  were  the  Ana» 

baptists,  some  of  whom,  not  satisfied  with  being  dipped  once,  had 
the  ceremony  performed  upon  them  a  second  time^ 
V.  d09-10.  But  prudently  forborerio  Jire, 

TiU  breast  to  hrtaH  he  had  got  nigher.]  Butler  is 
supposed  here  to  allude  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  prudent  management 
in  this  respect,  who  seldom  suffered  his  soldiers  to  fire  tlU  they 
were  near  enough  to  do  execution  npon  the  enemy. 

v.  633-4. The  shot  let  fty 

A$  rfsndom  'mong  the  enermf.']    Our  Knigfaft  pkM 
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waft  oat  of  order,  m  has  been  before  obaerved ;  and  it  b  certain 
that  be  was  not  so  expert  a^maricsman  as  the  Scotch  Douglas, 
whom  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  Shakespeare's  Heniy  IV.  calls, 
*'  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  a  pistol  kills  a  sparrow 
iying;''  or  Prince  Rupert,  who  at  Stafford,  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
bellion, standing  in  Captain  Richard  Sneyd's  garden,  at  about 
sixty  yards  distance,  made  a  shot  at  the  weather*cook  upon  the 
ateeple  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary,  with  a  screwed  horse- 
pistol,  and  single  bullet,  which  pierced  its  tail,  the  hole  plainly 
appearing  to  all  that  were  beh)w ;  which  the  Kong  presently  judg- 
ing as  a  casualty  only,  the  Prince  presently  proved  the  contrary  by 
a  second  shot  to  the  same  effect — Pioi^s  Sk^orMire, 

V.  636. gaberdine,  &c.]    A  word  often  used  by  romance 

writers,  which  signifies  a  coarse  frock  or  coat.  Shylock,  the  Jew, 
s|>eaking  to  Antonio,  says, 

*'  You  caU'd  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dug. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  xk   of  that  which  is  my  own.'* 

y.  637.  Lodg*d  in  Hiu^pmno's  brass  hab&rgeim.]    A  little  coat  of 
mail,  or  only  sleeves  and  gCM-get  of  mail. 

y.  6a&-70.  For  ^  but  half  so  weUyou  hmw 

To  use  your  meiory  as  subdue,']  This  is  meant  as  a 
stroke  upon  the  diaracter  of  I^ince  Rupert,  the  nephew  of  Charles 
I.  who  was  a  commander  of  great  bravery,  but  his  impetuosity 
often  carried  him  farther  than  prudence  allowed.  At  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  the  wing  of  the  royal  army  which  he  commanded 
charged  General  Fair£Euc's  farces  with  so  much  fury  and  resolution, 
that  he  broke  them  and  the  Scotch  reserve ;  but  pursuing  them  too 
Hut,  the  enemy  in  their  turn  rallied,  and  throwing  his  troops  into 
concision,  retrieved  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 

y .  673-4.  But  from  so  fermidahk  a  soldier 

Hstd  fiedylike  crows  when  they  smeU  powder,]  Dr.  Plot 
ieems  to  have  been  of  (^[M«ion,  that  crows  smell  powder  at  some 
distance.  In  bis  Natural  History  of  Oxfordshire,  he  aays,  ''  If 
crows  are  towards  harvest  aay  thing  mischievoBs,  destroying  the 
com  in  the  outward  limits  of  the  fiehis,  they  dig  a  hole,  nairow  at 
ibo  botlQin,  and  broad  at  the  top,  in  the  fpreen  swarth  near  the 
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com,  wiiereifi  they  put  dast  and  cindera,  mixed  with  a  little  gun- 
powder, and  about  the  h<^s  stick  crows'  feathers,  which  they  find 
about  Burton  to  have  good  •ucoess." 

y.  617.  A$  a  man  may  ntify  &c.]  A  sneer  upon  those  persons 
who  are  copious  in  the  use  of  expletives,  such  as  Hdt  here,  thmt 
there,  &c.  in  common  conversation.  Mr.  Gayton,  in  banter  t>f 
Sancho  Panza's  expletives,  (see  his  Notes  upon  Don  Qnixole,) 
produces  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  reverend  judge  who  was  to 
give  a  charge  at  an  assize,  which  was  performed  with  great  gravity, 
had  it  not  been  interlarded  with  in  that  kind:  as,  '*  Gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  you  ought  to  inquire  after  recusants  in  that  kind,  and 
such  as  do  not  frequent  the  church  in  that  kind ;  but,  above  all, 
such  as  haunt  alehouses  in  that  kind,  notorious  whoiemasters  in 
that  kind,  drankards  and  blasphemers  in  that  kind,  and  all  noto- 
rious offenders  in  that  kind,  are  to  be  presented  in  that  kind,  and, 
as  the  laws  in  that  kind  direct,  must  foe  proceeded  against  in  that 
kind.'' — A  gentleman  being  asked,  after  the  court  rose,  how  he 
liked  the  judge's  charge?  answered,  that  it  was  the  best  qf^that 
kind  that  he  ever  heard. 

y .  638. and  happy  man  he*$  dole,'\  Shakespeare  often  uses 

this  expression;  as  Slender,  in  the  M^ry  Wives  of  Windsor^ 
speaking  to  Mrs.  Ann  Page,  says,  '^  Truly,  for  my  own  part,  I 
would  little  or  nothing  with  you;  your  father  and  my  uticle  have 
made  motions ;  If  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not,  happy  man's  he's 
dole.r 

y.  651-3.  Bearing  the  tmgh  Squire,  like  a  sack, 

Or  stowt  King  Richard,  on  his  back.]  Alluding  to  the 
treatment  of  the  dead  body  of  Richard  III.  after  the  battle  of  Bos- 
wortlu  Ecbard,  speaking  of  it,  says,  ''  his  body  was  carried  tb 
Leicester  in  a  most  iguominious  manner,  like  a  slain  deer,  laid 
across  his  horse's  back,  his  head  and  arms  faangmg  on  one  side^ 
and  his  legs  on  the  other,  stark  naked,  and  besmeared  with  blood, 
mire,  and  dirt." — The  brave  Prinoe  of  Cond^,  who  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Brissac,  was  used  by  tiie  Cafliolies  in  as  ignominious 
a  manner,  they  carrying  his  body  in  togtonous  triumph  upon  a 
poor  packhorse. 

V.  6J>3-4.  ^  for  Orrin,  griev'd 

At  ik'  wowiml  that  CarSm  had  recew^d.]    Dr.  Grey,  in 
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his  note  upon  this  paisage,  says,  that  **  had  Gerdon  been  killed  by 
tins  undesigned  blow,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  come  to  the 
bear-garden's  case ;  see  L'£strange's  Reflections  on  the  fable  of 
the  Inconsolable  Widow.  When  a  bull  had  tossed  a  poor  fellow 
that  went  to  save  his  dog,  there  was  a  mighty  bustle  about  him, 
with  brandy  and  other  cordials  to  bring  him  to  himself  again ; 
but  when  the  college  found  there  was  no  good  to  be  done,  '  Well, 
go  thy  ways,  Jaques,  (says  a  jolly  member  of  that  society,)  there 
is  the  best  back-sword'sman  of  the  field  gone  ;  come,  let  us  play 
another  dog.* " 
y .  705-6.  But  he  was  quick,  and  had  already. 

Unto  the  part  apply'd  remedy, "l  Butler  does  not  inform 
us  what  was  the  remedy  which  Orsin  applied  to  Cordon's  wound ; 
but  his  case,  it  is  plain,  was  not  so  bad  as  to  require  the  applica- 
tion of  Don  Quixote's  Balsam  of  Fierabras,  concerning  the  use 
of  which  he  gives  Sancho  Panza  the  following  directions :  *^  If,  at 
any  time,"  says  he,  ''  thou  happenest  to  see  my  body  cut  in  two 
by  some  unlucky  back-stroke^  as  it  is  common  among  us  knights- 
errant,  then  hast  no  more  to  do,  than  to  take  up  nicely  that  half 
x>f  me  which  is  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  clap  it  exactly  on  the 
other  half  on  the  saddle,  before  the  blood  is  congealed,  always 
taking  care  to  lay  it  just  in  its  proper  place ;  then  thou  shalt  give 
me  two  draughts  of  that  balsam,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  become 
whole,  and  sound  as  an  apple."  Dr.  Grey  mentions  an  elixir  of 
this  kind,  one  Walthe  Van  Clutterbank's  Balsam  of  Balsams, 
which  he  calls  Nature's  Palladium,  or  Health's  Magazine,  and 
observes  of  it  as  follows :  '^  Should  you  chance  to  have  your  brains 
knocked  out,  or  your  head  chopped  off,  two  drops  of  this,  season- 
ably applied,  will  recal  the  fleeting  spirits,  reinthrone  the  deposed 
furcheus,  cement  the  discontinuity  of  parts,  and  in  six  minutes 
timOy  restore  the  lifeless  trunk  to  all  its  pristine  functions,  vital, 
rational,  and  animaL" 

v.  733-7.  Cksiar  himtelf  could  never  eay 

He  got  tujo  fdct'riee  in  a  day, 

A$  I  have  done,  that  can  say,  Twice  I 

In  one  day,  Veni,  vidi,  viei.]  The  Knight  exults  too 
soon,  for  Trulla  soon  spoils  his  imaginary  victory.  How  vain  is 
be  in  preferrinj^  himself  to  Cssar  I  It  may  be  proper  to  mention 
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to  the  reader  tiie  occasion  that  ^to  rise  to  this  memorable  saying 
of  CsM&r,  in  order  to  discover  the  vanity  of  the  Knight  in  aj^ly- 
ing  <it  to  his  own  ridicnlous  actions.  "  Csesar,  after  some  stay  in 
Syria,  made  Sextus  Caesar,  his  kinsman,  president  of  that  pro- 
vince, and  then  hastened  northward  towards  Phamaces ;  on  his 
arriva]  where  the  enemy  was,  lie,  without  giving  any  respite  either 
to  himself  or  them,  immediately  fell  on,  and  g^ned  an  absolnte 
victory  over  them,  on  account  whereof  he  wrote  to  his  fnend 
Amintius  at  Rome,  in  these  three  words,  Fmt,  vidif  viei,  I  canie^ 
I  saw,  I  overcame :  which  short  expression  of  his  saccecs  very 
aptly  setting  forth  the  speed  whereby  he  obtained  it,  he  affected  so 
much^  that  afterwards,  when  he  triumphed  for  this  victory,  he 
caused  these  three  words  to  be  writ  on  a  table,  and  carried  aloft 
before  him  in  that  pompous  show." 

V.  750.  Adventuring  to  fetch  off  your  amu.]  Many  instances  of 
bravery  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  History  of  the  Civil  Wari  and 
Whitelock,  in  his  Memorials,  mentions,  among  otiiers,  the  braveiy 
of  Sir  Philip  Stapleton's  groom,  **  who,  attending  his  master  on  a 
charge,  had  his  mare  shot  under  him.  To  some  of  his  company 
he  complained,  that  he  had  forgot  to  take  his  saddle  and  bridle 
from  his  mare,  and  to  bring  them  away  with  him ;  and  said,  that 
they  were  a  new  saddle  and  bridle,  and  that  the  cavaliers  should 
not  get  so  much  by  him,  but  he  would  go  again  and  fetch  them. 
His  master  and  friends  pcrsuade<l  him  not  to  engage  in  so  rash  an 
adventure,  the  mare  lying  dead  close  to  the  enemy,  who  would 
maul  him  if  he  came  so  near  them ;  and  his  master  promised  to 
give  him  another  now  saddle  and  bridle.  But  all  this  would  not 
persuade  the  groom  to  leave  his  saddle  and  bridle  to  the  cavaliers, 
but  he  went  again  to  fetch  them,  and  staid  to  pull  off  the  saddle 
and  bridle,  whilst  hundreds  of  bullets  flew  about  his  ears ;  and 
brought  them  back  again  with  him,  and  had  no  hurt  at  all.'' 

V.  760-60. servare 

Ciffem,  &c.]  According  to  the  Roman  laws  it  was 
more  honorable  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  citizen  than  to  slay  an 
enemy :  whence  the  dvic  crown  was  esteemed  the  most  honorable 
that  could  be  voted  to  a  Roman  soldier. 

v.  802.  With  a  feeble  epiruter  tMtteh'd.]  Spinster  is  the  legal 
addition  usually  given  in  formal  deeds  to  all  unmairied  women 
under  tiie  rank  of  an  earl's  daughter. 
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V.  811.  (hutrier  ihou  ean'st  not  htme,  wr  grace.]  In  the  civil 
vfBt,  partioulariy  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  greater  barbari- 
ties were  committed  than  in  England,  it  frequently  happene4  that 
no  quarter  was  allowed. 

y.  816.  Clapping  her  band,  £tc.]  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  note  upon 
this  line,  says,  **  TruUa  discovered  more  courage  than  good  man- 
ners in  this,  instance ;  though  her  behaviour  was  no  less  polite  than 
tiiat  of  Captain  Rodrigo  del  Rio  to  Phillip  IJ.  King  of  Spain, 
whom  he  met  with  incog,  and  telling  him  that  he  was  going  to 
wait  on  the  King  to  beg  a  reward  on  account  of  his  services,  with 
his  many  wounds  and  scars  about  him,  the  King  asked  him  what 
lie  would  say,  provided  the  Kiug  did  not  reward  him  according  to 
his  expectation.  The  Captain  answered,  "  Volo  a  dioe  qui  rese  mi 
mala  en  culo,  if  he  will  not,  let  him  kiss  my  mule  in  tlie  taiL" 
Thereupon  the  King,  with  a  smile,  asked  him  his  name,  and  told 
him,  if  he  bcought  proper-certificates  of  his  services^  be  would  pro- 
cure him  admittance  to  the  King  and  Council,  by  giving  the  door- 
keeper his  name  befbre4iand :  the  next  day  the  Captain  being  let 
iBp  and  seeing  the  King,  with  the  Council  bare  about  hini,  the 
King  said,  '^  Well,  Captain,  do  you  remember  what  you  said  yes- 
terday, and  what  the  King  should  do  to  your  mule,  if  he  gave  yon 
■o  extraordinary  reward?"  The  Captain,  not  being  daunted, 
•aid)  ^  Truly,  Sir,  my  mule  is  ready  at  the  court  gate,  if  there  be 
occasmn.''  The  King  liking  the  stoutness  of  the  man,  ordered 
four  hundred  cro¥ms  to  be  given  to  him,  and  four  thousand  rcMs 
for  a  pension  for  life." 

y.  825.  Of  blows  90  fierce^  a$id  prees'd  so  home,]    Spenser  ex- 
{iresses  himself  much  in  this  manner,  in  the  following  lines,  Fairy 
,  Queen,  Book  iv.  Canto  iii.  Stan.  26. 

*'  Much  was  Cambello  daunted  with  his  blows, 
So  thick  they  fell,  and  forcibly  were  sent, 
That  he  was  forc'd,  from  danger  of  the  throws, 
Back  to  retire,  and  somewhat  to  relr^t, 
TiQ  the  Jieat  of  hii  fierce  fury  he  ^^  spent" 
y.  865^.  No99  thou  hast  got  me  for  a  Tartar^ 

To  make  me  'gainst  tnif  wiU  take  quarter,]    Butler,  or 
whoevor  wak  the  author  of  the  pindaric  ode  to  the  memory  of  Du  ' 
yall  the  iMgbwa^nan,  (pee  Butler'a  Remains,)  thus  explaws  tlio 
phrase  of  eatchiitg  a  Tartar:; 
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''  To  thiB  ileni  fbe*  he  oft  gaye  qauter, 
But  as  the  Scotchman  did  to  a  Tartar, 
That  be  in  time  to  oeme 
Might  in  letmn  receive  his  fiital  doMn.'' 
Peck,  in  faia  Memoire  of  Mihon,  explains  it  in  a  different  man- 
ner.    **  Bajazet,''  says  he,  '<  was  taken  prisoner  by  Tamerhuiey 
who,  when  he  first  skw  Imn^  genemnsly  asked,  '  Now,  Sir,  if  you 
bad  taken  me  prisoner,  as  I  have  you,  I  pray  tell  what  you  would 
have  done  with  mef— -^  If  I  had  taken  you  prisoner/  said  the 
footish  Turk,  *  I  waoid  have  thrust  you  under  the  taUe  when  I 
did  eat,  to  gatiier  up  the  onnnbs  with  tlie  dogs:   when  I  rode  out, 
I  woald  have  nutde  your  neck  a  horsing  block ;  and  when  I  tra- 
velled, you  also  should  have  been  carried  afeng  with  me,  tot  every 
fool  to  hoot  and  ihout  at/— -^  I  thought  to  have  used  you  better,' 
said  the  gallant  Tameriane ;    ^  but  since  you  intended  to  harre 
served  me  thus,  you  have  (emif^  a  TarUr^  for  hence  I  reokofei 
came  that  proveib)  justly  pranounoed  yomr  doom/  "    Purchase,  in 
his  Pilgrims,  ohaerves,  '<  That  the  Turtars  are  a  people  remarkr 
able  for  thehr  invincible  courage,  and  that  in  battle  it  is  their  cha- 
racteristic to  die  rather  than  yield.''    From  this  character  of  u) 
Tartar  (Dr.  Grey  says)  the  proverb  vras  probably  taken,  f  on  A«w 
eaught  M  Tartar;  that  is,  you  have  caught  a  man  that  will  never. 
yield  to  yon. 

y.  877-8.  lammoi  nsw  in  ^ortum^s  power. 

He  thafs  east  dowm  cam  /mil  no  lower.']  A  parody  on 
the  Latin  adage,  qtd  jacet  in  terramf  non  hakei  mnde  eadat,  he  who 
lies  on  the  ground  cannot  foH  fower.  There  is  the  some  Ihoughl 
put  into  the  moirth  of  a  cavaEer ;   see  Collecti<m  of  Loyal  Soiig^ 

yoLLp.2oa 

^  Our  money  shall  never  indite  us, 
Nor  drag  us  to  Goldnrith's  Hall, 
No  pirates  nor  wrecks  can  affiright  us ; 
We  that  have  no  estates. 
Fear  no  plunder  nor  rates. 
We  can  sleep  with  open  gates; 
He  that  lies  on  the  ground  cannot  ML" 

*  ThefiesrionsGoort 
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v.  ^93.  An  mine  hy  ndUianf  kw.]  In  daels,  the  fees  of  the 
marshal  were  all  horses^  pieces  of  broken  armoar,  and  other  fumn 
ture  that  fell  to  the  ground  after  the  combatants  entered  the  llsts^ 
as  well  from  the  callenger  as  the  defender;  but  all  the  rest  apper-' 
tained  to  the  party  victorious,  whether  he  was^  challenger  or  de- 
fender." 

V.  010.  Thou  hasefy  threw'it  into  Lob*i  pamd.']  Shakespeare,  in 
Kuig  Lear,  introduces  the  Earl  of  Kent,  thiseatening  the  Steward 
with  Lipsbury  Pinfold.  Upon  this  line,  Dr.  Grey  says,  the  follow^ 
Stag  inddent,  communicated  by  a  friend,  though  it  could  not  give 
rise  to  the  expression,  was  an  humorous  application  of  it  '*  Mr. 
Lob  was  preacher  among  the  dissenters,  when  their  conventicles 
were  under  what  they  called  persecution ;  the  house  he  preached 
in  was  so  contrived,  that  he  could,  upon  occasion,  slip  out  of  his 
pulpit  through  a  trap-door,  and  escape  clear  off.  Once  finding 
himself  beset,  he  instantly  vanished  this  way,  and  the  pursuivants, 
who  had  a  full  view  of  their  game,  made  a  shift  to  find  out  which 
way  he  had  burrowed,  and  followed  through  certain  subterraneous 
passages,  till  they  got  into  such  a  dark  cell  as  made  their  farther 
pursuit  vain,  and  their  own  retreat  almost  desperate ;  in  which 
dismal  place,  whilst  they  were  groping  about  in  great  perplexity, 
one  of  them  swore,  that  Lob  had  got  them  into  his  pound.  Lob 
Big^fies  a  boor  or  clown,  who  commonly,  when  he  has  a  man  in 
his  power,  uses  him  with  too  much  rigour  and  severity." 

V.  919^.  — — 7%y  carcase  ehall  redeem^ 

And  serve  to  he  exchanged  for  ik'ni.]  This  was  but  an 
equitable  retalliation,  though  very  disgraceful  to  one  of  the  Knight's 
station.  **  Is  not  the  poet,''  Dr.  Grey  says,  ''  to  be  blamed  for 
bringing  his  hero  to  such  a  direful  condition,  and  for  representing 
him  as  stripped  and  degraded  by  a  trull  f*  No,  certainly ;  it  was 
her  right  by  the  law  of  arms  (which  the  poet  must  observe)  to  use 
her  captive  at  her  j4easure :  TruUa  acted  more  honorably  by  him 
than  he  expected,  and  generously  skreened  him  from  a  threaten- 
ing storm,  ready  to  be  poui^d  on  him  by  her  comrades.  With 
what  pomp  and  solemnity  does  this  famous  heroine  lead  the  cap* 
tive  in  triumph  to  the  stocks,  to  the  eternal  honor  of  her  sex. 

y.  923-4.  And  as  the  French  we  conquered  onee^ 

Norn  give  us  Imos/or  pantiUoons,']    French  fiuihions 
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were  much  followed,  and  much  complained  of,  in  those  days,  as 
well  as  in  more  modem  times.  The  author  of  a  satire,  entitled  the 
Chimney  Scuffle^  printed  in  16d3,  says, 

**  Be  not  these  courtly  coy  ducks^  whose  repute 
Swohi  with  ambition  of  a  gaudy  suit, 
Or  some  outlandish  gimp-thigh*d  pantaloon, 
A  garb  since  Adam's  time  was  scarcely  known.*' 
y.  929-30.  Meanwhile  the  other  champi&ns,  yertty 

In  kuny  of  the  figM  dispere'd.']    Erst,  or  yearst,  in 
old  English,  signifies  in  earnest;  thus  Chaucer  has, 
^'  But  now  at  erst  will  I  begin 
To  expone  you  the  pith  within.^ 
y.  1001-2.  And  in  the  ee^-same  Umbo  put 

The  Knight  and  Squire,  where  he  was  shut,']  This  is 
strictly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  justice.  The  Knight  and 
Squire,  in  their  turn,  having  experienced  the  mutability  of  fortune, 
are  incarcerated  in  the  same  prison  where  they  had  shut  up  Crow- 
dero.  Nothing  are  more  common  in  revolutions  than  such  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune.  When  the  rebels  were  triumphant,  their  pri- 
sons were  filled  with  royalists ;  and  when  the  regal  party  was 
restored,  they,  in  their  turn,  filled  the  goals  vnth  their  enemies. 
It  must^  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  commonwealth  men 
showed  much  more  moderation  when  they  were  in  power,  than 
the  royal  party  did  after  the  restoration. 

V^  1003. Hockley-i*'th*'holeJ]    A  noted  place  in  those 

times  for  bear-baiting  and  other  boisterous  sports. 
y.1013-4.  Quoth  he,  Tf^  one  half  of  num,  his  mind. 

Is,  sui  juris,  mieon/^nU]  The  body  may  be  impri* 
soned,  but  the  mind  cannot.  In  the  beautiful  sonnet,  by  Colonel 
Lovelace,  addressed  to  Althea,  during  his  confinement  in  the  Gate* 
house,  Westminster,  is  the  same  thought : 

''  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
^  Nor  iron  bars  a  cage. 

Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage : 
'  If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 
Enjoy  such  liberty.'^ 
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Bailer,  however,  probably  borrowed  his  thought  from  the  reaaon- 
iag  of  Justice  Adam  Overdo,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair, 
who,  like  Hudibras,  was  also  set  in  the  stocks : 

''  Just.  I  do  not  leer  it,  I  do  not  think  of  it|  it  is  a  thing  with' 
out  me. 

Adam.  Thou  avt  above  the^e  batteries,  these  contumelies,  '*  Inte 
manea  ruit  fortona ;"  as  thy  friend  Horace  says,  *'  thou  art  one,'^ 
"  Quern  neque  pauperies,  neque  mors,  neque  vincula  terrent  f* 
and,  therefore,  as  another  friend  of  thine  says,  (I  think  it  be  thy 
friend  Persius,)  **  Nee  te  qusesiveris  extra.'^ 

Mr.  Byron  (one  of  the  commentators  upon  our  poet)  observes 
upon  this  passage,  that  ^  the  Knight  seems  to  have  had  a  great 
share  of  the  stoic  in  him,  though  we  are  not  told  so  in  his  charac- 
ter. His  stoicism  supported  him  in  this  his  first  direful  mishap ; 
and  he  relies  wholly  upon  that  virtue  which  the  stoics  say  is  a 
sufficient  fund  for  happiness.  What  makes  the  principle  more 
ai^^arent  in  him,  is  the  arg^ument  he  urges  against  pain  to  the 
widow  upon  bar  visit  to  him ;  which  is  conformable  to  the  stoic 
sjittem.  Such  reflections  wonderfully  abate  the  anguish  and  in- 
dignation that  would  have  naturally  risen  in  his  mind  at  such  bad 
fortune." 

y«  1021-2.  The  whole  world  was  not  half  so  wide 

To  Alexander^  when  he  er}f'd.'\   Alexander,  disputing 
with  Anaxagoras,  the  philosopher,  concerning «  plurality  of  worlds, 
which  doctrine  Anaxagoras  maintained,  is  said  to  have  wept,  be- 
cause, out  of  so  many  worlds  as  the  philosopher  had  argued  there 
were,  it  was  possible  for  him  only  to  conquer  one. 
''  One  world  sufficed  not  Alexander's  mind ; 
Coop'd  up,  he  seem'd  in  earth  and  sea  confined. 
And  strugghng,  stretched  his  restless  limbs  about 
The  narrow  globe,  to  find  a  passage  ovlV 
Walker,  in  his  Panegyric  on  ikke  Lord  Protector  says, 
"  When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cry'd, 

He  wist  not  Thetis  in  her  lap  to  hide 
•   Another  yet,  a  world  reserved  for  you. 
To  make  more  great  than  that  he  did  subdue." 
y .  1039.  Though  we  with  Hacks  asid  blues  are  suggiWd,]  A  word 
coined  from  the  Latin  verb  sugillo,  which  signifies  to  beat  black 
and  blue. 
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V.  1061-3.  As  gifted  Irethren^preacMngfy 

A  eanud  hour-gUss,  &c.]  In  the  days  <^  puritauisin 
there  was  always  an  hour-glass  stood  by  the  pulpit,  in  a  frame  of 
iron  made  on  purpose  for  it,  and  fastened  to  the  board  on  which 
the  cushion  lay,  that  it  might  be  i^isible  to  the  whole  congregation; 
who,  if  the  sermon  did  not  hold  till  the  glass  was  out,  (which  was 
turned  up  as  soon  as  the  text  was  taken,)  would  say,  that  the 
preacher  was  lazy  i  and,  if  he  held  out  much'  longer,  would  yawn 
and  stretch,  and  by  those  signs  signify  to  the  preacher,  that  they 
began  to  be  weary  of  his  discourse,  and  wanted  to  be  dismissed* 
In  some  country  churches  the  stands  on  which  these  hour-glasses 
were  placed  remained  till  yery  lately,  and  perhaps  remain  still.  In 
some  parts  of  Holland  they  were  used  so  late  as  the  year  1800. 
Sir  Roger  L*£strange,  in  his  Fables,  makes  mention  of  a  tedious 
holder-forth,  that  was  three  quarters  through  his  second  glass,  the 
congregation  quite  tired  out,  and  starving,  and  no  hope  of  a  de- 
liYerance  yet  appearing ;  these  things  c<msidered,  a  good  chari- 
table sexton  took  compassion  upon  the  auditory,  and  procured 
them  their  deliverance  only  by  a  short  hint  out  of  the  aisle: 
**  Pray,  Sir,''  said  he, ''  be  pleased  when  you  have  done,  to  leave 
the  key  under  the  door;"  and  so  the  sexton  departed,  and  the 
teacher  followed  him  soon  after.  In  the  tract  entitled  Hfo  Re- 
formado,  precisely  characterised  by  a  modem  churchwarden,  it  ia 
proposed,  that  the  hour-glass  should  be  turned  out  of  doors,  **  for 
our  extemporal  preachers,"  says  he,  **  may  not  keep  time  with  a 
clock  or  glass ;  and  sb  when  they  are  out,  (which  is  not  yery  sel- 
dom), they  can  take  leisure  to  come  in  again ;  whereas  they  that 
measure  thenr  meditations  by  the  hour,  are  often  gravelled,  by 
complying  with  the  sand." 

y.  1072.  For  Preshfterian  zeal  and  wit.]  Ralpho  was  an  In* 
dependent,  the  Knight  a  Presbyterian.  However  our  poet  may 
laugh  equally  at  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  the  Independ- 
ents certainly  were  the  party  who  had  the  good  of  their  country 
truly  at  heart,  and  laboured  zealously  to  secure  general  liberty  and 
freedom  of  conscience.  The  Presbyterians  were  a  set  of  narrow- 
minded,  gloomy,  sour  filnatics,  who,  in  all  their  designs,  had  prin- 
cipally their  own  interest  in  view,  and  hated  the  very  name  of 
toleration  when  they  had  the  power  of  persecution:  the  Independ- 
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enis,  on  Uie  otUer  hand,  were  friends  of  toleration,  and  could 
reckon  among  their  number  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
Virtuous  patriots  that  this,  or  any  other  country,  ever  produced. 

y.  1091.  That  has  but  any  guts  in  's  hraiiis,'\  Sancho  Panza  ex^ 
presses  himself  in  the  same  manner  to  his  master,  Don  Quixote, 
npon  his  mistaking  the  barber's  bason  for  Mambrino*s  helmet. 
''  Who  the  deyil,'*  says  he,  ''  can  hear  a  man  call  a  barber's  bason 
a  helmet,  and  stand  to  it,  and  vouch  it  for  days  together,  and  not 
think  him  that  says  it  stark  mad,  or  without  guts  in  his  brains." 

v.  1122.  By  him  that  baited  the  Popi^s  bulLI  A  learned  divine, 
in  King  James'  time,  wrote  a  polemic  work  against  the  Pope, 
and  gave  it  the  title  of  the  Pope's  Bull  baited. 

V.  11211-30.  And  tlien  set  heat/ten  officers, 

Instead  of  dogs,  about  their  ears^l  The  tyranny 
which  the  Presbyterian  party  exercised  when  they  were  in  power, 
is  here  satirised  with  the  most  pointed  severity.  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
in  her  excellent  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  her  Husband,  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle,  speaking  of  the  Pres- 
byterian government,  says,  ''  And  now  it  grew  to  a  sad  wonder, 
that  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  cause  were  more  spitefully 
carried  against  tlieir  own  faithful  armies,  than  against  the  van- 
quished foo ;  whose  restitution  tliey  henceforth  secretly  endeavour- 
ed, by  all  the  arts  of  treacherous  and  dissembling  policy,  only 
that  they  might  throw  down  those  whom  God  had  exalted  in 
glory  and  power  to  resist  tlieir  tyrannical  impositions.  At  that 
time,  and  long  after,  they  prevailed  not,  till  that  pious  people  too 
began  to  admire  themselves  for  what  God  liad  done  by  them,  and 
to  set  up  themselves  above  their  brethren,  and  then  the  Lord  hum- 
bled them  again  beneath  their  conquered  vassals.'' 

V.  1139.  To  make  Presbytery  svpremeJ\  In  the  Elegy  on  King 
Charles  I.  are  the  following  lines : 

'*  Whilst  blind  ambition,  by  successes  fed. 
Hath  you  beyond  the  bounds  of  subjects  led ; 
Who,  tasting  once  the  sweets  of  royal  sway, 
Resolved  now  no  longer  to  obey : 
For  Presbyterian  pride  Contests  as  high. 
As  doth  the  Popedom,  for  supremacy.'^ 

V.  1140.  And  kings  themsehes  submit  to  themJ]    When  Charles 
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II.  was  in  Scotland,  previous  to  thebattle  of  Worcester,  many 
of  bis  council  and  servants  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied with  rigid  covenanters.  "  He  was  surrounded/'  SmoUet  8ay«> 
''  and  incessantly  importuned  by  their  clergy,  who  came  to  in- 
struct him  in  religion ;  obliged  to  give  constant  attendance  at 
theur  long  sermons  and  prayers,  which  generally  turned  upon  the 
tyranny  of  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  and  his  own  malignant  dis- 
position. They  insisted  upon  his  observing  Sunday  as  the  most 
rigorous  fast  of  a  Jewish  sabbath ;  they  kept  a  strict  watch  upon 
his  looks  and  gestures ;  and,  if  ever  he  chanced  to  smile  during 
this  religious  mummery,  he  underwent  a  severe  reprimand  for  hiB 
profanity.''  Cartwright,  one  of  their  ecclesiastical  writers,  says^ 
**  that  princes  must  remember  to  subject  themselves  to  the  church; 
yea,  to  lick  the  dust  of  the  feet  of  the  chorclu"  This  is  requiring 
of  princes -of  a  Protestant  communion  as  much  as  the  tribunal 
of  the  Inquisition  requires  of  the  King  olf  Spain,  who,  before  his 
coronation,  subjects  himself,  and  all  his  dominions,  by  a  special 
oath,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  most  holy  tribimal  of  the  Inqui« 
sition." 

y.  1145.  Wheti  pi&ui  frauds,  &c.]  An  allusion  to  the  pious 
frauds  of  the  Romish  chiu^ch,  in  which  they  were  resembled  by 
the  Presbyterian  fanatics ;  vritness  their  dreams,  prophecies,  reve- 
lations, &c.  with  which  they  deluded  the  common  people,  and  per- 
suaded them  into  a  belief  of  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  their  cause. 

V.  116S.  Of  scribes,  commisswners,  and  triars,"]  The  Presbyte- 
rians had  particular  persons  commissioned  by  order  of  the  two 
Houses,  to  try  such  persons  as  were  to  be  chosen  ruling  elders  in 
every  congregation ;  and  in  an  ordinance  of  the  Xiords  and  Com- 
mons in  Parliament,  dated  Die  Veneris,  26th  pf  September,  1646^ 
there  was  a  list  of  the  names  of  such  persons  as  were  to  be  triers 
and  judges  of  the  integrity  and  abilities  of  such  as  were  to  be 
chosen  elders  within  the  province  of  London,  and  the  dueness  oi 
their  election:  the  scribes  registered  the  acts  of  the  classes.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  ordinance  concerning  the  trial  of  such  as  were 
io  be  made  ministers,  because,  a  month  before,  there  was  an  ordi- 
nance, whereby  it  was  ordained,  that  the  several  and  respective 
classical  Presbyteries,  within  the  several  respective  bounds,  mayi 
and  shall  appear^  examine  and  ordain  Presbyters^  according  to 
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tbe  directory  for  ordination,  and  mles  for  examination,  which  rules 
are  set  down  in  this  ordinance  of  the  directory. — Dr.  Pocock,  the 
learned  orientalist  and  traveller,  was  called  before  these  triam 
some  time  after,  as  Dr.  Twells  observes  in  his  Life,  for  an  insoffi- 
ciency  of  learning,  and  after  a  long  attendance  was  dismissed. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Owen,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Thnrlow. 
**  One  thing,^  says  he,  '*  I  must  needs  trouble  you  with:  there  are 
in  Beikshire  some  men  of  mean  quality  and  condition,  rash, 
heady,  enemies  of  tythes,  who  are  the  commissioners  for  ejecting 
of  ministers :  they  alone  sit  and  act,  and  are  at  this  time  casting 
out,  on  very  slight  and  trivial  pretences,  very  worthy  men ;  one 
in  qpecial  they  intend  next  week  to  eject,  whose  name  is  Pocock^ 
a  man  of  as  unblemished  a  conversation  as  any  that  I  know  living ; 
of  repute  for  learning  throughout  the  world,  being  the  professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  our  university ;  so  that  they  exceedingly  ex* 
aqierate  all  men,  and  provoke  them  to  the  height.'^  Dr.  South,  in 
one  of  his  sermons,  says,  ^'  That  they  were  most  properly  called 
CromwelFB  Inquisition;  and  that  they  would  pretend  to  know 
men's  hearts,  and  inward  bent  of  their  spirits  (as  their  word  was) 
by  their  very  looks  :  but  the  truth  is,  as  the  chief  pretence  of  these 
triers  was  to  enquire  into  men's  gifts,  so  if  they  found  them  to  be 
weU  gifted  in  the  hand,  they  never  looked  any  further ;  for  a  full 
and  i)>ee  hand  was  with  them  an  abundant  demonstration  of  a  gra- 
cious heart,  a  word  in  great  request  in  those  times.'' 

v.  1155.  To  find  in  lints  of  beard  and  face  J]  Dr.  Echard  says, 
*^  Then  it  was  that  they  would  scarce  let  a  round-faced  man  go  to 
heaven.  If  he  had  but  a  little  blood  in  his  cheeks,  his  condition 
was  accounted  very  dangerous;  and  it  was  almost  an  infallible 
sign  of  reprobation :  and  I  will  assure  you,  a  very  honest  man, 
of  a  sanguine  complexion,  if  he  chanced  to  come  nigh  an  officious 
flealot's  house,  might  be  set  in  the  stocks,  only  for  looking  fresh 
in  a  ftosty  morning."  And  Walker,  in  his  History  of  Independ- 
ency, observes  of  them,  '*  That  in  those  days  there  was  a  close 
inquisition  of  godly  cut^-throats,  which  used  so  much  foul  play, 
as  to  accuse  men  upon  the  character  of  their  clothes  and  persons.^ 

y.  1156.  The  phfiiogn&my  ef  g^tace.]  Hiese  triers  pretended 
to  great  dclll  in  this  respect ;  and  if  they  disliked  thei  beard  or  fkce 
of  a  man,  they  would  for  that  reason  alone  refmw  to  admit  him, 
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unlefNi  he  bad  some  powerflil  friend  to  support  him.  Thd  questions 
that  these  men  pat  to  the  persons  to  be  examinod,  were  not  re- 
specting abilities  and  learning,  but  gnce  in  thehr  hearts,  and  that 
with  so  bold  and  semtinizing  an  inquisitiony  that  4M>nie  men's  vph 
rits  trembled  at  their  interrogatories ;  they  phrasing  it  so  as  if  (as 
was  said  at  the  Council  of  'JYent)  tiiey  had  the  Holy  Ghost  ma 
cloak-bag.— 'Their  questions  generally  were  these,  (or  snch  like,) 
*^  When  were  you  converted?  Where  did  you  begin  to  fed  the 
motions  of  the  spirit?  In  what  year?  In  what  month?  In  what 
day?  In  what  hour  of  the  day  had  you  the  secret  call,  or  motion 
of  the  spirit  to  undertake  and  labour  in  the  ministry?  What  work 
of  grace  has  God  wrought  upon  your  soulT  And  a  great  many 
other  questions  about  regeneration,  predestination,  and  the  Kke. 
Iiet  any  one  look  into  the  writings  of  the  modem  sectaries,  par- 
ticularly into  accounts  of  the  conversion  of  any  of  their  eminent 
members,  and  they  will  be  astonished  at  the  close  analogy  which 
exists  between  them  and  their  great  precursors,  the  Puritans,  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  war. 

y.  1161.  By  blaek  caps  wuierUiid  wUh  wkUe.]  George  Fox,  the 
quaker,  observes  in  his  Journal,  '*  That  the  priests  in  those  times 
had  on  their  heads  two  caps,  one  of  black,  and  a  white  one.''  And 
Petyt,  speaking  of  thdr  preachers,  Visions  of  the  Keformaticiiy 
says,  '^  The  white  border  upon  his  black  cap  made  him  look  like 
a  black-jack  tipped  with  silver.'^  In  a  satire  against  Hypocritea 
is  the  following  passage : 

'^  Now  what  a  whetstone  was  it  to  devotion. 
To  see  the  pace,  the  look,  and  ev'ry  moticm 
O'  th'  Sunday  Levite,  when  up  stairs  he  march'd ; 
And  first,  behold  his  littie  band  stiff  starch'd. 
Two  caps  he  had,  and  turns  up  that  within. 
You'd  think  he  were  a  black  pot  tip'd  with  tin." 
y.  116a.  WhM serfeamU aitke  gotpei  iomt.]    AUnding  to  the 
coif  which  the  seijeants  at  law  wear. 

V.  1166.  CmtonMU  ertsvat  qf  Skmc,]  Smeotymnns  was  a  club 
of  five  parliamentary  holders-fortii,  the  characters  of  whose  names 
and  talents  were  by  themselves  expressed  in  that  senseless  and 
insignificant  word :  they  wore  handkerchieiii  about  their  necks  for 
a  mark  of  distinctioB,  (as  th«  ofioen  of  tte  Parliam^t  army  tiieii 
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did),  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  cravats.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Long  Pariiament,  in  the  year  1641,  these  five  wrote 
a  book  against  episcopacy  and  the  common  prayer,  to  which  they 
all  subscribed  their  names,  being  Stephen  Marshal,  Edmund  Ca- 
Iamy,*Thomas  Young,  Matthew  Newcommon,  William  Spurstow, 
and  from  thence  they  and  then:  followers  were  called  Smectymnuans. 

v.  1183.  Fw  they^  povr  knaoes,  were  glad  to  eheat.]  Orerton,  in 
his  Arraigmnent  of  Persecution,  says,  **  The  g^at  gorbeJlied  idol/ 
called  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  is  not  ashamed,  in  this  time  of  state 
necessity,  to  guzzle  down  and  devour  daily  more  at  an  ordinary 
meal  than  would  make  a  feast  for  Bell  and  the  Dragon ;  for,  be* 
sides  their  fat  benefices  forsooth,  they  must  have  their  fcfUr  shillings 
a  day  fbr  sitting  in  constoUidation.'' 

V*  1191.  When  butehers  were  the  onbf  clerks]  This  is  an  allusion 
to  the  heathen  priesthood,  who,  when  sacrifices  of  beasts  were 
offered  to  the  deities,  officiated  at  the  altars,  and  slaughtered  the 
victims* 

V,  1203-4.  A  commonwealth  of  popery. 

Where  every  villiage  is  a  see,]  The  resemblance  of 
the  Papists  and  Presbyterians,  under  the  names  of  Peter  and  Jack, 
is  humorously  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub :  '*  It 
was,"  said  he,  ^*  among  the  great  misfortunes  of  Jack,  to  beur  a 
huge  personal  resemblance  with  his  brother  Peter ;  tlieir  humour 
and  disposition  was  not  only  the  same,  but  there  was  a  close  ana* 
logy  ill  their  shapes,  their  sizes,  and  their  mien ;  insomuch,  that 
nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  a  bailiflf  to  seize  Jack  by  the 
shoulder,  and  to  cry,  *  Mr.  Peter,  you  are  the  king's  prisoner ;' 
or  at  oilier  times  for  one  of  Peter's  nearest  friends  to  accost  Jack, 
with  open  arms,  •  Dear  Peter,  I  am  glad  to  sec  thee,  pray  send 
me  one  of  your  best  medicines  for  the  worms.'  "—Overton  says, 
"  To  subject  ourselves  to  an  assembly,  raze  out  episcopacy,  and 
set  up  Presbyterian  prelacy,  what  is  more  prelatioal  than  such 
presumption  ?  You  have  so  played  tho  Jesuits,  thil,  it  seems^ 
we  have  only  put  down  the  men,  not  the  function ;  caught  the 
shadow,  and  let  go  the  substance." 

A  longrwinded  Lay  Lecture,  printed  1647,  says, 
•'  For  whereas  but  a  few  of  them  did  flourish, 
'^    Now  here's  a  bishop  o'er  every 'parish: 
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Those  bishops  did  by  proxy  exercise, 

These  by  their  elders  rule,  and  their  own  eyes.*^ 

And  in  the  poem  entitled  "  Sir  John  Birkenhead  revived/' 

*^  The  pox,  the  plague,  and  each  disease 

Are  cur'd,  though  they  invade  us; 
But  never  look  for  hdklth  nor  peace, 

If  once  Presbytery  jade  us.. 
When  every  priest  becomes  a  pope, 

When  tinkers  and  sow-gelders 
May,  if  they  can  but  'scape  the  roj)©, 

Be  princes  and  lay-ciders." 

Likewise  iu  Cowley's  Puritan  and  Papist: 

*'  Nay,  all  your  preachers,  women,  boys  and  men, 
From  Master  Calamy  to  Mrs.  Ven, 
Are  perfect  popes  in  their  own  parish  grown ; 
For,  to  undo  the  story  of  Pope  Joan, 
Your  women  preach,  too,  and  are  like  to  be, 
The  whore  of  Babylon  as  much  as  she.*' 

y.  1206.  Commands  the  key  for  cheese  and  hacon?^  ^'  It  is  well 
known,"  says  Dr.  Grey,  "  what  influence  dissenting  teachers  of 
all  sects  and  denominations  have  had  over  the  purses  of  the  female 
part  of  their  flocks ;  though  few  of  them,  (continues  he,)  have  been 
masters  of  Daniel  Burgess's  address,  who,  dining  or  supping  vnth 
a  gentlewoman  of  his  congregation,  and  a  large  uncut  Cheshire 
cheese  being  brought  upon  the  table,  asked,  where  he  should  cut 
it?  she  replied,  where  you  please,  Mr.  Burgess;  upon  which  he 
gave  it  to  a  servant  in  waiting,  bid  him  carry  it  to  his  house,  an4 
he  would  cut  it  at  home." 

Mr.  Selden,  in  his  story  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Clink  Prison, 
makes  this  observation.  "  He  had,"  says  he,  "  priests  of  all  sojrts 
sent  unto  him.  As  they  came  in,  he  asked  them  who  they  were^ 
*  Who  are  you?'  said  he  to  the  first,  ^  I  am  a  priest  of  the  church 
of  Rome.'"^*^  You  are  welcome,'  says  the  keeper,  *  there  are  those 
who  will  take  care  of  you.  And  who  are  you?' — *  A  silenced  mi- 
nister.'— *  You  are  welcome  too,  I  shall  fare  the  better  for  you. 
And  who  are  you?' — *  A  minister  of  the  church  of  England.*— '  Oh! 
God  bless  me,'  quoth  the  keeper,  *  I  shall  get  nothing  by  you  I  am 
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sore!  yon  may  lie  and  starve,  and  rot,  before  any  body  will  look 
after  you.'" 

y.  1211-2.  More  hatighty  and  severe  in  ^s  place 

Than  Gregory,  &c.]  Cregory  VII.,  called  Hilde- 
brand,  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  dignity,  was  a  Tuscan 
by  nation,  and  the  son  of  a  smith.  Whilst  he  was  but  a  lad  in 
his  father's  shop,  and  ignorant  of  letters,  he  by  mere  accident 
framed  these  words  out  of  little  bits  of  wood :  ''  His  dominion 
«hall  be  fix)m  one  sea  to  the  other.''  Hiis  is  told  of  him  by  Brie- 
tins,  as  a  progpiostio  of  his  future  greatness.  In  1073,  he  was  con- 
jiecrated  Pope.  He  was  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  go- 
Temed  by  nothing  but  pride  and  ambition,  the  fory  and  scourge 
of  the  age  he  lived  in,  and  the  most  insolent  tyrant  of  the  Christian 
world.  All  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  schemes  for  en- 
larging the  power  and  dominions  of  the  church,  by  the  addition 
,of  sceptres  and  diadems ;  and  in  this  respect  he  may  be  said  to  be 
the  first  Roman  pontiff  that  ever  made  an  attempt  upon  the  rights 
of  princes,  however  unauccessfolly  his  example  was  afterwards 
followed. 

lb.  — ^  or  Boniface,']  Boniface  was  elected  Pope  in  the  year 
1294.  His  haughty  behaviour  to  crowned  heads  was  insupport- 
able, for  he  arrogated  to  himself  not  only  the  supremacy  in  spirit- 
uals, but  claimed  the  right  of  disposing  of  temporal  kingdoms. 
Thb  is  plain  from  the  claim  he  laid  to  Scotland,  as  appears  from 
his  letter  sent  to  our  King  Edward  I.  He  sent  it  to  Robert  Arch- 
l^ishop  of  Canterbury,  obliging  him,  upon  pain  of  suspension  ah 
fiffieio  et  beneficio^  to  deliver  it  to  the  king.  It  was  said  of  this 
pope,  that  he  crept  into  the  papacy  like  a  fox,  ruled  like  a  lion, 
and  died  like  a  dog. 

y.  1240-5P.  So  cardiwUs,  they  say,  do  grope 

At  th' other  end  the  nevMnade  Pope.}  This  relates 
to  the  well  known  story  of  Pope  Joan,  who  was  called  to  the  papal 
(Dhair  by  the  name  of  John  yilL  Platina  says  she  was  of  English 
extraction,  but  born  at  Mentz;  who,  having  disguised  herself  like 
a.  man,  travelled  with  hor  paramour  to  Athens,  where  she  made 
such  progress  in  learning,  that,  coming  to  Rome,  she  met  with  few 
that  could  e<)ual  her;  so  that,  on  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  IV.,  she 
WM^  chosen  to  succeed  bim ;  but  beiiig  got  with  child  by  one  of 
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her  domettics,  ber  travail  came  opon  her  between  tbe  ColoMiaii 
theatre  and  St  ClementSy  as  she  was  going  to  tbo  X#ateraB  ehnreht 
and  she  died  upon  the  place,  haying  sat  two  years,  one  montlv  und 
four  days,  and  was  buried  there  without  any  pomp.  He  owm^ 
that  for  the  shame  of  thifl^  the  Popes  decline  going  tiirongh  this 
street  to  the  Lateran;  and  that,  to  avoid  the  like  error,  when  any' 
Pope  is  placed  in  the  porphyry  chair,  his  genitals  are  felt  by  tfafe 
youngest  deacon,  through  a  hole  made  for  that  purpose ;  but  he 
supposes  the  reason  of  that  to  be,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  is  a 
man,  and  obnoxious  to  the  necessities  of  nature :  whence  he  will 
have  that  seat  to  be  called,  Md/u  stemoraria. 

V.  1253.  FegHm,Uia«yNoiUiofBuit,'\  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  pioverfo,  shwtmdturt;  or,  the  man  kmit€  tke  imtss  ified,  ■ 

y.  1262.  To  httce  ywr  ^tiMgaHtm.'l  Arguing  like  a  calf  or 
blockhead.  ^  Vitilitigation,"  Dr.  Grey  says,  ''  is  a  word  the 
Knight  was  passionately  in  love  with,  and  never  fiuled  to  use  it 
on  all  possible  occasions,  and  therefore  to  omit  it  when  it  fell  in 

1 

the  way,  had  argued  too  great  a  neglect  of  his  parts  and  learning, 
though  it  means  no  more  than  a  perverse  humour  of  wrangling,^ 
The  author  of  a  tract  entitled  The  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawan,  in 
America,  qpeaking  of  the  sectaries  of  those  times^  says,  ^  It  is  a 
most  toilsome  task  to  run  the  wild  goose  chace  ailer  a  weU- 
breathed  opinionist,  they  delight  in  vitilitigation,''  kjo* 

y.  1264L  And  targue  dUtleetieo$.'\  That  is,  according  to  the  mles* 
of  logic. 

y.  1272.  — *  tmUundem  dtU  UmtidenL]  So  much  gives  so  muck 

y.  1307-8.  Wkelp'd  wkhma  form,  mtU  tke  dam 

Has  Uck'd  inio  ikape  oindfrMm$.'\  An  allusion  to  ttMi 
vulgar  opinion,  that  bears  when  they  are  borq,  are  netlnng  but  a 
shapeless  mass  of  flesh,  until  they  are  licked  into  farms  by  thehr 
dams.    Pope,  in  his  Dunciad,  says^ 

^'  So  watchful  Bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care. 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear." 

y.  1317-8.  A  strange  Mmera  o/*  beasts  amd  men. 

Made  vp  ef  pieces  keterogene,']  Butler  alludes  to 
the  ChiDuera  in  the  heathen  mythology,  which  was  a  monster  that 
had  the  head  and  breast  of  a  lion,  the  belly  of  a.  goat,  and  the  tail 
of  a  dragon  i  and  vomited  forth  fire* 
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V.  1329.  And  ii  the  $ame  that  ranter  saidJ]  One  of  the  nn- 
meroiis  seoti  which  sprang  up  in  those  fanatical  times,  were  de- 
nominated Ranters;  probably  most  of  them  deserved  the  appel- 
lation. 

V.  1337-8.  -  Nothing  ha  th^  ahuse 

Of  huvMai  learnings  &c.]  The  Independenis  and 
Anabaptists  of  those  times  exclaimed  mnch  against  hmnan  learn- 
ing :  and  it  is  remarkable  (Dr.  Grey  says)  that  Mr.  D — ,  Master 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  preached  a  sermon  in  St  Mary's 
dinrch  against  it ;  for  which  he  was  notably  girded  by  Mr.  John 
Sedgwick,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  in  a  tract  entitled  Learn- 
ing's Necessity  to  an  able  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  pnblishsd  1653. 
To  such  we  may  apply  the  pun  made  by  Mr.  Knight,  Assize 
Sermon  at  Northampton,  March  30,  1682,  **  That  such  men  shew 
their  heads,  like  those  upon  clipped  money,  without  letters,"  And 
it  was  a  pity  that  such  illiterate  creatares  were  not  treated  in  the 
way  that  the  truant  scholar  was,  who,  upon  a  time,  when  he  came 
home  to  vint  his  friends,  was  asked  by  his  fiither,  what  was  Latin 
for  bread,  answered  bredibus,  and  for  beer,  beeribus,  and  the  like 
of  all  other  things  he  asked  him,  only  adding  a  termination  of  bus  to 
the  plain  English  word  of  every  one  of  them ;  which  his  father 
perceiving,  and  (though  ignorant  of  Latin)  perfectly  apprehending, 
that  the  mysteries  his  son  had  learned  defrayed  not  the  expense 
of  keeping  him  at  school,  bid  him  put  off  immediately  his  hosibus 
and  sluoeeihus,  and  fall  to  his  old  trade  of  treading  morteriJme.^ 
Dr.  South  makes  the  following  observations  upon  that  reforming 
age :  *^  That  all  learning  was  then  cried  down ;  so  that  with  them 
tiie  best  preachers  were  such  as  could  not  read,  and  the  best  di- 
vines such  as  could  not  write.  In  all  their  preachings  they  so 
Inghly  pretended  to  the  spirit,  that  some  of  them  could  hardly 
spell  a  letter :  for  to  be  blind  with  them  was  a  proper  qualification 
of  a  spiritual  g^ide,  and  to  be  book-learned,  as  they  called  it,  and 
to  be  irreligious,  were  almost  terms  convertible :  so  that  none 
were  thought  fit  for  the  ministry  but  tradennen  and  mechanics, 
because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have  the  spirit:  aud  those 
only  were  accounted  like  St  Paul,  who  could  work  with  their 
hands,  and  in  a  literal  sense  dilve  the  nail  home,  and  be  able  io 
make  a  pulpit  before  they  preached  in  iu**    In  another  discourse, 
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entitled  the  ClirittkiiPeiiteooity  the  fune  Uninent  divine  aays^ 
**  that  Latin  nnto  them  was  a  mortal  crime ;  and  Gieek,  instead 
of  being  owned  to  be  the  langoage  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (as  in  the 
New  Testament  it  is)  was  looked  upon  as  the  sin  against  it;  so 
that,  in  a  word,  they  had  all  the  oonftisicm  of  Babel  amongst  them, 
without  the  diyersity  of  tongues.*' 

''  What's  Lttin  but  the  language  of  tiie  beast? 

Hebrew  and  Greek  b  not  enoi^  a  feast: 

Ha Vt  we  the  word  in  English,  which  at  ease 

We  can  conyert  to  any  sense  we  please? 

Let  them  uige  the  original,  if  we 

Say 't  was  first  writ  in  English,  so  't  shall  be. 

For  well  haye  our  own  way,  be  't  wrong  or  right; 

And  say,  by  strength  of  fidth,  the  crow  is  white.*' 
v.  1338.  Learfdngy  thai  cohosh  cf  tie  krmnJ]  .Buttermakes- 
Ralpho  aigne  almost  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  that  Shak^ 
speare  makes  Cade  argue  with  the  Lord  Say,  before  he  CHrdered 
his  head  to  be  out  off.  ''  I  am  the  besom  that  must  sweep  the 
court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art :  thou  hast  most  traitcMroosly 
corrupted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammaiHMshool ; 
and  whereas  befiire  our  fiMrefotbers  had  no  other  books  but  the 
score  and  the  tally ;  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 
paper  mill.  It  wHi  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about 
thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  mmm  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable 
words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.*'  A  writer  of  those 
times,  railing  at  literature^  says,  **  I  tell  you  wicked  books  do  as 
much  wound  us  as  the  swords  of  our  adversaries ;  for  this  man- 
ner of  learning  is  superfluous  and  cosfly.  Many  tongues  and 
languages  are  only  concision,  and  only  wit^  reason,  understanding, 
and  scholarship  are  the  main  means  that  oppose  us,  and  hinder 
our  cause ;  therefore,  if  ever  we  have  the  fortune  to  g^t  the  upper 
hand,  we  will  down  with  all  law  and  learning,  and  have  .no  other 
rule  but  the  carpenter's,  nor  any  writing  or  reading  but  the  scotq 
^nd  the  tally.'* 

f*  We'll  down  with  all  the  'versities. 
Where  learning  is  profess'd, 
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Because  they  practise  and  nvuntaiM 

Tlie  language  of  the  beatt^i 
Well  driye  the  doctora  out  of  doors, 

And  parts  whatever  they  be, 
We'll  cry  all  parts  and  learning  down. 
And  high  then  np  go  we/' 

Oliyer  Cromwell  would  haye  established  an  university  at  Dur- 
ham for  the  advantage  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but 
he  was  so  warmly  opposed  by  Geoiige  Fox,  and  other  fanatics,  that 
he  relinquished  his  design. 

v.  1357-8.  Ai  if  rvles  were  noi  in  the  schools 

Defined  from  trtOhf  hut  truth  from  rules,"]  Warbur- 
ton  says  upon  this  passage,  '*  that  this  observation  is  very  just. 
The  logicians  have  run  into  strange  absurdities  of  this  kind. 
Peter  Ramus,  the  best  of  them,  in  his  logic,  rejects  a  very  just 
argument  of  Cioero's  as  sophistical,  because  it  did  not  jump  right 
with  his  rules." 

V«  1373.  Mere  dispmratm,  &c.]  Disparata  are  things  seperate  and^ 
unlike,  from  the  Latin  word  dUparo.    Dr.  Brett  says,  '*  that  the 
Bnglish  Presbyterians  of  those  times,  as  the  Knight  observes,  had 
little  human  learning  amcmg  them,  though  many  of  them  made  pre- 
tences to  it:  but  having  seto  their  boasted  arguments,  and  all  the 
doctrines  wherein  they  differed  from  Ihe  church  of  England,  baf- 
fled by  the  learned  divines  of  that  church,  they  found  without 
more  learning  they  should  not  maintain  the  ground  they  had  left, 
notwithstanding  their  toleration ;  therefore,  about  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  they  began  to  think  it  very  proper,  instead  of  Calvin's 
Institutions,  and  a  Dutch  system  or  two,  with  Blondel,  Daille, 
and  Sabnasius,  to  help  them  to  arguments  against  episcopacy,  to 
read  and  study  more  polite  books.     It  is  certain  that  the  dis- 
senting ministen  have,  since  that  time,  both  preached  and  wrote 
more  politely  than  they  did  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  in 
whose  time  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  wrote  and  pub- 
lished most  learned  and  excellent  discourses,  such  as  have  been 
exceeded  by  none  that  have  appeared  since.     And  it  is  likely 
enough  the  dissenting  ministers  have  studied  thev  works,  imitated 
their  language,  and  improved  much  by  them." 
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v.  1381-2.  And  rest  our  weary* d  hones  a  wUUj 

Already  tir^d  with  other  toiL]  This  is  only  a  hypo- 
critical sliift  of  the  Knight's ;  his  fiind  of  aigiiment  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  so  he  was  glad  to  find  any  pretence  to  discontinue 
the  argument  Dryden,  in  bis  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  has 
some  lines  somewhat  to  the  same  purpose. 

'^  Thus  did  the  gentle  hind  her  fable  end. 

Nor  would  the  panther  blame  it,  nor  commend: 
But  with  affected  yawning  at  the  close, 
Seem'd  to  require  her  natural  repose.^ 


>> 


PART  SECOND. 


CANTO    FIRST. 


CDe  argument 

The  Knight,  by  damnable  Magician 
Being  cast  illegally  in  prison  t 
Love  brings  his  action  on  the  case/ 
And  lays  it  upon  Hudibras, 
How  he  receives  the  Lady's  visit. 
And  cunningly  solicits  his  suit. 
Which  she  defers ;  yet,  on  parole, 
Redeems  him  from  th'  inchanted  hole. 

But  now,  t'  observe  romantic  method, 

Let  bloody  steel  awhile  be  sheathed  ; 

And  all  those  harsh  and  rugged  sounds 

Of  bastinadoes,  cuts,  and  wounds, 

ExchangM  to  Love's  more  gentle  style,  5 

To  let  our  reader  breathe  awhile  : 

In  which,  that  we  may  be  as  brief  as 

Is  possible,  by  way  of  preface. 

Is  't  not  enough  to  make  one  strange, 

■ 

That  some  men's  fancies,  should  ne'er  change^  10 
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And  by  their  public  use  to  bring  down 

The  rate  of  whetstones  in  the  kingdom^  60 

About  her  neck  a  packet-mail. 

Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale^ 

Of  men  that  walk'd  when  they  were  dead, 

And  cows  of  monsters  brought  to  bed  ; 

Of  hailstones  big  as  pullets'  eggs  ;  65 

And  puppies  whelp'd  with  twice  two  legs  ; 

A  blazing  star  seen  in  the  west, 

By  six  or  seven  men  at  least. 

Two  trumpets  she  does  sound  at  once. 

But  both  of  clean  contrary  tones  :  70 

But  whether  both  of  the  same  wind. 

Or  one  before,  and  one  behind, 

We  know  not,  only  this  can  tell. 

The  one  sounds  vilely,  th'  other  well ; 

And  therefore  vulgar  authors  name  75 

The  one  goodj  t*  other  evil  fame. 

This  tattling  gossip  knew  too  well. 
What  mischief  Hudibras  befel ; 
And  straight  the  spiteful  tiding  bears 
Of  all,  to  th*  unkind  widow's  ears.  80 

Democritus  ne'er  laugh'd  so  loud» 
To  see  bawds  carted  through  the  crowd. 
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Or  funerals  with  stately  pomp^ 
March  slowly  on  in  solemn  dump^ 
As  she  laughM  out,  until  her  back,  S5 

As  well  .as  sides,  was  like  to  crack. 
She  vow'd  she  would  go  see  the  sight, 
And  visit  the  distressed  Knight ; 
To  do  the  office  of  a  neighbour. 
And  be  a  gossip  at  his  labour  ;  90 

And  from  his  wooden  jail,  the  stocks^ 
To  set  at  large  his  fetter-locks. 
And  by  exchange,  parole,  or  ransom, 
To  free  him  from  th'  inchanted  mansion. 
This  b'ing  resolved,  she  calFd  for  hood  95 

And  usher,  implements  abroad 
Which  ladies  wear,  besides  a  slender 
Young  damsel  waiting  to  attend  her; 
All  which  appearing^  on  she  went. 
To  find  the  Knight  in  limbo  pent.  100 

And  't  was  not  long  before  she  found 
Him,  and  his  stout  Squire,  in  the  pound, 
Both  coupled  in  inchanted  tether. 
By  farther  leg  behind  together  : 
For  as  he  sat  upon  his  rump,  105- 

His  head  like  one  in  doleful  dump, 

u  2 
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Between  his  knees,  his  hands  apply'd 

Unto  his  ears  on  either  side ; 

And  by  him,  in  another  hole, 

Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jole  ;  1 10 

She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden 

Magician's  circle,  on  the  sudden, 

As  spirits  do  t'  a  conjurer. 

When  in  their  dreadful  shapes  th*  appear. 

No  sooner  did  the  Knight  perceive  her,      115 
But  straight  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
Inflam'd  all  over  widi  disgrace, 
To  be  seen  by  her  in  such  a  place  ; 
Which  made  him  hang  his  head^  and  scowU 
And  wink,  and  goggle  like  an  owl,  190 

He  felt  his  brains,  begin  to  swim, 
When  thus  the  dame  accosted  him  : 

This  place,  quoth  she,  they  say's  indianted,. 
And  with  delinquent  spirits  haunted, 
That  here  are  ty'd  in  chains,  and  scourg'd     194 
Until  their  guilty  crimes  be  purged  : 
Look,  there  are  two  of  them  appear. 
Like  persons  I  have  seen  somewhere. 
Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts,  ISO 
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With  saucer-eyes,  and  horns  :  and  some 

Have  heard  the  devil  beat  a  drum : 

But  if  our  eyes  are  not  false  glasses, 

That  give  a  wrong  account  of  faces  ; 

That  beard  and  I  should  be  acquainted,  IS6 

Before  *t  was  conjur*d  and  inchanted  ; 

For  though  it  be  disfigur'd  somewhat^ 

As  if  't  had  lately  been  in  cotobat, 

It  did  belong  to  a  worthy  Knight, 

Howe'er  this  goblin  is  ^Ome  by  *t.  lit) 

When  Hudibras  the  Lady  h^ard, 
Discoursing  thus  upon  his  beard, 
And  speak  with  such*  respect  and*  honor, 
Both  of  the  beard,  and  the  bfeard's  owner ; 
He  thought  it  best  to  set  as  good  145 

« 

A  face  upon  it  as  he  cou'd. 

And  thus  he  spoke :  Lady,  your  bright 

And  raidiant  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 

The  beard  *s  th'  identic  beard  you  knew. 

The  same  numerically  true :  1 30 

Nor  is  it  worn  by  fiend  or  elf, 

But  its  proprietor  himself. 

O  heav'ns  !  quoth  she,  can  that  be  true ; 
I  do  begin  to  fear  't  is  you  ; 
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Between  his  knees,  his  hands  apply'd 

Unto  his  ears  on  either  side ; 

And  by  him,  in  another  hole. 

Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jole  ;  1 10 

She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden 

Magician's  circle,  on  the  sudden. 

As  spirits  do  t'  a  conjurer. 

When  in  their  dreadful  shapes  th'  appear. 

No  sooner  did  the  Knight  perceive  her,      115 
But  stndght  he  feU  into  a  fever, 
InflamM  all  over  widi  disgrace, 
To  be  seen  by  her  in  such  a  place  ; 
Vhich  made  him  hang  his  head^  and  scowl, 
And  wink,  and  goggle  like  an  owl,  130 

He  felt  his  brains,  begin  to  swim, 
When  thus  the  dame  accosted  him  : 

This  place,  quoth  she,  thiey  say's  incfaanted*. 
And  with  delinquent  spirits  haunted, 
That  here  are  ty'd  in  chains,  and  scourg'd     195 
Until  tiieir  guilty  crimes  be  purged  : 
Look,  there  are  two  of  them  appear. 
Like  persons  I  have  seen  somewhere. 
Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts,  ISO 
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Between  his  knees,  his  hands  apply'd 

Unto  his  ears  on  either  side ; 

And  by  him,  in  another  hole, 

Afflicted  Ralpho,  cheek  by  jole  ;  1 10 

She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden 

Magician's  circle,  on  the  sudden, 

As  spirits  do  t'  a  conjurer. 

When  in  their  dreadful  shapes  th'  appear. 

No  sooner  did  the  Knight  perceive  her,      115 
But  straight  he  fell  into  a  fever, 
InflamM  all  over  widi  disgrace, 
To  be  seen  by  her  in  such  a  place  ; 
Which  made  him  hang  his  head^  and  scowl, 
And  wink,  and  goggle  like  an  owl,  190 

He  felt  his  brains  begin  to  swim. 
When  thus  the  dame  accosted  him  : 

This  place,  quoth  she,  they  say's  inchanted*. 
And  with  delinquent  spirits  haunted, 
That  here  are  ty'd  in  chains,  and  scourg'd     195 
Until  their  guilty  crimes  be  purged  : 
Look,  there  are  two  of  them  appear. 
Like  persons  I  have  seen  somewhere. 
Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts,  ISO 
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With  saucer-eyes,  and  horns  :  and  some 

Have  heard  the  devil  beat  a  drum : 

But  if  our  eyes  are  not  felse  glasses, 

That  give  a  wrong  account  of  faces  ; 

That  beard  and  I  should  be  acquainted,  lSi5 

Before  *t  was  conjur*d  and  inchanted  ; 

For  though  it  be  disfigur'd  somewhat^ 

As  if  't  had  lately  been  in  cotnbat, 

It  did  belong  to  a  worthy  Knight, 

Howe'er  this  goblin  is  GOme  by 't.  14b 

When  Hudibras  the  Lady  h^ard, 
Discoursing  thus  upon  his  beard, 
And  speak  with  such' respect  and*  honor, 
Both  of  the  beard,  and  the  bfeard's  owner ; 
He  thought  it  best  to  set  as  good  145 

A  face  upon  it  as  he  cou'd. 
And  thus  he  spoke :  Lady,  your  bright 
And  radiant  eyes  are  in  the  right ; 
The  beard  *s  th'  identic  beard  you  knew. 
The  same  numerically  true :  I JO 

Nor  is  it  worn  by  fiend  or  elf. 
But  its  proprietor  himself. 

O  heav'ns  !  quoth  she,  can  that  be  thie ; 
I  do  begin  to  fear  't  is  you  ; 
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Not  by  your  individual  whiskers,  1 55 

But  by  your  dialect  and  discourse, 

That  never  spoke  to  man  or  beast 

In  notions  vulgarly  exprest. 

But  what  m^ignant  star,  alas  ! 

Has  brought  you  both  to  this  sad  pass  ?  .1 60 

Quoth  he,  The  fortune  of  the  war, 
Which  I  am  less  afflicted  for, 
Than  to  be  seen  with  beard  and  face 
By  you  in  such  a  homely  case. 

Quoth  she,  Tbpse  need  not  be  ^ham'd      165 
For  being  honorably  maim'd  ; 
If  he  that  is  in  battle  conquered, 
Have  any  title  to  bis  own  beard, 
Tho'  yours  be  sorely  luggM  and  torn. 
It  does  your  visage  more  adorn,  170 

Than  if 'twere  prun'd,  and  starch'd,and  lander 'd. 
And  cut  square  by  the  Russian  standard, 
A  torn  beard  's  like  a  tatter'd  ensign. 
That  's  bravest  which  there  are  most  rents  in. 
That  petticoat  about  your  shoulders,  175 

Does  not  so  well  become  a  soldier's  ; 
And  I  'm  afraid  they  are  worse  handled  ; 
Altho'  i'  th*  rear,  your  beard  the  van  led : 
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And  those  unseemly  bruises  make 

My  heart  for  company  to  ake^  1 8iO 

To  see  so  worshipful  a  friend 

r  th'  pillory  set,  at  the  wrong  end. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  This  thing  caird  pain 
Is  (as  the  learned  Stoics  maintain) 
Not  bad  simplicitery  not  good ;  185 

But  merely  as  't  is  understood. 
Sense  is  deceitful,  and  may  feign, 
As  well  in  counterfeiting  pain 
As  other  gross  phenomenas. 
In  which  it  oft  mistakes  the  ease,  190 

But  since  th'  inunortal  intellect 
(That  *s  free  from  error  and  defect, 
Whose  objects  still  persist  the  same) 
Is  free  from  outward  bruise  or  maim. 
Which  nought  external  can  expose  193 

To  gross  material  bangs  or  blows ; 
It  follows,  we  can  ne'er  be  sure 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure ; 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  griev'd. 
As  by  the  fancy  is  believed.  900 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit. 
And  dy'd  of  mere  opinion  straight ; 


Others,  tho'  wQ^j^i^d  /lOfre  in  ve^^Qn^ 
Felt  no  contusion,  uQr  discnetiop* 

•  * 

A  Saxon  duke  did  gro\y  so  fat,  2Q6 

That  mice,  ^  historie$  relate. 

Ate  grots  ^^4  labyrinths  tp  dwell  in 

His  postic  part9>  without  his  feeling : 

Then  how  is  't  possible  a  kick 

Should  e'er  reach  tl^t  way  to  the  quick  ?       210 

Quoth  she,  |  gr^i^t  it  is  in  vain 
For  one  that 's  baited,  to  feel  paip, 
Because  the  pangs  hif  bo|[^^$  e|ic^ure, 
(^pntribute  noticing  to  the  cure  : 
Yet  honor  hurt  is  \^pflt  to  rage  ^15 

With  pain  no  med'ciae  can  assuage. 

Quoth  he,  That  ljonor*s  very  squeap^ishy 
That  takes  a  basting  fpir  a  blemish  ; 
]p*pr  what 's  more  honorable  th^n  9cax9, 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  ip  vfoxs  ?  320 

Some  have  been  beaten  till  they  know 
What  wood  a  cudgel 's  pf  by  th'  blow ; 
Some  kick'4}  until  \\\^y  pan  feel  whether       . 
,  A  shoe  be  Spanish  qx  ueat'3  leather ; 
And  yet  baye  m^t,  after  long  running,  226 

With  some  wbpin  th^y  have  taught  that  cunuing, 
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The  ferthest  way  abp^t  t'  p'erponie, 

I'  th'  end  does  prQy:e  the  ^iieare^t  hovf^^ ; 

By  laws  of  learned  4ue}U9tl9t 

They  that  are  bri)isM  mifh  wpp4  or  fisitSt        930 

And  think  one  keying  may  fi>r  oi^qe 

Suffice,  are  cowards  md  pollroons : 

« 

But  if  they  dare  engage  i*  a  seooiidf 

They're  stout  and  gftlUpt  fellows  reck<mMv ' .  . 

Th'  old  Romans  6%0dom  did  bestow,        33^ 
Ojir  princes  worship  with  a  Wqw  : 
King  Pyrrhus  curM  bi9  spl^a^e 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick* 
The  Negus,  wheu  some  mighty  lord 
Or  potentate  's  to  b^  restored  !|40 

And  pardon'd  for  some  great  offeiica, 
With  which  he  ^s  willing  to  disp«iBe  ; 
First  has  him  laid  upon  his  belly, . 
Then  beaten  back  ifin4  ^ide,  t-  a  jelly:   . 

m 

That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bcfWAt  945 

And  gives  thanks  fear  the  princely  blows. 

Departs  not  meanly  proud  and  boasting 

Of  his  magaificent  rib-jroasting. 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful. 

That  like  his  sword,  endures  the  anvil ;  9iO 
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And  justly  's  held  more  formidable, 

f 

The  more  his  valor  *8  malleable ; 

But  he  that  fears  a  bastinado, 

Will  run  away  from  his  own  shadow : 

And  tho'  I  *m  now  in  durance  fast,  9i5 

By  our  own  party  basely  cast, 

Ransom,  exchange,  parole  refus'd, 

And  worse  than  by  the  en'my  us'd, 

In  close  catastra  shut,  past  hope 

Of  wit,  or  valor,  to  elope :  260 

As  beards  the  nearer  that  they  tend 

To  th'  earth,  still  grow  more  reverend ; 

And  cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches. 

The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches  : 

rU  make  this  low  dejected  fate  965 

Advance  me  to  a  greater  height. 

Quoth  she,  Y'  have  almost  made  m*  in  love 
With  that  which  did  my  pity  move. 
Great  wits,  and  valors,  like  great  states. 
Do  sometimes  sink  with  their  own  weights:  S70 
Th'  extremes  of  glory  and  of  shame. 
Like  east  and  west  become  the  same : 
No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  th'  gallows. 
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But  if  a  beating  seem  so  brave,  275 

What  glories  must  a  whipping  have? 

Such  great  achievements  cannot  fail 

To  cast  salt  on  a  woman's  tail : 

For  if  I  thought  your  natural  talent 

Of  passive  courage  were  so  gallant,  280 

As  you  strain  hard  to  have  it  thought, 

I  could  grow  amorous,  and  dote. 

When  Hudibras  this  language  ]^eard, 
He  prickM  up  's  ears,  and  strokM  his  beard : 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour;  285 

Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flow'r : 
This  crisis  then  Til  $et  my  rest  on, 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question. 

Madam,  what  you  would  seem  to  doubt. 
Shall  be  to  all  the  world  tnade  out :  29^ 

How  I've  been  drubb'd,  and  with  what  spirit 
And  magnanimity  I  bear  it ; 
And  if  you  doubt  it  to  be  true, 
I'll  stake  myself  down  against  you ; 
And  if  I  fail  in  love  or  troth,  295 

Be  you  the  winner,  and  take  both* 

Quoth  she,  I've  heard  old  cunning  stager6 
Say,  fools  for  arguments  use  waiters  ; 
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And  tho*  I  praisM  y^mr  valor,  yet 

I  did  not  mean  to  baui%  youT  wit ;  SOO 

Which  if  you  have,  you  must  needs  know 

What  I  have  told  you  before  now. 

And  you  b'  experiment  have  prov'tJ, 

I  cannot  love  where  I  *m  belovM. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  *T  is  a  caprich,  305 

Beyond  th'  infliction  of  a  witch  ; 
So  cheats  to  play  with  those  still  aim, 
That  do  not  understand  the  game. 
Love  in  yoyr  heart  as  idly  burns. 
As  fire  in  antique  Roman  urns,  310 

To  warm  the  dead,  and  Vainly  light 
Those  only  that  see  nothing  by  't. 
Have  you  not  pow'r  to  entertain. 
And  render  love  for  love  again  ; 
As  no  man  can  draw  in  his  breath  315 

At  once,  and  force  out  air  beneath  ? 
Or  do  you  love  yourself  so  much. 
To  bear  all  rivals  else  a  grutch  ? 
What  fate  can  lay  a  greater  curse 
Than  you  upon  yourself  would  force;  390 

For  wedlock  without  love,  some  say, 
Is  but  a  lock  without  a  key : 
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It  is  a  kind  of  mpe  to  marry 

One  that  neglects,  or  cares  not  for  ye: 

For  what  does  make  it.  ravishment,  -    336 

But  b'ing  against  the  mindft  couseat  ? 

A  rape  that  is  tiie  more  inhuman, 

For  being  acted  by  a  woman. 

Why  are  you  fair  but  to  entice  us. 

To  love  you,  that  you  may  despise  us  ?         d30 

But  though  you  cannot  love,  you  say, 

Out  of  your  own  fanatic  way. 

Why  should. you  not  at  least  allow 

Those  that  love  yoa  to  do  so  too  ;.  . 

For  as  you  fly  me,  and  pursue  33A 

Love  more  averse,  so  I  do  you : 

And  am  by  your  own  doctrine  taught 

To  practise  what  yoa  call  a  &ult» 

Quoth  she.  If  what  you  say  is  true,  ^ 
You  must  fly  me  as- 1  do  you  i  S4iO 

But  ^t  is  not  what  we  do,  but  itoy, 
In  love  and  preaching  that  must  sway. 

Quoth  he.  To  bid  me  not  to  love^ 
Is  to  forbid  my  pulse  to  move. 
My  beard  to  grow,  my  ears  to  prick  up,        345 
Or,  when  I  /m  iu  a  fit,  to  kick  up :     , 
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Command  me^to  piss  out  the  moon, 

And  't  will  as  easily  be  done. 

Love's  pow'r  's  too  great  to  be  withstood 

By  feeble  human  flesh  and  blood.  350 

*T  was  he  that  brought^upon  his  knees 

The  hectoring  kill-cow  Hercules  ; 

Transform^  his  leagerJion's  skin 

T*  a  petticoat,  and  make  him  spin ; 

Seiz'd  on  his  club,  and  made  it  dwindle         365 

T*'  a  feeble  distaff  and  a  spindle. 

'T  was  he  that  made  emperors  gallants 

To  their  own  sisters,  and  their  aunts; 

Set  popes  and  cardinals  agog, 

To  play  with  pages  at  leap-frog.  360 

*T  was  he  that  gave  our  senate  purges, 

And  flux*d  the  House  of  many  a  burgess; 

Made  those  that  represent  the  nation. 

Submit,  and  suffer  amputation ; 

And  all  the  grandees  o'  th'  cabal  366 

Adjourn  to  tubs,  at  spring  and  fall. 

He  mounted  synod-men,  and  rode  'em 

To  Dirty-lane  and  Little  Sodom ; 

Made  'em  curvet,  like  Spanish  jennets. 

And  take  the  ring  at  Madam  — *~ 's ;  370 
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'T  was  he  that  made  St.  Francis  do 

Morie  than  the  devil  could  tempt  him  to ; 

In  cold  and  frosty  weather  grow 

EnamourM  of  a  wife  of  snow ; 

And  tho*  she  were  of  rigid  temper,  S75 

With  melting  flames  accost  and  tempt  her  ;    * 

Which  after  in  enjoyment  quenching, 

He  hung  a  garland  on  his  engine. 

Quoth  she,  ^f  love  have  these  effects, 
Why  is  it  not  forbid  our  sex  ?  380 

Why  is 't  not  damM  and  interdicted 
For  diabolical  and  wicked  ? 
And  sung,  as  out  of  tune,  against. 
As  Turk  and  Pope  are  by  the  saints  ? 
I  find  1  've  greater  reason  for  it  385 

Than  I  believ'd  before,  t'  abhor  it. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  These  sad  effects 
Spring  from  your  heathenish  neglecte 
Of  love's  great  pow'r,  which  he  returns 
Upon  yourselves  with  equal  scorns ;  390 

And  those  who  worthy  lovers  sleight, 
Plagues  with  preposterous  appetite. 
This  made  the  beauteous  Queen  of  Crete 
So  take  a  town*bull  for  her  sweet ; 
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And  from  her  greatness  stoop  so  low,  S95 

To  be  the  rt vhI  of  a  cow  : 

Others  to  prostitute  their  great  hearts, 

To  be  baboons'  and  mcmkeys'  sweetli'earts  ; 

Some  with  the  dev'l  himself  in  a  league  grow 

By 's  representative,  a  negro.  .400 

*T  was  this  made  vestal-maids  love*sick, 

And  venture  to-be  burie'd  quick : 

Some  by  their  fatheri,  and  their  brothers, 

To  be  made  mistresses  and.  mothers. 

'T  is  this  that  proudest  dames  enamours        405 

Of  lacquies,  and  valets  des  chambres  ;    . 

Their  haughty  stomachs  overcomes. 

And  make  therti  stoop  to  dirty  grooms; 

To  sleight  the  world,  and  to  disparage 

Claps,  issues,  itifamy,  and  rtiarriage,  410 

Quoth  she.  These  judgments  are  severe. 
Yet  such  as  I  should  rather  bear, 
Than  trust  nien  with  their  oaths,  or  prove 
Their  faith  and  secrecy  in  love. 

Says  he.  There  is  a  weighty  reason  415 

For  secrecy  in  love,  as  treason. 
Love  is  a  burglarer,  a  felon. 
That  in  the  window-eye  does  steal  in  * 
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To  rob  the  heart,  and  with  his  prey 

Steals  out  again  a  closer  way ;  490 

Which  whosoever  cw  discover, 

He 's  sure  (as  he  deserves)  to  suffer. 

Love  is  a  fire,  that  burns  and  sparkles 

In  men  as  nat'rally  as  in  charcoals. 

Which  sooty  chymists  stop  in  holes,  ^495 

When  out  of  wood  they  extract  coals ; 

So  lovers  should  their  passions  choke. 

That  though  they  bum,  they  may  not  smoke* 

'Tis  like  that  sturdy  thief  that  stole 

And  draggM  beasts  backwards  into 's  hole :    430 

So  Love  does  lovers,  and  us  men 

Draws  by  the  tail  into  his  den ; 

That  no  impression  may  discover,' 

And  trace  to  *s  cave  the  wary  lover. 

But  if  you  doubt  I  should  reveal  435 

What  you  intrust  me  under  seal, 

rU  prove  myself  as  close  and  virtuous 

As  your  own  secretary,  Albertus. 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  you  may  be  close 
In  hiding  what  your  aims  propose :  440 

Love-passions  are  like  parables. 
By  which  men  still  mean  something  else : 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Though  love  be  ^U  the  VfOiW^  preteliq^ 
^(gIley  *s  the-mytl^plogic;  aensie, 
The  real  substance  pf  the  shadow,  445 

Which  all  a^^rc^a  aiyli  courtship 's  ma4e  to.^ 

Thought  k^»  I  underst^MPrf  ycnnr  ptey, 
And  how  to  quit  you  yQujr  owo;  Way  : 
H^  that  will  wia  hits  daspie,  mu^t  do 
As  Love  doie^^i  wbea  he  be^ds  his  bow ;        4^0 
With  one  haAd  thj^uat  the  kdy  f|om, 
And:  wirth  thi$  Qth^r  p^U  her  hoco^ 
I  grant,  quothi  h^  wealth  19  a  gi^eat 
ProvoG^tiyQvtQ^  amorous,  h^at ; 
It  is  all  philtres,  wd  high  diet,  44S 

That  makes  love  ra^ipw4;,  and  ta  fly  oj^i 
*Tis  beauty  alwayisr  i^  th^  fl/^wer». 
That  buds  and  hloi^^iz^  ab  fourscore  : 
"I'ip  that  by  whiqh  ^^  sjua  anid  moou 
At  their  own  weapons  aire  u^donie :  4^0 

That  make^i  kjatght^f^^raiM::  t^U  ii|i  tia^o/Qes, 
And  lay  about  t^^ai  iin,  roH^i»pi^e& : 
Tis  virtue^,  \yiit,,ap4.  w«a«th>  a»d  all 
:llhat  men  divin^^^  ^4<  sgcifed  c^: 
For  what  is  worth  ipi  SM^y  tb^iig,,  4S6 

But  SO:  ii0i$:l^  WWl^/  asj  't  will,b|3ilg:  ?r 


Or  what  but  richfcd  id  thfete  knfOWriy 

Which  man  catf  solefy  caK  bis  owfl ; 

In  which  no  creature  goes  ins  half, 

Unless  it  be  to  squkit  and  hrugh  ?  ^(jf 

I  do  confess,  with  gpods^  and  land, 

IM  have  a  wife  at  secxnafd-^hand  ? 

And  such  you*  arfe :  nor  is 't  your  peifstm 

My  stomach's  set  so  sharp'  aiid  fiekce  oh' j  ■ '  • 

But  'tis  (your  bctt«f  part)  your  riches;  475 

That  my  enamoured  heatt  befwitches ; 

Let  me  your  fortune  biit  poissess, 

And  settle  your  peiisow  h6w  to  pldas^, 

Or  make  it  o'er  inrfrust  to'  th'  devM, 

You'll  find  me  reasoiiabte  and  civil.  4flft' 

Quoth  she,  I  like  this  plifinneds  better 
Than  false  mock-pasSioti,'  s^^eecH',  Or  leA^ri' 
Or  any  seat  of  qiiialm'  or  dfw^tth^' 
But  hanging  6f  yttiir^lf,*  or  dWWAing:: 
Your  only  way  with  vie  to-break  ♦STi' 

Your  mind,  is  biieaking  of  your  neck ; 
For  as  whefn  merchaiiWblieiik,'  o'erthmWn 
Like  nine-pini?,  they  strike  othem  doWn  ; 
So  that  would  break  my  heart,  T^hi(Jh*  dbrie. 
My  temptirig^fb«uh6  ifif  y6iir  o^.  490 

X  9 
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These  are  but  trifles  :  ev'ry  lover 

Will  damn  himself  over  and  over, 

And  greater  matters  undertake 

For  a  less  worthy  mistress'  sake  : 

Yet  they're  the  only  ways  to  prove  495 

Th'  unfeign'drealities  of  love ; 

For  he  that  hangs,  or  beats  out 's  brains. 

The  devil  *s  in  him  if  he  feigns. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  the  way's  too  rough 
For  mere  experiment  and  proof ;  500 

It  is  no  jesting  trivial  matter. 
To  swing  i*  th*  air,  or  douce  in  water. 
And,  like  a  water-witch,  try  love ; 
That's  to  destroy,  and  not  to  prove: 
As  if  a  man  should  be  dissected,  505 

To  find  what  part  is  disaffected. 
Your  better  way  is  to  make  over 
In  trust,  your  fortune  to  your  lover: 
Trust  is  a  trial ;  Jf  it  break, 
'Tis  not  so  desp'rate  as  a  neck  :  510 

Beside,  th'  experiment's  more  certain ; 
Men  venture  necks  to  gain  a  fortune : 
The  soldier  does  it  ev'ry  day 
(Eight  to  the  week)  for  six-pence  pay : 
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Your  pettifoggers,  damn  their  souls,  515 

To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools : 

And  merchants,  venturing  through  the  main, 

Slight  pirates,  rocks,  and  storms^  for  gain. 

This  is  the  way  I  'dvise  you  to  ; 

Trust  me,  and  see  what  I  will  do.  590 

Quoth  she,  I  should  be  loath  to  run 
Myself  all  th'  hazard,  and  you  none  ; 
Which  must  be  done,  unless  some  deed 
Of  yours  aforesaid  do  precede : 
Give  but  yourself  one  gentle  swing  535 

For  trial,  and  Til  cut  the  string  ; 
Or  give  that  rev'rend  head  a  maul. 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall ; 
To  show  you  are  a  man  of  mettle. 
And  rU  engage  myself  to  settle.  530 

Quoth  he.  My  head's  not  made  of  brass. 
As  Friar  Bacon's  noddle  was ; 
Nor  (like  the  Indian's  skull)  so  tough. 
That,  authors  say,  't  was  musket-proof : 
As  it  had  need  to  be,  to  enter  535 

As  yet  on  any  new  adventure  : 
You  see  what  bangs  it  hath  endur*d. 
That  would,  before  new  feats^  be  cur'd  : 
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^(it  if  that 's  ajl  you  s|:and  uppn. 

Here  strike  me  luck,  it  shajl  bp  doi^e.  540 

Ouoth  §he,  The  ^[latter  -s  not  $o  far  goi^p 
As  you  suppose  ;  two  words  ^q  a  bargaip  ; 
That  may  be  don^,  J^nd  tiipp  enough, 
"^hen  you  have  given  dq>vpright  proof : 
And  yet  'ti^  np  fantastic  pique  545 

I  have  to  Ipye,  nor  coy  dislijce  : 
*Tis  no  iniplicit,  i^ice  ayersipn 
T*  your  conversatipp,  mien,  or  pe^'soji ; 
But  a  just  fear,  le^t  you  should  prove 
JFalse  and  perfidious  in  loye  :  5^ 

For  if  I  thought  you  could  b.e  true, 
I  could  love  twic^  as  uiuch  as  you- 

Quoth  he,  IVIy  faith  is.  adamantine 
j^^  chains  of  destiny,  TH,  maintain  ; 
True  as  j^poUp  ever  spoke,  555 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak : 
And  if  you'll  giye  nyf  fl^m^e  but  vent, 
Now  in  close  hygger-muggierpentj^ 
^nd  shine  uppn  me  but  benignly. 
With  that  one,  and  th^t  other  pigsney,  63p 

The  sun  and  day  shall  sooner  part, 
^      Than  lov^  or  you  sha,ke  off  njy  U^^rt ; 
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The  sun,  that  shall  no  more  ditpeiio^ 

His  own,  but  your  bright  inflneiiM. 

ru  carve  your  ti«M  on  biyrl»  of  treM,  S6i 

With  true  love's  VnotA  and  flourishes  ; 

That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring, 

And  everlasting  flourishing ; 

Drink  ev*ry  letter  on  *t  in  stnm. 

And  make  it  bright  champagne  become.         37h 

Where-e'er  you  tfead^  your  fi30t  6hall  Set 

The  primrose  and  the  violet ; 

All  spices,  perfuciaM,  aikl  street  poW^lcM, 

Shall  borrow  from  youT  breath  their  odours  { 

Nature  her  charter  shall  rertenr,  *  .^5 

And  take  all  lives  of  thmgd  from  you ; 

The  world  depend  upon  yoiir  eye, 

And  when  you  frown  iiJ)on  it,  did; 

Only  our  love  shall  still  survive, 

New  worlds  and  natures  to  outlive ;  sio 

And  like  to  heralds'  moonsy  remiacm 

All  crescents,  without  ciiange  or  wane^. 

Hold,  hold,  quoth  sbe,  no  mote  of  tbi^v       ^ 
Sir  Knight,  you  take  your  aitt  amicds : 
For  you  wHl  find  it  ^  \mA  chapter  695 

To  catch  me  with  poetic  rapture. 
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In  which  your  mastery  of  art 

Doth  show  itself,  and  not  your  heart  ; 

^or  will  you  raise  in  mine  combustion, 

By  dint  of  high  heroic  fustian.  390 

3he  that  with  poetry  is  won, 

Is  but  a  desk  to  write  upon  ; 

And  what  men  say  of  her,  they  mean 

No  more  than  on  the  thing  they  lean. 

Some  with  Arabian  spices  strive  696 

T'  embalm  her  cruelly  alive  ; 

Or  season  her^  as  French  cooks  use 

Their  haut^o^s,  bouillies,  and  ragous : 

Use  her  so  barbarously  ill, 

To  grind  her  lips  upon  a  mill,  600 

Until  the  facet  doublet  doth 

Fit  their  rhymes  rather  than  her  mouth ; 

Her  mouth  compared  to  an  oyster's,  with 

A  row  of  pearl  in  't  *stead  of  teeth, 

Others  make  posies  of  her  cheeks,  605 

Where  red  and  whitest  colours  mix ; 

In  which  the  lily  and  the  rose 

For  Indian  lake  and  ceruse  goes. 

The  sun  and  moon  by  her  bright  eyes 

]£clips'd,  and  d^rken'd  in  the  skies,  610 
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Are  but  black  patches,  which  she  wears  , 

Cut  into  suns,  and  moons,  and  stars : 

By  which  astrologers,  as  well 

As  those  in  heav'n  above,  can  tell 

What  strange  events  they  do  foreshow  614 

Unto  her  under  world  below. 

Her  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

So  loud  it  deafens  mortal's  ears ; 

As  wise  philosophers  have  thought ; 

And  that's  the  cause  we  hear  it  not,  69O 

This  has  been  done  by  some,  who  those 

Th*  ador*d  in  rhyme,  would  kick  in  prose ; 

And  in  those  ribbands  would  have  hung. 

Of  which  melodiously  they  sung ; 

That  have  the  hard  fate  to  write  best  695 

Of  those  still  that  deserve  it  least ; 

It  matters  not  how  false,  or  forg'd. 

So  the  best  thi^gs  be  said  o^  th'  worst; 

It  goes  for  nothing  when  *t  is  said. 

Only  the  arrow's  drawn  to  th'  head,  630 

Whether  it  be  a  swan  or  goose 

They  level  at:  so  shepherds  use 

To  set  the  same  mark  on  the  hip 

Both  of  their  sound  and  rotten  sheep : 
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For  wits  that  cany  low  or  wide,  635 

Must  be  aim*d  higher,  or  beside 

The  mark,  which  else  they  ne'er  come  nighj 

But  when  they  take  their  aim  awry. 

But  I  do  wonder  you  should  choose 

This  way  t'  attack  me  with  your  muse,  ^^(S 

As  one  cut  out  to  pass  your  tricks  on 

With  fulhams  of  poetic  fiction  : 

I  rather  hopM  I  should  no  more 

Hear  from  you  o'  th'  gallanting  score  : 

For  hard  dry  bastings  us'd  to  prove  645 

The  readiest  remedies  of  lore, 

Next  a  dry  diet ;  but  if  those  fail, 

Yet  this  uneasy  loop-hold  jail, 

In  which  y'  are  hampered  by  the  fetlock, 

Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock  ;         650 

Wedlock,  that*s^  worse  than  any  hole  here. 

If  that  may  serve  you  for  a  cooler, 

T'  allay  your  mettle  all  agog 

Upon  a  wife,  the  heavier  clog  : 

Nor  rather  thank  your  gentler  fate,  655 

That  for  a  bruisM  or  broken  pate, 

Has  freed  you  fiom  those  knobs  that  grow 

Much  harder  on  the  marry'd  brow : 


But  if  no  dreftd  cm  cooj  your  coMreg^ 

From  veut'ring  on  that  dragoui  ttmn9^i      660 

Yet  give  me  quartep,  0jj4  advance. 

To  nobler  aims  yoiif  puissance: 

Level  at  beauty,  and  at  wit ;     , 

The  faireBit  mark  is  easiest  hit.         .    i 

Quoth  Hudibras,  I  'sfi  beforehand  666 

In  that  already,  with  yoyr  command ; 
For  where  does  beauty  and  high  wit  '■ 

But  in  your  conatdlation  meet? 

Quoth  she,  \V~faat  does  a  mateb  imply. 
But  likeness  and  equality  }    ■  '  676 

I  know  you  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  th'  yoke-fellow  of  yoUr  wit : 

Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts,  ' 

To  be  the  partner  of  your  pwts  ; 

A  grace,  whiijii  if  I  could  believe,  67s 

I've  not  the  coiDscienee  to  recaye. 
That  conscience,  quotb  Hudibras, 

Is  misinform'd ;  I'll  sfate  the  case ; 

A  man  may  be  9.  li^^  donor 

Of  any  thing  wheiieof  he's  owb»;  660 

And  may  confer  it  wh^e  he  lists, 

r  th' judgment  of  all  casuistt: 
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Then  wit  and  parts,  and  valour,  may 

Be  ali'nate,  and  made  away, 

By  those  that  are  proprietors,  685 

As  I  may  give  or  sell  my  horse. 

Quoth  she,  I  grant  the  case  is  true, 
And  proper  'twixt  your  horse  and  you ; 
But  whether  I  may  take,  as  well 
As  you  may  give  away,  or  sell.  690 

Buyers,  you  know,  are  bid  beware. 
And  worse  than  thieves  receivers  are. 
How  shall  I  answer  hue  and  cry. 
For  a  roan  gelding  twelve  hands  high. 
All  spurr'd  and  switched,  a  lock  on  's  hoof,    695 
A  sorrel  mane?     Can  I  bring  proof  [for. 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y'  were  sold 
And  in  the  open  market  toU'd  for ; 
And  should  I  take  you  for  a  stray, 
You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day,  700 

(Ere  I  can  own  you)  here  i*  th'  pound, 
Where,  if  y'  are  sought,  you  may  be  found : 
And  in  the  mean  time  I  must  pay 
For  all  your  provender  and  hay. 

Quoth  he,  It  stands  me  much  upon  705 

T*  enervate  this  objection, 
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And  prove  myself  by  topic  clear. 

No  gelding,  as  you  would  infer. 

Loss  of  virility  *s  averr'd 

To  be  the  cause  of  loss  of  beard,  710 

That  does  (like  embryo  in  the  womb) 

Abortive  on  the  chin  become. 

This  first  a  woman  did  invent. 

In  envy  of  man's  ornament, 

Semiramis  of  Babylon,  71^ 

Who  first  of  all  cut  men  o*  the  stone. 

To  mar  their  beards,  aud  laid  foundation 

Of  sow-gelding  operation. 

Look  on  this  beard,  and  tell  me  whether 

Eunuchs  wear  such,  or  geldings  either ;  720 

Next  it  appears  I  am  no  horse, 

That  I  can  argue  and  discourse ; 

Have  but  two  1^,  and  ne'er  a  tail. 
Quoth  she.  That  nothing  will  avail ; 

For  some  philosophers  of  late  here  79^ 

Write,  men  have  four  legs  by  nature. 

And  that 't  is  custom  makes  them  go 

Erroneously  upon  but  two ; 

As  'twas  in  Germany  made  good 

B'  a  boy  that  lost  himself  in  a  wood,  730 
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And  growing  doWtt  €  k  tti^i  Irai^  Wo^t 

With  wolves  upon  all  fbuf  to*  biint. 

As  for  your  reasons  dra\th'  ftcm  tails, 

Wei  cannot  say  tbey^re  t*iie  or  false, 

Till  you  explain  yowdeWi  and  show,  7SS 

B'  experiment,  *tis  so  op  no. 

Quoth  he.  If  youf^tl  join  issne  on  % 
rU  give  you  satisfect-ty  account; 
So  you  will  promise,  if  yoti  lose. 
To  settle  all,  and  be  niy  spouse.  740 

That  nevier  shall  be  done,  quoth  she, 
To  one  that  waAts  a  tail,:  by  me ; 
For  tails  by  nature  sure  were  meant. 
As  well  as  beards,- for  ornament; 
And  though  the  vulgar  count  them  homely,  746 
In  man  or  beast  they  are  so  comely,. 
So  genteel,  alamode,  and  handsomey 
rU  never  marry  one  that  wants  one; 
And  till  you  can  demonstrate  plainy 
You  have  one  equal  to  yoUr  mane,    .  7^0 

rU  be  torii  piece-meal  by  a-  horse j' 
Ere  rU  take  you  for  better  or  woreev 
The  Prince  of  Cambay^s  daily  food 
Is^  asp,  and  basiliski- and  toads  > 
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Which  makesk  him  hs^ve  so  strong  a  bdreath,    7^5 
Each  night  he  stinks  a  queea  to  death ; 
Yet  I  shall  rather  1^  in  's  arms 
Than  your*s,  on  any  other  terms. 

Quoth  he>  What  nature  ean  ^Skx^ 
I  shall  produce,  upon  my  word;  760 

And  if  she  ever  gave  that  boon 
To  man,  Ttt  prove  that  I  have  one ; 
I  mean  by  postulate  iUa^ioUi 
When  you  shall  ofier  jiuat  occasion. 
But  since  y*  have  yet  denied  t©  give  7Q& 

My  heart,  your  prisoner^  a  reprieve, 
But  made  it  sink  down  to  niy  hed,i 
Let  that  at  least  y-our  pity  feel ; 
And  for  the  sufferings  of  your  martyr. 
Give  its  poos  entestaiiaker.  qnarter ;  770 

And  by  dischargis^.  or  main^ise,  graqt 
Delivery  from  this  base,  restaraint. 

Quoth  she,  I  grieve  tasee  youR  leg 
Stuck  in  a  hole  her^  \ih&.  a  peg;, 
And  if  I  knew  which:  way  to  do  %.  773 

(i Your  honor  safe,).  I'd  let  you*  out.. 
That  dames  by  jaiWelivery* 
Of  errant  knight,  have,  b^n .  s^  free, 
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When  by  inchantment  they  have  beeni 

And  sometimes  for  it  too,  laid  in;  780 

Is  that  which  knights  are  bound  to  do 

By  order,  oath,  and  honor  too; 

For  what  are  they  renownM  and  famous  else. 

But  aiding  of  distressed  demoiselles  ? 

But  for  a  lady  no  wife  errant,  785 

To  free  a  knight,  we  have  no  warrant 

In  any  authentical  romance. 

Or  classic  author  yet  of  France ; 

And  rd  be  loath  to  have  you  break 

An  ancient  custom  for  a  freak,  790 

Or  innovation  introduce 

In  place  of  things  of  antique  use; 

To  free  your  heels  by  any  course 

That  might  be  unwholesome  to  your  spurs : 

Which  if  I  should  consent  unto,  795 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  do; 

For  *tis  a  service  must  be  done  ye. 

With  solemn  previous  ceremony: 

Which  always  has  been  us'd  to  ufiitie 

The  charms  of  those  who  here  do  lie:  800 

For  as  the  ancients  heretofore 

To  Honor's  temple  had  no  door, 
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But  that  which  through  Virtue's  lay; 

So  from  this  dungeon  there's  no  way 

To  honored  freedom,  but  by  passing  803 

That  other  virtuous  school  of  lashing. 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists» 

With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists ; 

In  which  they  for  a  while  are  tenants, 

And  for  their  ladies  suffer  penance:  810 

Whipping,  that's  Virtue's  governess, 

Tutoress  of  arts  and  sciences ; 

That  mends  the  gross^mistakes  of  Nature, 

And  puts  new  life  into  dull  matter; 

That  lays  foundation  for  renown,  813 

And  all  the  honors  of  the^own. 

This  suffer'd,  they  are  set  at  large. 

And  freed  with  honorable  discharge; 

Then  in  the  robes,  the  penitentials 

Are  straight  presented  with  credentials,         8S0 

And  in  their  way  attended  on 

By  magistrates  of  every  town  : 

And  all  repect  and  charges  paid. 

They're  to  their  ancient  seats  convey'd. 

Now,  if  you'll  venture,  for  my  sake,  895 

Tq  try  the  toughness  of  your  back, 

VOL.  I.  Y  . 
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And  suffer  (as  the  rest  have  done) 

The  laying  of  a  whipping  on ;    . 

(And  may  you  prosper  in  your  suit, 

As  you  with  equal  virtue  do  't ;)  830 

I  here  engage  myself  to  loose  ye, 

And  free  your  heels  from  caperdewsie. 

But  since  our  sex's  modesty 

Will  not  allow  I  should  be  by, 

Bring  me,  on  oath,  a  fair  account,  835 

And  honor  too,  when  you  have  done  't ; 

And  rU  admit  you  to  the  place 

You  claim  as  due  in  my  good  grace. 

If  matrimony  and  hanging  go 

By  dest'ny,  why  not  whipping  too  ?  840 

What  med'cine  else  can  cure  the  fits 

Of  lovers,  when  they  lose  their  wits? 

Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  styl'd. 

Then  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child. 

A  Persian  emperor  whipp'd  his  grannam,  84*5 
The  sea,  his  mother  Venus  came  on  ; 
And  hence  some  reverend  men  approve. 
Of  rosemary  in  making  love. 
As  skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  an4  with  Phrygian  dubs ;  850 
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Why  may  not  whipping  have  as  good 
A  grace,  performed  in  time  and  mood, 
With  comely  movements,  and  by  art, 
Raise  passion  in  a  lady's  heart  ? 
It  is  an  easier  way  to  make  866 

Love  by,  than  that  which  many  take. 
Who  would  not  rather  suflfer  whipping, 
Than  swallow  toasts  of  bits  of  ribbin  ? 
Make  wicked  verses,  treats,  and  faces. 
And  spell  names  over  with  bear  glasses  ?       86D 
Be  under  vows  to  hang  and  die 
Love's  sacrifice,  and  all  a  lie? 
With  China-oranges  and  tarts, 
And  whining  plays  lay  baits  for  hearts  ? 
Bribe  chambermaids  with  love  and  money,     865 
To  break  no  roguish  jests  upon  ye  ? 
For  lilies  limnM  on  cheeks  and  roses, 
With  painted  perfumes,  hazard  noses  ? 
Or,  venturing  to  be  brisk  and  wanton, 
Do  pennance  in  a  paper  lantern  ?  870 

All  this  you  may  compound  for  now 
By  suffering  what  I  offer  you : 
'Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  done 
By  knights  for  ladies  long  agone; 

Y  5 
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Did  not  the  great  La  Mancha  do  so  S75 

For  the  inhntA  Del  Tobosa  ? 

Did  not  th'  iUustr'ous  Bassa  make 

Himself  a  slave  for  Missa's  sak^  ? 

And  with  bull's  pizzle,  for  her  love, 

Was  tawnM  as  gentle  as  a  glove  ?  880 

Was  not  young  Florio  sent  (to  cool 

His  flame  for  Biancasiore)  to  school, 

Where  pedant  made  his  pathetic  bum 

For  her  sake  suffer  martyrdom  ?  ^  h 

Did  not  a  certain  lady  whip  885 

Of  late  her  husband's  own  lordship  ? 

And  tho'  a  grandee  of  the  house, 

ClawM  him  with  flindamental  blows  ; 

Tied  him  stark-naked  to  a  bed-post ; 

And  firk'd  his  hide,  as  if  sh'  had  rid  post ;      890 

And  after  in  the  sessions-court, 

Where  whipping 's  judged,  had  honor  for  't  ? 

This  swear  you  will  perform,  and  then 

rU  set  you  from  th'  inchanted  den, 

And  the  magician's  circle,  clear.  895 

Quoth  he,  I  do  profess  and  swear? 
And  will  perform  what  you  enjoin 
Or  uiay  I  never  see  you  mine. 
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Amen^  quoth  she,  then  turnM  about, 
And  bid  her  squire  let  him  out.  90Q 

But  ere  an  artist  could  be  found 
T'  undo  the  charms  another  bound, 
The  sun  grew  low,  and  left  the  skies, 
Put  down,  some  write,  by  ladies'  eyes ; 
The  moon  puU'd  off  her  veil  of  light,  905 

That  hides  her  face  by  day  from  sight, 
(Mysterious  veil,  of  brightness  made. 
That's  both  her  lustre  and  her  shade,) 
And  in  the  lantern  of  the  night. 
With  shining  horns  hung  out  her  light ;         910 
For  darkness  is  the  proper  sphere. 
Where  all  false  glories  use  t'  appear. 
The  twinkling  stars  began  to  muster. 
And  glitter  with  their  borrowed  lustre  ; 
While  sleep  the  weary'd  world  relieved,  915 

By  counterfeiting  death  reviv'd. 
His  whipping  pennance  till  the  morn. 
Our  vot'ry  thought  it  best  t'  adjourn. 
And  not  to  carry  on  a  work 
Of  such  importance  in  the  dark,  920 
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With  erring  haste,  but  rather  stay, 
And  do  *t  in  th'  open  face  of  day  ; 
And,  in  the  mean  time,  go  in  quest 
Of  next  retreat  to  take  his  rest* 


^BT? 


NOTE  S 


HISTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


PART  II.    CANTO  I. 


V.  1.  But  noWy  €  observe,  Sec]  The  focginiiing  of  this  Second 
Part  may,  perhaps,  seem  strange  and  abrupt  to  those  who  do 
not  know  that  it  was  writien  on  purpose,  in  imitation  of  Yiiv 
gily  who  begins  the  fourth  book  of  his  iEneid  in  the  very  same 
manner. 

y.  9.  Is  *t  not  enough  to  make  one  strange.l    In  the  West  of 
England,  to  make  one  strange  implies  to  make  one  wonder. 
y.  13-4.  Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloMd, 

And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind.'}  Alluding, 
probably,  to  Don  Quixote's  account  of  the  enchanted  Dulcinea's 
flying  from  him  hke  a  whirlwind  in  Montesino's  Cave. 

y,  17.  Till  drawing  blood  o*  ih*  dames,  like  witches.}  It  was  a 
vulgar  opinion,  that  a  witch  could  have  no  power  OTcr  a  person 
who  had  drawn  her  blood.  To  this  Shakespeare  alludes,  in  his 
Henry  yi.  Part  1.  when  Talbot,  upon  Pucelle's  appearing,  is 
made  to  speak  as  follows : 

**  Here,  here,  she  comes :  111  have  about  with  thee, 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam ;  I'll  conjure  thee. 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thou  art  a  witch. 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  ser^tL" 
And  Cleveland,  in  his  Rebel  Scot,  sajs, 
"  Scots  are  like  witches,  do  but  wet  your  pen, 

Scratch  till  the  blood  come,  ^e/11  not  hurt  you  then.'' 
y.  23^.  Some  force  whole  regions,  in  despite 

(y  geography,  to  chtmge  their  iUe,}    This  is  a  satiiv 
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upon  the  dramatic  poets  for  their  frequent  violations  of  the  unities 
of  time  and  place.  The  canon,  in  Don  Quixote,  makes  this  ob- 
servation to  the  curate,  in  bis  dissertation  upon  plays :  '^  What 
shall  I  say  in  regard  to  the  time  in  which  those  actions  they 
represent  might  or  ought  to  have  happened ;  having  seen  a  play, 
in  which  the  first  act  begins  in  Europe,  tbe  second  in  Asia,  and 
the  third  ended  in  Africa ;  probably,  if  there  had  been  another 
act,  they  had  carried  it  to  America." 

V.  32.  whilom,']    Formerly,  or  some  time  ago. 

y.  34.  y*clep'd  Fame.]    Called  or  named.    The  word  is 

often  used  by  Chaucer  and  other  old  English  writers. 
*^  He  may  be  ycleped  a  god  for  his  miracles." 
v.  47-8.  That  like  a  thin  camelion  hoards 

Herself  on  air,  &c.]  According  to  the  vulgar  notiun, 
in  Butler's  time,  the  camelion  was  supposed  to  live  on  air,  and 
this  makes  the  simile  very  just : 

'*  As  the  camelion,  who  is  known 
To  have  no  colours  of  his  own, 
But- borrows  from  his  neighbour's  hue, 
His  white  or  black,  his  green  or  blue."    Prior. 
So  Fame  represents  herself,  as  black  or  white,  false  or  true,  as  she 
is  disposed.    Gay,  in  his  fable  of  the  Spaniel  and  the  Camelion, 
has  the  following  lines : 

" different  is  thy  case  and  mine ; 

With  men  at  least  you  sup  and  dine. 
Whilst  I,  condemned  to  thinnest  fare, 
^  .     Like  those  I  flattered,  live  on  air." 
V.  48.  —  and  eats  he9*  words.]    The  beauty  of  this.  War- 
burton  very  accurately  remarks,  consists  in  the  double  meaning. 
The  first  alludes  to  Fame's  living  on  report;  the  second  is  an  in-, 
sinuation,  that  if  a  report  is  narrowly  inquired  into,  and  traced  up 
to  the  original  author,  it  is  made  to  contradict  itself. 

y.  49.  Upon  her  slundders  wings  she  wears.]  Alluding  to  yirgil's 
description  of  Fame,  ^Eneid  ly. 

^*  Swift  in  her  walk,  more  swift  her  winged  haste, 
A  monstrous  phantom,  horrible  and  vast. 
As  many  plumes  as  raise  her  lofty  flight, 
So  many  piercing  eyes  enlarge  her  sight : 
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Millions  of  opening  mouths  to  Fame  beloqg. 
And  every  moath  is  famish'd  with  a  tongue. 
And  round  with  list'ning  ears  the  plague  is  hung.'' 

V.  33.  • WeUdnJ]    Sky. 

y.  55.  With  letters  hung,  like  eastern  pigeons,]  Dr.  Heylin, 
speaking  of  the  caravans  of  Bagdad,  observes,  *'  That  to  commu- 
nicate the  success  of  their  business  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came,  they  make  use  of  young  pigeons,  which  is  done  after  this 
manner :  when  the  hen  pigeon  sitteth,  or  hath  any  young,  they 
take  the  cock,  and  set  him  in  an  open  cage ;  when  they  have  tra- 
velled a  day's  journey,  they  let  him  go  at  liberty,  and  he  straight 
flieth  home  to  his  mate ;  when  they  have  trained  him  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  there  be  occasion  to  send  any  advertise- 
ments, they  tie  a  letter  about  one  of  their  necks,  which  at  theh 
return  is  taken  off  by  some  of  the  house,  advertised  thereby  of 
the  state  of  the  caravan.  The  like  also  is  used  betwixt  Onpus 
and  Balsora." 

y.  64.  And  cows  of  monsters  brought  to  bed,]  The  Diumals, 
Mercuries,  and  other  newspapers  of  the  times,  abounded  in  mar- 
vellous relations  of  monstrous  births  and  prodigies,  which  the 
vulgar  were  credulous  enough  to  believe  portended  great  changes 
in  church  and  state,  as  if  such  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature 
were  only  peculiar  to  the  times  of  civil  convulsion^ 

y.  65.  Cf  hail-stones  big  as  puUefs  eggs.]  This  probably  was 
meant  for  an  allusion  to  a  memorable  storm  of  hail  in  and  about 
Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire,  June  0,  1645,  in  which  ''  some 
of  the  hail-stones  were  as  big  as  small  hen  eggs,  and  the  least  as 
big  as  musket-bullels.'' 

y.  77.  This  tattling  gossip.]  Cotton,  in  his  yirgU  Tmyestie, 
gives  the  following  humorous  description  of  Fame,  which  it  is 
more  than  probable  Butler  had  in  his  eye,  when  he  composed  his 
own. 

^'  At  thi9,  a  wench  call'd  Fame  flew  out, 
To  all  the  good  towns  round  about ; 
This  Fame  was  daughter  to  a  crier, 
That  whilom  livM  in  Carthagesliire ; 
A  little  prating  slut,  no  higher 
When  Dido  lirst  arhv'd  at  Tyre, 
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Than  thif  — —  but  in  a  few  year*  ipacc 

Grown  up  a  lusty,  strapping  lass : 

A  long  and  lazy  queen,  I  ween, 

Was  not  brought  up  to  sew  and  spin, 
,     Nor  any  kind  of  housewifery 

To  ^\  an  honest  living  by ; 

But  saunter'd  idly  up  and  down. 

From  house  to  house,  and  town  to  town. 

To  spy  and  listen  after  uews, 

Which  she  so  mischieyously  brews, 

That  still  whatever  she  sees  or  hears, 

Sets  folks  together  by  the  ears. 

This  baggage,  that  still  took  a  pride  to 

Slander  and  backbite  poor  Queen  Dido, 

Because  the  Queen  once,  in  detection. 

Sent  her  to  the  mansion  of  correction ; 

Glad  she  had  got  this  tale  by  th'  end. 

Runs  me  about  to  foe  and  friend. 

And  tells  ^em  that  a  fellow  came 

From  Troy,  and  such  a  oue  his  name, 

To  Tyre,  about  a  fortnight  since, 

Whom  Dido  feasted  like  a  prince ; 

Was  with  him  always  day  and  night. 

Nor  could  endure  him  from  her  sight  ; 

And  that  'twas  tliought  she  meant  to  marry  him; 

At  this  rate  talked  the  foul-mouthM  carrion/' 
y.  81.    Democritus  n^er  laughed  so  Zouc?.]     Democritus  was  a 
citizen  of  Abdera,  and  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  laughing 
philosopher,  from  laughing  at  those  who  were  too  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  riches  and  honor. 

V.  95.  ■  she  calVd  for  hood,]    The  hood  was  an  article  of 

female  dress  in  Charles  II.  time,  which  came  over  the  cap  and 
head,  and  might,  if  occasion  required,  conceal  the  wearer's  face. 
y.  111-2.  She  came  upon  him  in  his  wooden 

Magician's  circle,  on  the  sudden,]  A  former  commen- 
tator upon  Hudibras  observes  upon  this  passage,  ''That  there 
was  never  certainly  a  pleasanter  scene  imagined  than  this  before 
us :  it  is  the  most  diverting  incident  in  the  whole  poem.    The  un- 
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lucky  and  unexpected  visit  of  the  lady,  the  attitude  and  surprise 
of  the  Knight,  the  confusion  and  blushes  of  the  lover,  and  the  sa- 
tirical raillery  of  the  mistress,  are  represented  in  lively  colours^ 
and  conspire  to  make  this  interview  wonderfully  pleasing. 

V.  119-20.  -^ andscowly 

And  itoifik,  and  goggle,  like  an  owlJ]      In  the  first 
copy  of  Panegyric  Verses  upon  T.  Coryat  and  his  Crudities,  are 
the  following  Hues,  which  may  perhaps  have  suggested  to  our 
poet  the  thought  of  comparing  his  hero  to  the  bird  of  Minerva : 
''  When  ladies  did  him  woo, 
Tliough  they  did  smile,  he  seem'd  to  scowl. 
As  doth  the  broad-fac'd  fowl, 
That  sings,  to-whit,  to-whoo." 
V.  131-2.  -  and  wme 

Have  heard  the  devil  heat  a.  drum.^  In  GranviFs  Sad- 
ducismus  Triiunphans,  there  is  a  narrative  concerning  the  famed 
disturbances  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Mompesson,  'esq.  at  Ted- 
worth,  in  Wilts,  occasioned  by  its  being  haunted  with  evil  spirits, 
and  the  beating  of  a  drum  invisibly  every  night  from  February, 
16G2,  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  after.  To  this  story,  wliich 
mad^  a  considerable  noise  at  the  time,  Oldham  alludes  in  one  of 
his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  where,  speaking  of  the  Popish  holy 
water,  he  says,  • 

"  One  drop  of  this,  if  used,  had  power  to  fray 
The  legions  from  the  hogs  of  Gadara : 
This  would  have  silenc'd  quite  the  Wiltshire  drum. 
And  made  the  prating  fiend  of  Mascon  dumb." 
V.  169.  Tho*  yours  he  sorely  lugged  and  totm,]    It  should  be  n^* 
membered  that  beards,  in  our  Knight's  time,  were  considered  as  » 
very  grave  and  venerable  ornament,  and  therefore  any  person 
coming  into  company  with  his  beard  disordered,  would  have  made 
as  bad,  if  not  a  worse  appearance,  than  if  one  should  now  show 
himself  with  his  wig  awry. 

V.  171.  Than  if  't  were  pruned,  and  starcKd,  and  lander'd.']  The 
dressing  of  the  beards,  in  our  Knight's  days,  probably  occupied  as 
much  time,  or  more,  than  is  now  bestowed  on  the  head.  Taylor, 
the  water  poet,  thus  humorously  describes  the  great  variety  of 
beards  in  his  time : 
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**  Now  a  few  lines  to  pap«r  I  will  put. 
Of  men's  beards  strange  and  variable  eat, 
In  which  there's  some  that  take  as  vain  a  pride 
As  almost  in  oil  other  things  beside ; 
Some  are  reap'd  most  substantial  like  a  brush. 
Which  makes  a  nat'ral  wit  known  by  the  bush ; 
And  in  my  time  of  some  men  I  have  heard, 
Whose  wisdom  have  been  only  wealth  and  beard ; 
Many  of  these  the  proverb  well  doth  fit, 
Which  says,  Bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit : 
Some  seem  as  they  were  starched  sti£f  and  fine. 
Like  to  the  bristles  of  some  angry  swine ; 
And  some,  to  set  their  love's  desire  on  edge. 
Are  cut  and  prun'd,  like  to  a  quick-set  hedge ; 
Some  like  a  spade,  some  like  a  fork,  some  square. 
Some  round,  some  mowM  like  stubble,  some  stark  bare. 
Some  sharp,  stUetto-fashion,  dagger-like, 
That  may,  with  whispering,  a  man's  eyes  outpike ; 
Some  with  the  hammer  cut,  or  Roman  T, 
Their  beards  extravagant  reform'd  must  be ; 
Some  with  the  quadrate,  some  triangle-fashion, 
Some  circular,  some  oval  in  translation  ; 
Some  perpendicular  in  longitude. 
Some  like  a  thicket  for  their  crassitude : 
That  heights,  depth,  breadths,  triform,  square,  oval,  round. 
And  rules  geometrical  in  beards  are  found." 
y*  172.  And  cut  square  hy  the  Russian  stmndard,']    Previous  to 
the  reign  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  the  Russians  universally  wore 
beards,  and  considered  them  as  a  great  ornament  to  the  face.  But 
that  monarch  compelled  them  to  part  with  their  beards,  sometimes 
by  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  them,  and  at  others  by  orderfng  those 
he  found  with  beards  to  have  them  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  or 
shaved  with  a  blunt  razor,  which  drew  the  skin  after  it;  and  by' 
these  n^eans  scarce  a  beard  was  left  in  the  kingdom  at  his  death  : 
but  such  a  veneration  had  the  people  for  these  ensigns  of  gravity,* 
that  many  of  them  carefully  preserved  their  beards  in  their  cabi- 
nets, to  be  buried  with  them ;  imagining,  perhaps,  they  should 
make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the  grave  with  their  naked  chins. 
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v.  183-4-641. tMs  tkimg  eaWdjmin 

Is  (oi  the  learned  Stoics  mmniain) 

Not  had  simplicity,  nor  goody 

Bui  msrefy  as  His  wsderstoodJl  The  Stoic  philo- 
M^;)lier8  maintaiiied  timt  pain  is  no  real  evil,  bat  that  a  wise  man 
is  happy  in  the  midst  of  tortores,  is  always  the  same,  and  is  al- 
ways joyinl.  Notwitiistandtng^  the  banter  which  oar  poet  attempts 
to  pat  apon  them  here,  the  Stoics  were,  doabtless,  the  greatest  phi- 
V>sophers  of  all  antiqaity.  Less  intent  than  other  i^nlosophers 
upon  fnyolous  and  often  dai^^^tms  specnlations,  they  devoted  i 
their  studies  to  the  clearing  up  of  those  great  principles  of  mora- 
lity which  are  the  firmest  supports  of  society ;  and,  in  consequence, 
they  were  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  primitive  fathers  of  the 
church. 
y.  2(^-2.  Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit. 

And  died  ef  mere  opinion  straight,]  A  very  entertain- 
ing history  might  be  written  upon  the  force  of  the  imagination,  as 
exemplified  in  the  remarkable  effects  both  of  fear  and  joy  on  dif- 
ferent constitutions.  In  the  Athenian  Oracle  it  is  related,  that  a 
trial  of  the  former  kind  was  made  upon  a  condemned  malefactor 
in  the  following  manner :  **  A  dog  was  by  sm^geons  let  blood,  and 
suffered  to  bleed  to  death  before  him ;  the  surgeons  talking  all  the 
while,  and  describing  the  gradual  loss  of  blood,  and,  of  course,  a 
gradual  faintness  of  the  dog,  occasioned  thereby :  and  just  before 
the  dog  died,  they  said,  unanimously.  Now  he  is  going  to  die. 
They  told  the  malefactor,  that  he  was  to  be  bled  to  death  in  the 
same  way ;  and,  accordingly,  blindfolded  him,  and  tied  up  his  arm, 
then  one  of  them  thrust  a  lancet  into  his  arm,  but  puiposeiy  . 
missed  the  vein  :  however,  they  soon  began  to'  describe  the 
poor  man's  gradual  loss  of  blood,  and,  of  course  a  gradual 
faintness  occasioned  thereby :  and  just  before  the  su]^K>8ed  mi- 
nute of  his  death,  tiie  surgeons  said,*  unanimously.  Now  he  dies. 
The  malefactor  thought  all  this  real,  and  died  by  mere  conceit, 
though  he  had  not  lost  above  twenty  drops  of  blood.^ — Another 
story,  to  the  same  purpose,  is  thus  related  by  Howell,  in  his  Fa- 
miliar Letters.  *'  When  the  Duke  of  Alva  went  to  Brussels, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  tumults  in  the  Netherlands,  he  had  sat 
down  before  Holit,  in  Flanders,  and  th«re  was'a  prdvQst^nanlNil 
*n  the  army,  who  was  a  fiivorite  of  his,  and  this  provost  had  put 
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tome  to  death  by  secret  commissioii  from  the  dake.     There  was 
one  Captain  Bolea  in  the  army,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
provost,  and  one  evening  late,  he  went  to  the  said  captain's  tent, 
and  brought  with  him  a  confessor  and  an  executioner,  as  was^  bis 
custom.    He  told  the  captain,  that  he  was  come  to  execute  his 
excellency's  commission  and  martial  law  upon  him ;  the  captain 
started  up  suddenly,  his  hair  standing  at  an  end,  and  being 'struck 
with  amazement,  asked  him  wherein  be  had  offended  the  duke  ? 
The  provost  answered^  Sir,  I  come  not  to  expostulate  with  yoiiy 
but  to  execute  my  commission,  therefore,  I  pray,  prepare  your- 
self, for  there  is  your  ghostly  father  and  executioner :  so  he  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  the  priest,  and  having  done,  the'hang^ani 
going  to  put  the  halter  about  his  neck,  the  provost  threw  it  away, 
and  breaking  into  a  laughter,  told  him,  There  was  no  such  thing, 
and  that  he  had  done  this  to  try  his  courage,  how  he  could  bear 
the  terror  of  death :  the  captain  looked  ghastly  upon  him,  and  said. 
Then,  sir,  get  out  of  my  tent,  for  you  have  done  me  a  very  ill  ofiSce. 
The  next  morning  the  said  Captain  Bolea,  though  a  young  man, 
of  about  thirty,  had  his  hair  all  turned  grey,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  world,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  himself,  who  questioned  him 
about  it,  but  he  would  confess  nothing.    The  next  year  the  duke 
was  revoked,  and  in  his  journey  to  the  court  of  Spain,  he  was  to 
pass  by  Saragossa,  and  this  Captain  Bolea  and  the  provost  went 
along  with  him  as  his  domestics*    The  duke  being  to  repose  some 
days  in  Saragossa,  the  young  old  Captain  Bolea  told  him  that  there 
was  a  thing  in  that  town  worthy  to  be  seen  by  his  excellency, 
which  was  a  Casa  de  LocoSy  a  Bedlam-house ;  for  there  was  not  the 
like  in  Christendom.    Well,  said  the  duke^  go  and  tell  the  warden 
I  will  be  there  to-morrow,  in  the  afternoon,  and  wish  him  to  be  in 
the  way.     The  captain  having  obtained  this,  went  to  the  warden 
and  told  him  that  the  duke  would  come  to  visit  the  house  the  next 
di^,  and  the  chiefest  occasion  that  moved  him  to  it  was,  that  he 
had  an  unruly  provost  about  him,  who  was  subject  oftentimes  to 
fits  of  phrensy„  and  because  he  wished  him  well,  he  had  tried  di-> 
vers  means  to  cure  him,  but  all  would  not  do,  therefore  he  would 
try  whether  keeping  him  close  in  Bedlam,  for  some  days,  would  do 
him  any  good.    The  next  day  the  duke  came  with  a  ruflSing  train 
captains  after  him^  amoi^t  whom  was  the  said  provost,  Teiy 
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shining  brave.  Being  entered  into  the  house,  about  the  duke's 
perBOOy  Captain  Bolea  told  the  warden  (pointing  at  the  provost) 
thi^f  9  the  man ;  so  he  took  him  aside  into  a  dark  lobby,  where  he 
had  placed  some  of  his  men,  who  muffled  him  in  his  cloak,  seized 
upon  his  gilt  sword,  with  his  hat  and  feather,  and  so  hurried  him 
down  into  a  dungeon.  The  provost  had  lain  there  two  nights  and 
A  day,  and  it^ifterwards  happened  that  a  gentleman  coming  out  o^ 
curiosity  to  see  the  house,  peeped  in  at  a  small  grate  where  the 
provost  was.  The  provost  conjured  him,  as  he  was  a  Christian,  to 
go  and  tell  the  Duke  of  Alva,  that  his  provost  was  clapped  up, 
nor  could  he  imagine  why.  The  gentleman  did  the  errand,  where- 
at the  duke  being  astonished,  sent  for  the  warden,  with  his  pri- 
soner ;  so  he  brought^the  provost  en  querpo,  madman  like,  full  of 
straws  and  feathers,  before  the  duke,  who,  at  the  sight  of  him, 
breaking  out  into  laughter,  asked  the  warden  why  he  had  made 
him  his  prisoner.  Sir,  said  the  warden,  it  was  by  virtue  of  your 
excellency's  commission  brought  me  by  Captain  Bolea.  Bolea 
stepped  forth,  and  told  the  duke,  Sir,  you  have  often  asked  me 
how  these  hairs  of  mine  grew  so  suddenly  grey ;  I  have  not  re- 
vealed it  yet  to  any  soul  breathing,  but  now  I  will  tell  it  to  your 
excellency,  and  so  fell  a  relating  the  passage  in  Flanders.  And, 
sir,  said  he,  I  have  been  ever  since  beating  my  brains  how  to  get 
an  equal  revenge  of  him,  and  I  thought  no  revenge  to  be  more 
equal  or  corresponding,  now  that  you  see  he  hath  made  me  old  be- 
fore my  time,  than  to  make  him  mad  if  I  could,  and  had  he  stayed 
some  days  longer  close  prisoner  in  the  Bedlam-house,  it  might 
haply  have  wrought  some  impression  on  his  pericranium.  The 
duke  was  so  well  pleased  vi  ith  the  story,  and  the  wittiness  of  the 
revenge,  that  ho  made  them  both  friends;  and  Captain  Bolea 
afterwards  lived  to  be  upwards  of  ninety  years  of- age.'' — Eptstolm 
Ho-EUancB,  Sect.  iv.  Lett,  xxviii. 

y.  20&-6.  A  Saxon  duke  did  grow  90  fat 

That  mice,  &c.]  The  story  to  which  Butler  here  al- 
ludes, is  that  of  Hatto,  Bishop  of  Mentz,  who,  according  to  some 
chronicles,  grew  so  fat  that  he  was  devoured  by  mice.  In  the 
JLiollards'  tower,  at  Lambeth,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Wick- 
liffites,  one  of  those  unfortunate  persons,  confined  in  an  under- 
ground dungeon,  was  devoured  by  rats. 
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V.  236^.  TK  old  Ronmufireedomdidbeitouf, 

(harprmoetymMpfWiikablow.']    The  old  RomaB^ 
hftd  TariouB  methods  of  mannmittiDgy  or  bestowing  freedom  on 
"their  slaves.    The  most  common  method  was  striking  them  with  a 
fod  called  mudictOy  and  declaring  them  from  that  time  free.    The 
word  vindicUt  was  derived  from  Y indioius,  a  slave,  who,  discover* 
ing  Innins  Bnitns'  desig^n  of  delivering  np  the  gates  of  Rome  to 
Sextos  Tarqninins,  was  rewarded  by  the  senate  for  his  fidelity,  and 
made  fr«e  ;  and  from  him  the  rod  laid  upon  the  head  of  a  slave, 
wlien  made  free,  was  called  vindieia*    ''  Our  princes  worships  wUh 
u  hhw,*'    When  tt^e  King  confers  the  honor  of  knighthood,  lie 
htys  his  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  the  person  to  be  knighted,  and 
jays,  **  Rise,  Sir  J' 

V.  237-9.  King  Pyrrhus  cwr*d  his  splenetic     ' 

And  testy  courtiers  wfth  a  kickJ]     Pliny  says,  that 
Pyrrhns,  King  of  Epirus,  cured  the  spleen  with  the  tonch  of  the 
toe  of  his  right  foot.    A  modem  wit,  in  an  epigram  on  the  Dit- 
misfion  of  a  Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber  by  his  present  majesty, 
who  subsequently  bestowed  a  pension  upon  him,   has  a  similar 
thought : 
**  When  a  king  gives  a  courtier  a  kick  on  the  breech, 
And  bids  him  turn  out  for  a  son  of  a  b— ch, 
A  kiss  from  his  hand,  with  an  office  to  boot. 
Will  atone  for  the  injury  done  by  his  foot ; 
Yet  a  kiss  from  his  hand,  unless  honor's  a  farce. 
Is  a  very  odd  cure  for  a  kick  on  the  a-se.'' 
y.  239.  The  Negus,  when  same  mighty  Lard.'}    The  Negus  is 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia.    Le  Blanc,  speaking 
of  him  in  his  Travels,  part  ii,  chap.  iv.  p.  190.  edit.  1660,  says, 
'*  If  a  nobleman  is  found  guilty  of  a  crime,  the  king  leads  him  to 
his  chamber,  where  being  disrobed,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  beg^- 
ging  pardon,  he  receives  from  the  king's  own  hand  certain  stripes,  ' 
more  or  fewer,  in  proportion  to  the  crime  or  services  he  hath  done : 
which  done,  he  revests,  kisses  ihe  king's  feet,  and  with  all  humi- 
lity thanks  him  for  the  favor  received." 

V.  259.  In  close  catastra  shut.]    A  cage  or  prison  in  which  the 
Romans  locked  up  the  slaves  that  were  to  be  sold. 
y .  975-6.  But  if  a  beaiing  seem  so  brave. 

What  glories  must  a  whipping  have.\  .  The  widow  pro- 
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bably  alluded  to  the  whipping  idiich  dancho  wai  cmiimaiided  to 
inflict  upon  himself,  in  order  to  procure  the  disenchantment  of 
Dttlcinea  del  Toboso,  as  described  in  Don  Quixote,  part  ii.  book 
ill.  chap.  iiL 

**  In  order  to  recover  and  restore  , 

Thy  peerless  mistress  to  her  former  iiate, 

SanchOy  tiiy  faithful  squire,  must  undergo 

Three  thousand  and  three  hundred  stripes,  apply'd 

To  his  posteriors,  positively  exposM ; 

And  he  himself  must  wield  the  pliant  scourge, 

And  start,  and  smart,  and  tingle  with  the  pain. 

Thus  stands  th'  irrevocable  doom  pronounced 

By  the  fell  authors  of  her  dire  mischance.'^ 
V.  286.  Wines  work  when  vines  are  in  the  flow'r^  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby,  in  his  Discourse  concerning  the  Cure  of  Wounds  by  Sym* 
pathy,  confirms  this  observation.  *'  The  wine-merchants  (says  he) ' 
observe  every  where  (where  there  is  wine,)  that  during  the  season 
that  vines  are  in  the  flower,  the  wine  in  the  cellar  makes  a  kind 
of  fermentation,  and  pushes  forth  a  tittle  white  lee  (which,  I  think, 
they  call  the  mother  of  the  wine)  upon  the  suiface  of  the  vrin6; 
which  continues  in  a  kind  of  disorder  till  the  flower  of  the  vines  be 
Allien,  and  then,  this  agitation  being  ceased,  all  the  vrine  returns  to 
the  same  state  it  was  in  before.'^ 

V.  297-8.     Qaoth  she,  I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 

Say,  fools  for  argumeiit  lay  wagers.l^   There  is,  per-  ^ 

haps,  no  line  in  Hudibras  more  quoted  than  the  last,  and  none 
that  better  deserves  that  distinction.  It  is  liard  to  decide  whether 
the  folly  of  laying  wagers,  or  the  impertinence  of  them^^  be  the  / 

mostobjectioiiable.  A  collection  of  foolish  wagers  would  make  a 
▼oluminous  and  not  unentertainlng  work.  Some  years  ago,  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune  in  Ireland,  travelled  to  Jerusalem  for  a  wager  of 
SO,COO/.  which  he  won;  and  a  north  country  baronet  (the  late  Sk 
€k  H.  liiddel)  undertook  a  journey  to  Lapland  for  a  wager,  and 
brought  over  with  him  some  rein-deer,  and  two  of  the  natives  of  tiSo 
country,  which  the  writer  of  this  note,  then  a  youth,  ^and  a  visitor  - 

at  Sir  Henry's  house,  remembers  to  have  seen.  Among  other  lu- 
cticrous  wagers  of  modem  date,  was  a  rery  remarkable  one  of  "a 
man  who  undertook  to  walk  from  Hyde  Paik  to  WindsoTi  in  fyvr 
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4a j«y  •topping  «t  every  public  bouse  witbin  twenty  yards  of  tli^ 
road,  and  drinking  half  a  pint  of  porter  at  eacb.  It  was  oompnted 
that  it  would  take  bim  two  days  to  get  throogb  Knightsbridge,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  drink  about  thirty  gallons  of  porter  a  day* 
Whether  the  wager  M'as  ever  decided  has  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  writer  of  this  note. 

V.  306.  cAprich*^  Caprice,  written  caprich,  to  expose 

the  pedantry  of  the  Knight,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 
y.  310-1 1.  As  fire  in  anUqtie  Jtoman  urm 

To  warm  the  dead,  &c.]  A  notion  formerly  prevailed 
that  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  secret  of  an  incombus- 
tible oil,  with  which  they  supplied  the  lamps  in  their  sepulchres, 
and  which,  when  they  were  closed  up,  continued  burning,  until 
the  air  being  admitted  to  them,  extinguished  them.  Panciroilus 
gives  the  following  remarkable  account  of  the  sepulchre  of  Tnlliay 
Cicero's  daughter.  **•  The  ancients,''  says  he,  **  prepared  an  ix^ 
combustible  oil,  which  wasted  not:  of  this  we  have  had. a  proof 
in  oaj^  age,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.  for  i\\e  sepuldire  of 
Tullia,  Cicero's  daughter,  being  opened,  there  Mas  found  a  lump 
in  it  burning,  but  when  the  air  got  to  it,  it  went  out  However, 
it  had  burnt  no  less  than  1550  years/'  What  Pancirolhis  supposes 
to  have  beeli  a  lamp  with  incombustible  oil,  later  pbilosopheiB 
have  very  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  the  lam- 
bent appearance  might  have  been  produced  by  phosphoric  or  me- 
ph&tic  air,  and  that  it  would  vanisk  on  the  introduction  of  the  pure 
atmosphorio  aju*  into  the  sepulchre. 

Y.  345*6.  My  beard  to  grow,  my  eare  to  prick  vp, 

Or  J  when  I'm  in  a  fit,  to  kiehtpJ\  Our  Knight  tdls 
his  mistress,  that  she  commands  impossibilities ;  thouf^  snob  a 
thing  as  hickupping  might  have  been  prohibited  in  the  InqnisitioB, 
as  well  as  involuntary  sneezing  or  coughing,  of  which  Baker,  the 
historian  of  that  terrible  tribunal,  gives  the  following  inalaiiee. 
''  A  prisoner,"  says  he,  '*  in  the  Inquisition  coughed :  the  keepAis 
came  to  him,  and  admonished  him  to  fiorbear  coughing,  beoanae 
it  was  unlawful  to  make  a  noise  in  that  place :  he  answered,  it 
was  not  in  his  power:  however,  they  admonished  him  a  aecoad 
time  to  forbear  it;  and  because  he  did  not,  they  Btri9>ped  hkn 
jwiKed  and  cruelly  beat  kimu    This  mcreased  his  ooogb,  for  wkioh 
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fb&f  beat  hitn  m  <tfteD,  that  at  last  he  died  thr<ragh  the  pain  and 
aWfcAfah  of  the  stripes. 
T.  SQ5S.  Seiz*d  &n  hi$  ehA^  and  made  it  dwmdU 

T*afeMe  diH^ff  and  a  9pindle.'\  Alluding  to  Heren- 
Im'  k>ye  for  Omphale  and  lole. 

**  Sly  Hermes  took  Alcides  in  his  toils, 
ArmM  with  a  olub  and  wrapt  in  Hon's  spoils : 
The  surly  warrior  Omphale  obey'd. 
Laid  by  bis  club,  and  with  his  distaff  pla/d/' 
y.d(K^-a.  And  M  the  grmUkes  o' th'  eahal 

A^oum  to  tubs  at  tpring  andfaUJ]  The  chiefs  of  Uie 
republican  party,  notwithstanding  their  pretensions  to  superior 
isnetity,  were  many  of  them  very  lewd  and  dissolute  characters, 
and  were  sometimes  obliged  to  absent  themsehres  from  puUic 
business,  on  account  of  disorders  which  they  had  contracted  firom 
theh-  amours,  Butler  calls  this  adjourning  to  tubs,  finom  the  medi- 
cal practice  which  prevailed  in  those  days^  of  putting  venereal 
patients  in  sweating  tubs. 
v.  967-8.  He  matmted  synod  men  and  rode  'em 

To  tHrhf-Une^  and  Idttle  Sodom,]  One  of  the  con* 
non  reproaches  of  the  Royalists  against  the  Pmitans  was,  that 
the  latter  were  addicted  to  nnnatural  practices.  This  is  alluded 
to  in  several  songs  which  could  be  quoted,  were  not  their  con- 
tents unfit  to  meet  a  modest  eye ;  and  the  accusation  Itself  seems 
fta  no  instance  to  have  been  fully  proved,  but  rests  solely  on  the 
authority  of  malicious  and  prejudiced  Royalists.' 

V.  370.  And  take  the  ring  at  'Madam  * V.]  Sir  Roger  I/Ea- 

trange  informs  us  that  the  blank  here  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
name  of  Stennet.  **  Her  husband,^'  says  he,  ^  was  by  profession 
a  broom-man  and  lay-ekkr.  She  followed  the  laudable  emj^y- 
ment  of  a  procuress,  and  managed  several  intrigues  for  those 
biotfaers  and  sisters  whose  purity  consisted  chiefly  in  the  whiteness 
of  their  linen." 

y.  371.  'Twos  he  that  made  &.  Prantis  do.]  St  Francis  was 
fimiidler  of  iSkt  order  of  Franciscans  in  the  church  of  Rmne.  The 
story  of  this  saint,  to  which  Butler  alludes,  is  thus  rdated  by 
Wharton  hi  fcis  fintbasiasm  of  die  draroh  of  Rome.  '<  T%e  devil 
p«rttego»«tteiR|fhtaliKiid«iine  AuWy  peeps  Into  St  Fr«toiib^«6H» 
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ttid  ctMs  him  out  The  tean  of  God  presently  knew,  by  revelatkni, 
that  it  was  a  trick  of  the  devil,  who  by  that  artifice  tempted  him 
to  lust ;  yet  he  could  not  hinder  the  efiect  of  it,  for  immediately  a 
frieyouB  temptation  of  the  flesh  seized  on  him.  To  shake  off  this, 
he  strips  himself  naked,  and  begins  to  whip  himself  fiercely  with  his 
rope.  '  Ha !  brother  ass !'  saith  he,  *  I  will  make  you  smart  for  your 
rebellions  lust ;  I  have  taken  from  you  my  froek,  because  that  is 
sacred,  and  must  not  be  usurped  by  a  Insitful  body :  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  go  your  ways  in  this  naked  condition,  pray  go.'  Then, 
being  animated  by  a  wonderful  fervour  of  spirit,  he  opens  the 
door,  runs  out,  and  rolls  his  naked  body  in  a  great  heap  of  snow. 
Next  he  makes  seven  snow-balls,  and  laying  them  before  faira, 
thus  bespeaks  his  outward  man.  '  Look  you,  this  great  snow-ball 
is  your  wife,  those  four  are  your  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  the 
other  two  are  a  man  and  a  maid,  which  you  must  keep  to  wait 
on  them:  make  haste  and  clothe  them  all,  for  they  die  with  cold ; 
-but  if  you  cannot  provide  for  them  all,  then  lay  aside  all  thoughts 
of  marriage,  and  serve  God  alone/  *'  Now  see  the  merit  of  rott- 
ing in  the  snow,  saith  Mr.  Wharton.  **  The  tempter,  being  con- 
ifueMl,  departs,  and  the  saint  returns  in  triumph  to  his  cell."  The 
Cordeliers  tell  another  story  of  their  founder,  St  Francis,  **  That 
as  he  passed  the  streets  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  discovared 
a  young  fellow  with  a.  maid  in  a  comer ;  upon  which  the  good 
man  lifted  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  with  a  secret  thanksgiving, 
tbait  there  was  so  much  Christian  charity  in  the  world.''  The  in- 
nocence of  the  saint  made  him  mistake  the  kiss  of  a  lover  for  Ibe 
salute  of  Charity. 

y.  393-4.  T^is  made  the  heauieaus  Queen  of  Crete, 

To  take  a  townrbuUfor  her  eweet.]  The  ancient  poets 
-lekte  that  Pasiphae,  daughter  of  Sol,  and  wife  of  Minos,  King  of 
Crete,  fell  in  love  with  a  bull,  and,  by  the  help  of  an  ingenious 
artist,  named  Diedalus,  having  obtained  her  desire,  she  brought 
forth  the  Minotaur,  half  a  man  and  half  a  buU.  The  most  rea- 
sonable solution  of  tills  fable  is,  that  she  fell  in  love  with  one 
Taurqs,  her  servant  and  by  the  means  of  Pedalus  concealed  her 
jadnlteiy. 

.    v.  397.  OthetrsfoproHiiiaeikeir  great  hamie,ko.}  This  is  aao- 
,tfi«r.«ttwcift  to  those  wmatand  aiHpetites^Kf  wWdi  tbs Hoyaiiiils 
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80  fipequently  accuied  the  Paiitaiu,  which  Batler  himself  probably 
did  oot  believe,  bat  which  he  thongfat  himself  «t  Jiberty  to  allude 
to  from  the  example  of  other  writeiB. 

y.  380-400.  Same  with  the  dev*l  himH^  m  league  grmif 

3^f%  repreeentative,  a  negroJ]  Butler  means  a'  re* 
flection  here  on  marriages  between  people  of  different  colours, 
which,  though  common  enough  in  the  American  colonies,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  thing  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  England.  This 
kind  of  marriage  is  railed  at  by  lago,  in  the  tragedy  of  tlthdlo, 

who  says  to  Brabantio,  '*  Z ds,  Sir,  you'll  have  yoni  daughtdi? 

covered  vnth  a  Barbary  horse ;  you'll  have  your  nephews  neigh  to 
you ;  you'll  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  jennets  for  Crermans." 

v.  401-2.  'Twos  this  made  vestal  maids  love-sich. 

And  venture  to  be  buried  quicL]  The  vestal  virgins, 
if  they  broke  their  vow  of  chastity,  were  buried  alive  in  a  place 
vnthout  the  city  wall,  which,  an  that  accoimt,  was  called  the 
Campus  Scelerattis, 

v.  403.  Some  of  their  fathers,  &e.]  Incestuous  amours,  like 
those  of  Myrrha  and  Cynaras,  if  we  believe  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets,  were  not  unfrequent  among  the  ancients,  though  many  of 
their  meralisis  and  satirists  wrote  against  them  with  all  the  seve*' 
rity  that  crimes  of  such  turpitude  deserve.  In  the  eastern  world, 
the  Kings  of  Persia  and  other  oriental  princes  frequently  married 
their  own  daughters ;  and  in  Catholic  countries,  at  the  present 
day,  the  Pope  exercises  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the  marriages 
of  persons  of  the  degree  of  isonsang^inity  of  ande  and  niece,  'or 
aunt  and  nephew. 

V.  405-6.  Tis  this  that  proudest  dames  enameure 

Of  hseqidesy  amd  valets  des  chambres,']  Most  of  the 
preceding  lines  may  be  considered  as  a  free  translation  or  peri- 
phrase  upon  some  passages  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Love,  a  work  which 
never  repays  those  who  look  into  it  ftnr  the  purpose  of  <fnmijdiing 
themselves  with  voluptuoas  ideas,  for  the  trouble  of  their  search, 
and  is  considered  as  «b  innoxious  book,  merely  because  its  dal- 
ness  is  a  sure  antidote  for  its  want  of  morality. 

y.  408.  And  makes  'em  stoop  to  dirty  grooms,]  The  following 
lines  are  assumed  by  Taylor,  the  wwtwpoet,  ibr  the  motto  to  his 
^i^orks. 


.^  PoTy  if  looonttailey  dotb  keep  tli9  dooTy 
lAiii  enters^  and  ny  lady  pro^res  a  whore : 
And  so  a  bastard  to  the  world  iaay  Gome^ 
Perkapt  begotten  by  some  stable  groom/ 
Whom  the  fc^ k4ieaded,  her  oornuted  Knight, 
May  play  and  dandle  wi&,  with  great  delight." 
V.429-da  Ti9 Uhe  tkai sturdy  thiqf  thai §Mb, 

And  dragged  beasts  haekwards  into 's  Aofe.]    AUnding 
to  the  story  of  Cacns,  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Hereiiles»  and  dra|^ 
9ed  them  backward  to  his  cave,  that  they  might  not  be  traced. 
f^  AllnFd  with  hope  of  {Sunder,  and  intent 
By  force  to  rob,  by  fraud  to  circumyent. 
The  brutal  Cacus,  as  by  chance  they  stey'd ; 
Four  oxen  thence,  and  four  fair  kine  conveyed, 
And  lest  the  printed  footsteps  might  be  seen, 
He  drag;g'd  them  backwards  to  his  rocky  den : 
The  tracts  averse  a  lying  notice  gave. 
And  led  the  searcher  backwards  firom  the  oaTc.? 
¥.  485-6.  But  if  you  doubt  I  should  reveal 

What  you  intrust  me  under  seiiL]  Dot.  Grey  says,  thai 
our  poet  probably  had  here  in  view  the  113th  canon  of  1608,  by 
which  it  was  enjoined,  that  secret  sins  confessed  to  the  ministw 
flhoold  not  be  revealed  by  him,  (unless  tliey  were  suoh  crimes  as 
hy  the  laws  of  this  realm  his  own  life  might  be  called  in  qoealkiii 
lor  concealing  them,)  under  pain  of  urregularity,  which  was  sua* 
pension  from-tfae  execution  of  his  office. 

V.  438.  As  your  own  secretary  Albertus.']  Albertas  Magnus  waa 
)>ishop  of  Ratisboni  he  flourished  about  the  year  126Q;  and  But- 
lor  caUs  him  the  women's  secretary,  on  acoounl  of  a  book  which 
hfB  vnrote  entitled  JOe  Secretis  MuHeruaL 

y.  444.   Money^s  the  mythologie  sens^]    Smtors  talk  of.  kNve^ 
fFt41e  their  only  object  is  to  obtain  a  fortune. 
,   V.  4€0,  At  their  own  weofons  Vnv  esutdtme,']    "  That  is,"'  aajra 
Wiurbitrtony  ''  the  splendor  of  gold  and  silver  is  mcHre  vefnlgent 
flian  the  rays  of  those  luminaries.'' 

V.  465-e.  For  what  is  worth  in  any  thing. 

But  so  nsseh  money  us  twiU  hrwig.]  These  lines,  whioli 
jure  very  direwd  and  pointed,  have  obtained  a  sort  of  geijiend  uty- 
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ejrfatibii  by  froqueiit  qnotetioii.  ''  A  coFetoui  poiaoii)^  tayB  ilm 
Tatlcr,  No.  122,  ^*  in  Seneca's  Epistles,  is  rcprBsented  «8  i^^eakin; 
the  common  sentiments  of  those  who  are  possessed  with  ^lat  vice, 
in  the  feUowing  ■ollioquy:  '  Let  me  ht  called  a  base- man,  to  I 
am  called  a  rich  one :  If  a  man  is  rich,  who  asks  if  he  be  good? 
The  question  is.  How  niach  we  have  ?  not  from  whence,  nor  by 
what  meens,  we  have  it?  Every  man  has  so  mnch  merit  as  he  bat 
wealth.  For  my  part,  let  me  be  rich,  O  ye  Crods  I  or  let  me  die : 
the  man  dies  happily,  who  dies  increasing  his  treasure:  there  to 
more  pleasure  in  the  possession  jof  wealth,  than  in  that  of  pareAts, 
cUldren,  wife,  or  friends.'  '^ 

V.  470.  UiUeti  it  be  to  sqmiwt  and  kugk]  Pliny  says,  ''  that 
man  is  the  only  animal  that  squints  ;'*  and  other  philosophers  a& 
firm,  that  man  is  the  only  animal  that  laughs. 

V.  475u  But  'tis  (your  better  part)  jfour  riehee.}    Our  Knight 
unbo8(»ns  himself  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  his  mistress.    Ill 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Petruchio  argues  in  the  same  manner  t 
''  Signior  Uortensdo,"  says  he,  '*  'twixt  such  friends  as  us  few 
words  suffice,  and,  therefore,  if  you  know  one  rich  enough  to  be 
Petruchio's  wife,  as  wealth  is  the  burthen  of  my  wooing  datioe, 
Be  she  as  foul  as  waB  Florentius'  love. 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not^  or  not  amoves  at  least 
Affection's  edge  in  me.     Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  io  Padua. 
^*  Grumio*  Why  give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  U^  a 
puppet,  or  an  aglet  baby,  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her 
heady  though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and  flfty  boneib 
Why  nothing  comes  amissy  so  money  comes  vnthal.'^ 
y .  497-8.  For  he  that  hangs,  or  beats  out  *s  brains, 

The  dst/iTs  in  him  if  he  frigns.]  -These  lines  are  Hw- 
quently  quoted,  because  the  sentiment  they  convey  is  just  and 
natural,  and  can  be  fwcibly  applied  to  many  of  the  eommon 
tjransactiDiis  of  life.    No  man  would  dnam  of  offering  any  extm* 
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ordinary  violenoe  to  bh  person  nnlew  he  was  really  teriouB  in  flia 
object  of  his  pursuit 

y.  503.  ■  '  ■  Hke  a  water  wiuh^  &c]  One  mode  of  ordeal 
by  which  witches  used  to  |>e  tried»  was  by  duclLing  them  in  water, 
their  hands  and  feet  being  first  secured.  If  the  accused  person 
floated  on  the  water,  she  was  deemed  a  witch ;  but  if  she  sunk, 
she  was  considered  innocent  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
in  some  of  England,  it  is  to  be  feared,  this  superstition  preiraiU  to 
th^  present  day. 

y.  513-4.  The  soldier  does  it  every  day^ 

(Eight  to  the  week,)  for  sixpence  pay,]  Warburton 
says,  ''  If  a  soldier  receiTed  sixpence  a  day,  he  would  receiire 
leyen  sixpences  for  seven  days,  or  one  week's  pay ;  but  if  six* 
pence  per  week  of  this  money  be  kept  back  for  shoes,  stockingpi, 
&c.  then  the  soldier  must  serve  one  day  more,  viz.  eight  to  the 
week,  before  he  will  receive  seven  sixpences,  or  one  week's  pay 
clear." 

y.  625.  Give  but  yourself  one  gentle  swing 

For  trial,  and  Til  cut  the  string,]  Dr.  Grey  says,  "  It 
is  plain,  from  Hudibras'  refusal  to  comply  with  her  request,  that 
he  would  not  have  approved  of  that  antique  game  invented  by  a 
people  among  the  Thracians,  who  hung  up  one  of  their  compa* 
nions  in  a  rope,  and  gave  him  a  knife  to  cut  himself  down,  which 
if  he  failed  in,  he  was  sulTered  to  hang  till  he  was  dead.'' 

y.  533-4.  Nor  (Uke  the  Indian's  skull)  so  tmigh. 

That  authors  say  'twas  musket  proofs  Oviedo,  in  his 
General  History  of  the  Indians,  observes,  ''  that  Indian  skulls 
are  four  times  as  thick  as  other  men's ;  so  that  coming  to  handy- 
strokes  with  them,  it  shall  be  requisite  not  to  strike  them  on  the 
heads  with  swords,  for  many  swords  have  been  broken  oii  their 
heads,  with  little  hurt  done."  It  need  scarcely  here  be  mentioned, 
that  this  story  of  the  thickness  of  Indian  skulls  is  a  mere  fable, 
which,  in  an  age  like  the  present,  would  not  have  gained  a  mo- 
ment's credit,  so  much  better  informed  are  we  than  our  ancestors 
were,  of  the  persons,  manners,  and  customs  of  foreign  nations. 
,  y«540.  Here  strike  ms  luck,. it  shall  be  done,]  A  phrase  boi^ 
rowed  from  the  cattle  markets.    Shakespeare,  Part  I.  of  Henry 
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YI.  Act  T.  flpeems  to  ridicule,  or  rattier  to  reprefaendy  this  rude 
mode  of  courtship : 

^  So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market  men  for  oxen,  sheep,  and  horse ; 
Bat  marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth." 
y.  552.  I  could  love  twice  as  much  as  yoiiJ]    A  former  commen- 
tator upon  Hudibras,  observes  upon  this  passage,  ''That  the  widow 
is  practising  coquetry  and  dissimulation  in  the  highest  perfection ; 
she  rallies  and  soothes  the  Knight,  and,  in  short,  plays  all  the  arts 
of  her  sex  upon  him :   he,  alas !   could  not  penetrate  through  the 
disguise ;   but  the  false  hopes  she  gives  him  makes  him  joyous, 
and  break  out  into  rapturous  asseverations  of  the  sincerity  of  his- 
love ;  and  the  extacy  he  seems  to  be  in  betrays  him  into  gross 
inconsistencies.    But  this  humour  and  flight  in  him  may  be  ex- 
cused, when  we  reflect,  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  be  revenged' 
of  a  coquet,  but  by  retorting  fallacies  and  coquetry. 
y .  555-6.  IVite  as  Apollo  ever  spoke, 

Or  oracle  from  heart  of  oak,"]  Alluding  to  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and  Jupiter's  oracle  in  Epirus,  near  the  city 
of  Dodona,  which  delivered  its  responses  from  the  hollow  of  an 
oak  tree. 

y.  565.  I'll  carve  your  name  on  bark  of  treesJ]  So  Orlando,  in 
As  You  Like  It,  says-; 

**  O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books, 
And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  111  character ; 
That  every  eye  which  in  this  forest  looks 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando ;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  the  unexpressive  she." 
y.  569.   Driuk  evry  letter  on't  in  stvm,']    A  potent  heady  ale. 
It  was  formerly  the  custom  of  tossing  gallants  io  drink  as  many 
cups  or  glasses  to  their  mistress'  health,  as  there  were  letters  in  her 
name. 

y.  575.  Nature  her  charter  shall  renew,'\  AH  this  is  designed 
to  ridicule  the  hyperbolical  praises  which  are  heaped  on  the  he- 
roines of  novels  and  romances,  where  women  are  described  rather 
as  divinities  than  as  human  creatures. 

y.  600.  To  ^rind  her  lipi  upon  a  miU,]    Warburton  says  th# 
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poiitloii.  When  he  priMented  his  poem  to  the  Kfaig,  it  is  related 
that  his  Majesty  said,  **  he  thought  it  much  Inferior  to  his  Pane* 
gyric  on  Cromwell/* — "  Sir/'  replied  Waller,  with  a  great  presence 
of  mind  and  happiness  of  thooght,  *'  we  poets  never  succeed  sa 
'well  in  writing  truth  as  in  fiction." 

V.  d43.  With  fiilhamt  ef  poetic  fiction,']  High  and  low  Julhams, 
were  cant  words  for  felse  dice ;  the  high  fulhams  being  dice  which 
always  ran  high,  and  the  low  fulhams  those  that  ran  low. 

V.  603.  How  ihaU  I  muwer  hue  ttnd  ety.']  Hue  and  cry  was 
the  ancient  and  constitutional  mode  of  raising  the  posse  eonUtatus 
to  pursue  a  felon ;  and  Hudibras  being  incarcerated  in  the  stocks 
by  a  body  something  like  the  posse  comitatus,  the  lady  de- 
mands how  she  durst  venture  to  accept  him,  when  found  under 
suoh  suspicious  circumstances?  without  keeping  this  point  in 
Tiew,  much  of  the  humour  of  this  and  the  following  lines  will  be 
lost 

y.  694.  For  a  roan  gelding  twelve  htmds  high^  This  is  a  double 
stroke  at  the  Knight's  person.  If  ho  was  no  more  than  twelve 
hands,  the  Knighf  s  stature  must  have  been  about  four  feet  high, 
a  hand  in  the  manege  being  four  inches. 

v.  6d5. a  lock  on  's  hoof.]  Alluding  to  the  Knight's  du- 
rance vile  in  the  stocks. 

y .  696.  Sorrel  nume,']    Sandy,  or  red-colored  hair. 

y .  699.-700.  Or,  should  I  take  you  for  a  stray, 

You  must  be  kept  a  year  and  dayj\  Cattle  that  stray 
Into  another  man's  grounds,  and  are  not  soon  owned,  are  pro- 
claimed on  two  market  days,  in  two  several  market  towns  next 
adjoining ;  and  if  the  owner  did  not  claim  them  within  a  year  and. 
a  day,  they  hicame  the  property  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

y.  716.  Semiramis  of  Babylon,]  Semiramis,  Queen  of  Assyria, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  introduced  eunuchs.  She  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  woman  of  a  most  amorous  complexion. 

y.  719-20.  Looh  on  this  heard,  and  tell  me  whether 

Eunuchs  wear  such,  &c.]  Hudibras  stoutly  appeals 
to  his  beard  as  a  test  of  virility,  which,  according  to  common 
fkme,  is  wanting  in  eunuchs.  In  a  former  part  of  this  Canto  (line 
136  et  seq*)  there  is  much  discourse  of  his  beard ;  and  from  what 
there  faUs  both  Irom  the  lady  and  himself,  it  appears  to  have  been 
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one  of  comely  dimenaioiii;  no  wonder,  therefore,  he  ibould  appeal 
to  it  in  yindication  of  his  insulted  manbood* 

y.  735-6.  For  some  pkilatapheri  of  late  here, 

WritOy  men  heme  four  lege  hy  fiiitiir«.]  Had  Butloi' 
lived  to  the  times  of  Lord  Monboddo,  be  would  haye  seen  a  philo- 
sopher maintain,  not  only  that  men  ought  to  go  upon  four  legi^ 
but  that  nature  had  originally  furnished  them  with  tails,  which 
they  would  have  continued  to  baye  worn  to  the  present  day,  had 
they  not  been  lost  by  some  accident  or  deterioration  of  breed. 

y.  729^30.  AsH  wa$  in  Germamf  made  good, 

B'  a  hoy  that  lost  himself  in  a  tpood,]  Tlie  story  to 
which  Butler  alludes  was  that  of  '^  a  boy  in  the  country  of  Uege^ 
who,  when  he  was  a  child,  flying  with  the  people  of  his  village  upon 
the  alarm  of  soldiers,  lost  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  lived  so  long 
amongst  wHd  beasts,  that  he  was  grown  over  with  hair,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  speech,  and  was  taken  for  a  satyr  by  those  that  dis- 
covered him.*'  It  seems  to  have  been  the  common  belief  of  the 
philosophers  of  Butler's  age^  particularly  of  those  who  were  scepti- 
cally disposed,  that  a  human  being  (if  left  to  himself  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  and  by  any  means  preserved)  would,  when  he  grew 
up,  walk  upon  his  hands  and  feet  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds,  i|i- 
stead  of  using  his  feet  only.  The  tradition  of  the  most  remote  ages^ 
and  the  conformation  of  the  human  body,  are  decidedly  against  the 
speculations  of  these  philosophers.  The  best  authenticated  ac- 
count of  a  wild  boy,  found  in  the  woods,  and  to  all  appearance 
brought  up  from  a  very  early  period  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  that  of 
the  Savage  of  Aveyron,  a  wild  youth  who  was  found  a  few  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  southern  departments  of  France.  According  to 
the  memoirs  of  this  extraordinary  youth,  published  by  a  member  <^ 
the  National  Institute,  he  made  no  difficulty  in  walking  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  though  he  used  his  hands  with  surprising  activity  in 
climbing  trees,  they  did  not  appear  of  the  same  use  to  liim  as  the 
fore-legs  of  a  quadruped.  The  accounts  we  have  of  Peter  the  wild 
boy,  and  others  found  under  similar  circumstances,  are  so  vague 
.  and  ill  authenticated,  that  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
them. 

y.  737.  Quoth  he,  Ify€i¥^Ujoin  isme  on't.]    Joining  issue  gene- 
pXiy  signifies  the  point  of  matter  issuing  ont  of  the  allegations  and 
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jpleis  bt  th0  plflintHT  and  AeUsndtanty  in  ft  cunse  to  be  tiM  tnjr  *  jtfty. 

y.  741-2.  Hiat wverihatt he  dtme( quoth ihe) 

To  one  thai  itanti  a  tail  hy  me.l  Dr.  <Sfey^  kk  a  note 
iipon  these  lines,  says  they  were  designed  as  ^  a  sneer  probably 
v/pM%  the  old  fabulous  story  of  the  Kentish  long-tails^  a  name  or 
Ihaiily  of  men  sometimes  inhubiting  Stroud,  (saitii  Polydore^)  fHio 
takd  tails  clapped  to  their  breeches  by  Thomas  of  Beel^t^  fbr  vo- 
ti^ge  and  punishment  of  a  despite  done  him,  by  cutting  off  the  tafl 
of  hia  horse.*^  Ray  says,  (continuing  Dr.  Grey,)  **  thht  fM>nM  fottad 
the  proverb  of  Kentish  long^tails  upon  a  miracleofAusthi  the  monk, 
#hO,  preaching  in  an  English  Tillage,  and  being  himself  and  his 
aaioeiates  beat  and  abused  by  the  Pagans  there,  who  opprdbriowriy 
tied  fish-tails  to  their  backsides,  in  leyenge  thereof,  such  appendant 
grew  to  the  hind  parts  of  all  the  generation.*'  AH  this  is  foreign  td 
fte  purpose,  and  weakens  the  spirit  of  our  author  by  excesifrfe  <Mhf- 
taticm.  The  widow  does  not  mean  to  ha^e  the  Knight,  bat  siie 
does  not  choose  to  tell  him  so  in  express  terms,  and  therefore  she 
aoflens  her  denial,  and  at  the  same  time  indulges  her  satiiieal  vein 
by  proposing  what  she  was  certain  he  could  not  perform,  namely, 
that  if  he  could  demonstrate  he  had  a  tail,  she  would  consent  to 
mairy  him.  The  humour  of  this  is  so  palpable  and  pungent,'  and 
«ecMirds  so  well  with  tiie  spirit  of  the  preceding  dialogue,  and  the 
allhnttion  and  characters  of  the  speakers,  that  it  is  surprising  Dr. 
'Orey  shoaM  hare  gone  so  for  out  of  his  way  as  he  has  done,  to  give 
a  laboured  interpretation  to  the  passage. 

V.  7dS.  The  Prince  of  Cbitftojf'f,  &o.}  In  PnrehaseV  Pt^ptaa 
there  is  an  account  of  '<  Macamut,  Sultan  of  Cambaya,  wb6  «te 
{foisoil  ftom  Iiis  cradle,  and  was  of  that'  poisonous  nature,  that 
'when  tie  determined  to  put  any  nobleman  io  death  he  had  faith 
stHpped  naked,  spit  npon  him,  and  he  instantly  died.  He  had 
four  thousand  concubines,  and  she  wHfa  whom  he  lay  waii'  alwvys 
ftfund  dead  next  morning ;  and  if  a  ily  did  tight  upon  his  faan^  it 
instantly  died.''  The  tales  of  one  thousand  and  one  nights  wetto 
not  known  to  the  European  world  at  the  period  when  Bittler 
Wftite,  or  they  would  hare  proved  a  fertile  sonroe  of  idhisioft  to 
his  fertile  and  happy  genius. 

T.  7!tt.  -'-^•^hy  poituhte  t/liirftVm.]  That  is,  io  dmW  kn  inference 
fhtttf  a  sopposittOn.    There  is  a  dnMe  eniendn  in  the  folh>#(«|^ 
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line,  which,  howeyer  suitable  to  the  age  of  Charles  U.  is  not  of  a 
nature  at  the  present  day  to  bear  annotation. 
y .  765-6-7.  But  since  yi'  have  yet  denied  to  give 
My  hearty  your  pr%s*iier,  a  reprieve. 
But  made  it  sitik  down  to  my  heeL}    The  K^night, 
very  characteristicaUy,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  poem^  shews 
self-interest  to  be  his  polar  star.    When  he  cannot  prevail  upon 
the  widow  to  lend  a  favorable  ear  to  his  addresses,  he  determines 
to  solicit  her  to  extricate  him  from  his  bondage.    He  entreats  her 
to  compassionate  his  sufferings,  and  that  if  she  wiU  not  take  pit|r 
upon  him  as  a  mistress,  at  least  she  will  exert  her  influence  as  a 
friendy  to  deliver  him  from  his  disgraceful  bondage. 
V.  771-2.  And  by  discharge ,  or  mainprise,  grant 

Deliv*ry  from  this  base  restraint^  That  is,  either  by 
bailing  him  out,  or  by  taking  him  into  friendly  custody  (mainprise), 
he  might  be  released  from  his  ignominious  prison. 

One  of  Dr.  Grey's  critical  coadjutors  observes,  "  Why  docs  the 
knight  petition  the  widow  to  release  him,  when  she  was  neither 
accessary  to  his  imprisonment,  nor  appears  to  have  had  any  power 
to  put  an  end  to  it?  This  seeming  incong^ty  may  be  solved,  by 
supposing,  that  the  usher  that  attended  her  was  the  constable  of 
the  place ;  so  the  knight  might  mean,  that  she  would  intercede 
with  him  to  discharge  him  absolutely,  or  to  be  mainprise  for  him, 
that  is  bail  or  surety.  By  this  conduct  she  makes  the  hero's  deli- 
verance her  own  act  and  deed,  after  having  brought  him  to  a  coni- 
pliance  with  her  terms,  which  were  more  shameful  than  the  impri- 
sonment itself." 
y.  781-2.  Is  that  which  Knights  are  hound  to  do 

By  order,  oath,  and  honor  to.]  Don  Quixote,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  adventures,  accosting  the  two  damsels  who 
were  taking  the  air  before  the  door  of  the  inn,  where  the  blanket- 
ing adventure  afterwards  happened,  says  to  them,  *'  Fly  not, 
ladies ;  nor  dread  the  least  afiRront ;  for  it  belongs  not  to  the  ord(^ 
of  Knighthood,  which  I  profess,  to  injure  any  mortal,  much  I^fls 
such  high-born  damsels  as  your  appearance  declares  you  to  be.^' 
The  sixth  article  of  the  oath  of  a  Knight,  (see  Sdden's  Titles 
of  Honor,)  runs  thus,  ^  Ye  shall  defend  the  just  actions  and 
querelles  of  all  forties  of  honour,  of  all  true  and  fHendkiBB  wid<Mrfi, 
oipbeliin^  nid  maids  of  gieodifiMne;'^  '  '■••■■ 
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V.  t8&-6.  But  for  a  lady  yw  way  errant. 

To  free  a  Knight,  we  have  no  warrmii,']  Btttler  is  milH 
tftken  in  his  assertioii  here.  In  the  old  romances  there  are  itaany 
insttinces  of  ladies  en^ging  in  adyentures  to  procure  the  deliver* 
Imce  of  their  captive  Knight.  To  avoid  prolixity^  it  may  be  just 
fufficient  to  mention  the  mistress  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  vrho, 
whfle  that  prince  was  confined  in  one  of  the  prisons  of  the  Arch- 
dake  of  Austria,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  quest  of 
him,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  minstii^l^  and  at  length  acciden* 
tally  discovered  him  by  playing,  under  the  virindow  of  his  prison,  a 
ditty  Mrhich  the  royal  captive  himself  had  composed. 

y.  787-8.  In  any  authentical  fonumce, 

Or  claseic  author  yet  of  France^  The  French  were  the 
most  famed  of  any  nation  (the  Spaniards  excepted)  for  romances ; 
and,  indeed,  Ihey  were  the  first  who  naturalized  that  species  of 
composition  in  Europe.  Tlie  origin  of  romance  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  East,  and  there  is  great  probability  that  it  had  its  rise  among 
the  Hindoos,  a  learned,  ingenious,  and  polished  people,  while  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  yet  immersed  in  the  grossest  barbarism. 

V.  794.  That  might  he  unwholesome  to  your  epurs.']  One  of  the 
punishments  of  a  Knight,  convicted  of  ofiences  against  his  order, 
is  to  have  his  ,spurs  hacked  ofi*  by  the  common  executioner. 

V.  801.  For  as  the  ancients  heretofore,  &c.]  According  to  the 
ancient  allegory,  the  way  to  the  temple  of  Honor  lay  through  the 
temple  of  Virtue,  implying  thereby,  that  those  only  could  be  pro- 
perly honored  who  deserved  to  be  so  on  account  of  their  virtuous 
actions. 

V.  806.  To  honored  freedom,  &c.]  Tlie  road  to  freedom  like 
that  to  honor,  she  tells  him,  is  not  to  be  got  over  witliout  difficulty. 

y .  807-8.  Where  Knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists. 

With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  vmstsJl  The  widow  al- 
ludes  here  to  Bridewell  and  other  houses  of  correction,  where 
petty  offenders  are  kept  at  hard  labour,  and  sometimes  punished 
with  wliipping  previous  to  their  discharge. 

y.  811-2.  Whipping,  that*s  Virtue*s  govertiess. 

Tutoress  of  arts  and  sciences,]     The  discipUnants  of 
.  the.  Roman  ohurch  scourge  their  bodies  in  order  to  mortify  the  de- 
sires of  the  flesh;    Of  the  long  acknowledged  effioaoy  of  Hrdk  in 
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fiU^attetiii^  ifae  MMittfeifiMk  of  Hm  dead  bli^iH^tetK,  iMte  UtHbi  U 
Bchool-boy  in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  ignorant 

y.  819-20.  Thm  m  thnr  tobei  the  pMUentiali 

'  An  gtraight  presented  with  eredentialsi]  The  poet 
aHades  in  this  place  to  diffensni  acts  of  pajrliamdirt  against  rdgdeifi^ 
tagabonds,  and  stnrdy  beggars.  By  statute  SMi  df  EK^abetb^ 
which  is  the  oorner-stoiie  of  oar  preset  system  of  poor  laws  and 
settlement,  it  is  enacted,  That  every  Tagabottd,  ficc.  diall  be  piib« 
licly  whipped,  and  shall  be  sent  from  paHsh  to  pari^,  by  the  offi- 
cers thereof  to  the  parish  where  he  or  she  was  bom :  or  if  HM  h 
not  known,  then  to  the  parish  where  he  or  she  dwelt  for  the  spacdi 
of  one  whole  year  before  the  punishment ;  and  if  that  be  not  knowitf^' 
then  to  the  parish  through  which  he  or  shd  passed  last  idthout 
pnnldiment.  After  which  wfilpping,  the  same  person  shall  have  a 
testimonial,  subscribed  with  the  hand,  and  sealed  witli  the  seal  d 
the  said  justice,  &c.  testifying  that  the  said  person  has  beeir 
punished  according  to  this  act^  &c.  Many  of  the  scTcre  enact- 
ments of  this  statute  bate  since  been  modified  ot  repeided. 

V.  825-6.  Nihoifyim^tt  venturey  fir  my  sahs, 

Ta  try  tht  teughnesi  of  y&ur  &tfdL]  IW  IddoW  nbW 
proceeds  to  propose  to  the  knight,  that  he  idbould  iiSkb  the  same 
means  to  obtain  his  Uberfy,  that  Sancho  Panza  was  <£rect(ed  to 
employ  id  order  to  pfoctnrc  the  disenchantment  of  the  Dulcinea' 
diAToboso. 

V.  832.— --•^et^^dhMrftf.]  A  Scotch  tTofd  for  ft  pafr  of  sto»ck£ 

Yi^^^-Aff.  If  matrvmiMyafid  hanging  g6 

By  deitiny,  why  n&t  whipping  toSfi]  ButiteiTils  iltf 
Wfitere  happief  than  in  the  humour  of  Ms  allusk>ns  to  Old  prav6ff)8y 
and  as  matriinfofiy  and  hanging  are  conmionly  said  io  go  by  destiity;^ 
she  asks,  why  may  not  whipping  too?'  It  may  be  observed,  that 
many  of  our  old  KngHsh  proverbs  tend  to  establish  a  beHef  iu  the 
doctrine  of  predestinatiott.  Of  this  kind  is  the.  proverb  ftbove  al- 
luded tor,  and  another  one  of  the  tame  sort,  /tfiat  it  is  better  to  be 
hatn  hkky  than  rich,  or  that  one  man  is  bbru  \9ith  a  w6ddeii  npoM 
in  himnduth,  and  another  wiifi  a  sifver  o&e.  It  'is  tb  be'  noticed^ 
howetfffi  that  tliese  proverin  are  selddm  appealed  to'  iti  real  life, 
except  by  tii<>se  trio  hate*  met  With  miiifortaneti'iii  illfe'  world ;  Ibr, 
a»  Swift  wd[|  obsert«i^  tlir]iow«r  i)ffbrtoii6  It  couftued  oAQr  by 
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themitorable;  for  Hm  happy  impute  all  ihm  au^ceis  to  prodeoce 
or  merit 

Yt  846-6.  A  Petiian  en^'ror  whipped  kU  grtmnamy 

The  iea,  &c,]  The  bridge  of  the  Hellespout,  over 
which  Xerxes  marched  his  forces  from  Asia  into  Greece,  beinf^ 
broken  down  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  Xerxes  commanded 
that  arm  of  the  sea  to  be  Ushed  with  chains  for  not  having  shown 
proper  respect  to  his  pontoons. 

Ibid.  — At#  nwihir  Veuus  came  on.]     How  Xerxes  derived 
his  descent  from  Venus  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  unless  we  under- 
stand here  by  Venus,  that  universal  principle  withoat  which  the 
whole  .animal  species  must  become  extinct. 
V,  847-8.  And  hence  some  rev*rend  men  approve 

Of  rosemary  in  making  love."]    As  Venus  was  reported 
to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  he  intimates  that  rosemary 
(^rosmarinus  in  Latin)  or  sea  dew,  as  resembling  in  a  morning  the 
dew  of  the  sea,  was  of  use  in  making  love. 
V.  840-50.  As  skifful  coopers  hoop  their  tubSf 

With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  duhsJ]  Whoever 
hi|S  pbserved  coopers  at  work,  must  have  perceived  that  they  give 
one  sharp  and  then  two  dull  blows  with  the  hammer  on  their 
hoops.  The  vibrations  produced  by  these  blows,  Butler  compares 
to  Lydian  and  Phrygian  measures ;  the  first  of  which  was  soft  and 
effeminate,  and  fit  for  feasting  and  good  fellowship ;  the  other,  on 
il|e4)0iitrary,  was  masculine  and  spirited,  proper  to  inspire  courage 
and  enthusiasm,  and,  therefore,  used  in  war.  Dr.  Grey,  in  his 
note  upon  this  passage,  relates  a  pleasant  story  of  a  cooper  of  North 
Wales.  '^  who,  having  spent  a  considerable  quantity  of  lungs  and 
leather  in  footing  the  country,  and  crying  his  goods  to  no  purpose, 
took  another  method  to  bring  in  customers.  He  applied  to  a 
friend- of  his,  a  shrewd  blade,  who  made  almanacks  twice  a  year, 
and  by  his  advice  was  induced  to  alter  his  method.  He  looked, 
over  all  his  bundle  of  hoops,  and  chalked  upon  one  Or  bis  LumSf 
upon  another  OrHs  Saiumi,  upon  a  third  Ccehim  CrysttdUnum,  and 
80  upon  the.  laigest,,  whipb  he  i^ume^  Primum  Mohile ;  and  styling 
himself  Ai^aSy  he  soon  found  custom  in  abundance :  not  a  pipe  nor 
lip^ead  bpt  he  had.an  .orb  to  ;fit,it|  and  so  proportionably  for. 
8ll^dler  yQ^Xfi»»  uf  frkins  <aiid  ki^^r^nf*.   S^ch  af!9^^  Qould  w^ 
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fkil  of  traivenal  approbation ;  because  every  hostess  in  toWn  c&nilot 
but  know  that  the  weather  has  great  influence  on  beer  and  ale, 
and  therefore  it  is  good  to  scrape  an  acquaintance  with  Mars^ 
Saturn,  and  their  adherents.*' 
T.  857-6.  Wko  would  rwt  rather  mffisr  whipping. 

Than  swallow  toasts  of  hits  of  rt56im.]  In  Dr.  Greyi 
edition  of  our  poet,  there  is  the  following  note  on  this  passage* 
*'*■  The  author  of  a  tract,  entitled  a  Character  of  Franee^  1659,  p.  13, 
observes  of  the  French  gallants,  'that  in  their  frolics,  tliej  spare 
not  the  ornaments  of  their  madams,  who  cannot  wear  a  piece  o^ 
ferret  ribbon,  but  they  will  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  swallow  it  in  urine, 
to  celebrate  their  better  fortune.'  Happily  this  refinement  of  gal^ 
lantry  was  never  introduced  into  England.  Howell,  in  his  Familiar 
Letters,  says,  that  when  the  English  soldieni  rifled  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  French  gentlemen,  who  were  killed  at  the  invasion  of  the 
Isle  of  Ree,  1627,  they  found  that  many  of  them  had  their  mistress^ 
favours  tied  about  their  genitorie&"  Bput.  Ho-EUanay  Sect  Y* 
Let.  V. 

v.  863.  Wiih  China  ormtges  and  tarts.]  Wompn,  in  all  aget^ 
have  been  gratified  with  little  presents  and  attentions  like  those ' 
here  mentioned. 

y  •  865-6.  Bribe  chambermaids  with  love  and  money, 

To  breah  no  roguish  jests  tq^on  ye.]  Tins  is  likewise  a 
pieoe  of  advice  which  Ovid  gives  in  the  first  bo<^  of  his  Art  of 
Love : — 

*'  First  gain  the  maid :  by  her  thou  ahalt  be  sore 

A  free  access,  and  easy  to  procure ; 

Who  knows  what  to  her  office  does  belongs 

Is  in  the  secret,  and  can  hold  her  tongue. 

Bribe  her  with  gifts,  and  promises,  and  prayers, 

For  her  good  word  goes  &r  in  love  affairs.'^ 
V.  870.  Do  penance  in  a  paper  iantem,]  An  allusion  probably 
to  the  penitentiaries  in  the  church  of  Romei  who  do  penanoe  in 
white  sheets,  carrying  wax  tapers  in  their  hands.  Archbishop 
Arundel  enjoined  such  as  abjured  the  heresy  of  Wickliffetl^  follow* 
ing  penaUce:  ''That,  in  the  public  prayers,  and  in  the  open 
market,  they  should  go  in  procession  only  with  their  shirts  on, 
ciirrying  in  one  haiid  a  burning  taper,  and  in  the  other  a  cracifix; 
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and  th^t  t)iey  should  t^W  thrice  on  theii  kneoft^  and  evory  tine  de- 
yo^tly  kiss  it/' 

V.  875-6.  Did  not  the  great  La  Mamha  do  S9 

For  the  Itfanta  del  Tobo§o,'\  Allading  to  Ppp. 
Quixote's  penance  in  the  Brown  Mountains,  in  imitatioi^  of  |he 
retfo^ed  Befteitel^rps. 

Y.  877'8t  Pid  no$  tk'  iUiutr'oui  Bassa  tnake 

Hin^^a  sktve  for  Mifsa'e  ekke^  Alluding  to  Ma> 
dfune  Sf  udery's  rqinanGe,  entitled,  Ibrahim  the  illustrious  Bassa. 
Ibrajijiji,  h^aiing  that  his  niuitres»  was  notarried  to  the  Prince  olP 
]V(a99erpn  (a  grouiidleai  report),  was  determined  to  throw  away  bis 
U^  in  the  wars;  but  was  ti^ken  priscmer  by  Chariadan,  King  of 
41g;ieff|i  im&fl  by  him  presented  to  Linan  Bassa,  by  whose  means  he- 
hecf^in^  a  i^ye  to  Skilymaii  the  Magnificent 

Y.  870<8yL  And  mtk  buU*^  fizzle,  for  her  Un>e, 

Wa$  tmwn*d  as  gentle  as  a  gh^e,']  Alluding  to  the 
empenor 'S  iU*asage  of  him  on  account  of  his  mistress,  with  whom  he 
was  enamoured,  and  his  design  of  taking  away  his  life,  notwith- 
standing his  prpmiae^  that  be  should  never  be  cut  off  during  his  own 
li^Bi ;  and  yet,  though  the  Mufti's  mterpretation,  at  the  instance  of 
Roxalana,  his  favourite  sultana,  was,  that  as  sleep  was  a  resem- 
blance of  doatl^  be  might  be  safely  put  to  death  when  the  emperor 
vs»%«4oq):  yet  SolyiOM^i  (if  we  may  beHeve  Madame  Scudery) 
gftt  Af  bi^tlev  vf  bis  inclinaiiony  saved  Ms  lifb,  and  very  honorably 
dismissed  him  and  his  mistress. 

Y.  883.  ^•'pathetie^    Suffering,  feeling,  or  sympathizing. 

Y.  885-6-7-8.  Did  not  a  certain  lady  whip 

Of  late  her  husband's  oum  lordship  ? 

And  tho*  a  gra'iidee  <f  the  house. 

Clawed  him  with  fimdamental  hlows.}  Dr.  Grey 
sayi,  "  that  this  was  WilUain  Lord  Monson,  who  lived  at  Bufy 
SU  idnlunds,  Df  whom  my  friend  Mr.  Sm^ith^  of  Hadeston,  httA, 
the  foHowhig  account  firoin  a  gentlem^  of  that  pl^^p^ :  Tbat^  nc^^r 
wHhstanding  he  sat  as  one  of  the  Kii^yg's  Jud£%  (b.i^t  did^noi 
sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution,)  y^t  either  ^y  sho5j(in£^  tl\oae< 
favdra,  not  allowably  in  ^ose^days  of  sanctity,  iQ,  Hjn^  unsi^c^yiflk^.,. 

cRValiefs,  or  some  other,  act  which  discovered  an,  inolinttioni  ta 
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fof^ake  the  good  old  tame,  hie  had  so  far  I^SficlieA  \iH  tt^&it  with 
his  t>retfaren  in  hriqiiltf ,  that  ihtfy  hegka  tb  nfdspeiiet,  and  to  fti^teii 
that  they  woald  nse  him  as  a  mali^ant  His  lady,  whb  VaS  a 
^omtth  bf  more  refined  politics,  and  cf  the  troe  Discipfiiiarialn 
spirit,  to  show  her  disapprobation  of  het  lord^  Waverh^  disposi- 
tion, and  to  disperse  tlie  gfffhering  storm,  did,  by  <fae  h^l^  of  het 
maids,  tie  his  lordriiip  statrk  naked  to  a  bed-post,  and,  with  rods, 
made  him  so  sensible  of  Ms  fiinlt,  that  he  pltomlsed,  apc(n  Ms  ho^ 
nor,  to  behaye  well  for  the  fdtore,  aAd  to  sA  pardom  of  his  sape- 
riors ;  for  which  salutary  discipline  she  had  thanks  giren  her  fi 
open  eofrrt.**  To  tMs,  or  a  wfaipj^tngilpon  some  oth^r  4>cea8k>n, 
the  old  ballads  aHude. 

"  Lord  M — h— h  next,  the  bencher 
Wh6  waited  with  a  trencher, 
He  there  with  a  bun^  head, 
Is  caTlcd  Lord,  and  of  the  same  house 
Wlio  (as  I  haye  heard  it  siay) 
'  Was  chastised  by  my  lady  sponsc ; 
Because  he'ruii  at  ^ee^. 

She  arid  her  tm^^  gave  him  the  whip  ' 

And  beat  his  h'i^ad  S6  addle, 
You*d  tMhk  he  had  a  knock  ita  the  cradle.^ 

Of  a  very  different  character  from  this  lady,  was  the  lady  of 
Lord  Fairfax,  who  was  also  nominated  one  of  the  King's  Judges. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  the  crier  of  the  court  called  over  the 
names  of  the  commissioners ;  and  nobody  answering  for  Lord  Fair- 
fax, his  name  was  repeated,  when  a  female  voice  from  the  gallery 
exclaimed,  **  he  has  more  wit  than  to  be  here/'  When  the  im- 
peachment was  read  in  the  name  of  all  the  good  people  of  Eng- 
land, "  No,  (replied  the  same  voice,  in  a  shriller  tone,)  nor  the 
twentieth  part  of  them."  One  of  the  officers  ordered  a  file. of  mus- 
queteers  io  fire  at  the  place  from  whence  this  answer  proceeded ; 
but  they  soon  discovered  that  the  person  who  spoke  was  tlie  Lady 
Fairfax,  whom  they  persuaded  to  retire.  Notwithstanding  this  at- 
tempt, (if  attempt  it  may  be  called,)  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  Lady  Furfax  was  a  rigid  Pkiesbytieriata,  a^  on  many 
public  occastons  riiowed  that  she  bid  ^reat  influence  6Ter  the  go- 
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PART  SECOND. 


CANTO    SECOND 


The  Kni{^t  and  Squire  in  hot  dispute 
Wltllib  an  ace  of  faUing  out. 
Are  parted  witi  a  guddo^  &%ht 
Of  stnage akamf  and  stranger  sight; 
With  which  adTentaring  to  stickle, 
They're  sent  away  in  hasty  pickle.. 

X  IS  strangle  how  some  men's  tempers  6 
(Like  bawd  md  brandy)  with  dispute, 
That  for  their  o,wn  opinions  stand  fast 
Only  to  have  them  claw'd  and  canvassed; 
That  keep  tl^qur  con^eiences  in  cases, 
4^  fiddlers  do  their  crowds  and  bases ; 
Ne'er  to  be  us'd  but  when  th^'re  bent 
To  play  a  fit  for  argument: 
Make  true  and  false,  ui\just  and  just. 
Of  no  use  but  to  be  discust; 
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Dispute,  and  set  a  paradox, 

Like  a  straight  boot,  upon  the  stocks. 

And  stretch  it  ityore  unmerdfiilly, 

Than  Helmont,  Montaign,  White,  or  LuUy. 

So  th*  ancient  Stoics  in  their  porch,  15 

With  fierce  dispute  maintained  their  church, 

Beat  out  their  brains  in  fight  and  study, 

To  prove  that  virtue  is  a  body ; 

That  bonum  is  an  animal, 

Made  good  with  stoiit  polemic  brawl:  20 

In  which  some  hundreds  on  the  place 

Were  slain  outright,  and  many  a  face 

Retrenched  of  nose,  and  eyes,  and  bisard, 

To  maintain  what  their  sect  averrM, 

J*  , 

All  which  the  Knight  and  Squire  in  wrath       95 
Had  like  t'  have  suffered  for  their  feith : 
Each  striving  to  make  good  his  own, 
As  by  the  sequel  shall  be  shown. 

t 

The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap;  30 

And  like  a  lobster  boil'd,  the  morn, 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn ; 
When  Hudibras,  whom  thoughts  and  aking,         - 
*Twixt  sleeping  kept  all  night,  and  waking, 
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Began  to  rub  his  drowsy  eyes,  35 

And  from  his  couch  prepared  to  rise, 

Resolving  to  dispatch  the  deed 

He  vow'd  to  do  with  trusty  speed. 

But  first,  with  knocking  loud,  and  bawling, 

He  rousM  the  Squire,  in  truckle  lolling:  40 

And,  after  many  circumstances, 

Which  vulgar  authors  in  romances 

Do  use  to  spend  their  time  and  wits  on. 

To  make  impertinent  description, 

They  got,  with  much  ado,  to  horse,  45 

And  to  the  castle  bent  their  course. 

In  which  he  to  the  dame  before 

To  suffer  whipping  duly  swore: 

Where  now  arrived,  and  half  unharnest. 

To  carry  on  the  work  in  earnest,  iO 

He  stopp'd,  and  pausM  upon  the  sudden, 

And  with  a  serious  forehead  plodding. 

Sprung  a  new  scruple  in  his  head, 

Which  first  he  scratched,  and  after  said : 

Whether  it  be  direct  infringing  55 

An  oath,  if  I  should  wave  this  swinging, 
And  what  I've  sworn  to  bear,  forbear, 
And  so  b'  equivocation  swear: 
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Or  whether  't  be  a  lesser  sin 

To  be  forsworn,  than  act  the  thing,  60 

Are  deep  and  subtle  points  which  must, 

T*  inform  my  conscience,  be  discust; 

In  which  to  err  a  tittle,  may 

To  errors  infinite  make  way : 

And  therefore  I  desire  to  know  G6 

Thy  judgment,  ere  we  further  go. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  Since  you  do  enjoin  't, 
I  shall  enlarge  upon  the  point; 
And  for  my  own  part,  do  not  doubt 
Th'  affirmative  may  be  made  out.  70 

But  first,  to  state  the  case  aright, 
For  best  advantage  of  our  light ; 
And  thus  *t  is.  Whether  't  be  a  sin 
To  claw  and  curry  your  own  skin, 
Greater,  or  less,  than  to  forbear,  75 

And  that  you  are  forsworn,  forswear. 
But  first  o'  th'  first:  the  inward  man. 
And  outward  like  a  clan  and  clan, 
Have  always  been  at  daggers-drawing, 
And  one  another  clapper-clawing:  80 

Not  that  they  really  cuff',  or  fence, 
But  in  a  spiritual  mystic  sense; 
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Which  to  i^ist^ke,  an4  m^e  'em  squabble, 

In  literal  fray  's  abomiuable: 

'Tis  heathenish,  ia  frequent  use  85 

With  Pagans  and  apostate  Jews,. 

To  offer  s^rii&ce  of  Bridewells, 

Like  modern  Indians^  to  their  idols: 

And  mongrel  Christians  of  our^times,    > 

That  expiate  less- with  greater  crimes^  90 

And  call  the  foul  abomination 

Contrition  and  mortification. 

Is  *t  not  enough  we're  faruis'd  and  kicked. 

With  sinful  members  of  the  wicked; 

Our  vessels  tb^l^  are  sanctify 'd,  95 

Profan'd  and  curry'd  back  and  sidie ; 

liut  we  must  cla,w  our^ves, .with  jsha^i^rful ,,.-. 

And  heathen  stripes,  by  their  example } , 

Which  (were  there  nothing  to  forbid  it) 

Is  impious,  beqiause  they  did  it;  100. 

This  therefore  n\ay  be  justly  reckon^ 

A  heinous  sin.     Now  to  thesecoiid, 

That  saints  may  clj^im;  a,  dispensation 

To  swear  and  forsweajp,  on  occasion, 

I  doubt  not  but  it  wdJU  a|>pear  105/ 

Witji  pregnant  light.     Th^  point  is  clear. 
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Oaths  are  but  words,  and  words  but  wjtid; 

Too  feeble  implements  to  bind : 

And  hold  with  deeds  proportion,  so 

As  shadows  to  a  substance  do.  110 

Then,  when  they  istrive  for  place,  'tis  fit 

The  weaker  vessel  should  submit: 

Although  your  church  be  Opposite 

To  ours,  as  Black  Friars  are  to  White, 

In  rule  and  order;  yet  I  grant  115 

You  are  a  reformado  saint ; 

And  what  the  saints  do  claim  as  due, 

You  may  pretend  a  title  to: 

* 

But  saints,  whom  oaths  and  vows'  oblige. 

Know  little  of  their  privilege ;  1 20 

Farthef,  I  mean,  than  carrying  on 

Some  self-advantage  of  their  own : 

For  if  the  dev'l,  to  serve  his  turn^ 

Clan  tell  truth,  why  the  saints  should  scorn. 

When  it  served  theii^s,  to  swear  and  lie,  125 

I  think  there's  little  reason  why: 

Else  h'  has  a  greater  pow'r  than  theyj 

Which  't  were  impiety  to  say, 

W'  fere  not  commanded  to  forbear 

Indefinitely  at  all  to  swear ;  130 
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But  to  swear  idly,  and  in  vain, 

Without  self-interest  or  gain : 

For  breaking  of  an  oath  -and  lying. 

Is  but  a  kind  of  self-denying, 

A  saint-like  virtue,  and  from  hence  •  li35 

_  • 

Some  have  broke  oaths  by  providence: 

Some,  to  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 

Perjur'd  themselves,  and  broke  their  word: 

And  this  the  constant  rule  and  practice 

Of  all  our  late  apostles  acts  is.  140 

Was  not  the  Cause  at  first  begun 

With  perjury,  and  carried  on ; 

Was  there  an  oath  the  godly  took. 

But  in  due  time  and  place  they  broke  ? 

Did  we  not  bring  our  oaths  in  first,  144 

Before  our  plate,  to  have  them  burst,- 

And  cast  in  fitter  models,  for 

The  present  use  of  church  and  war  ? 

Did  not  our  Worthies  of  the  House, 

Before  they  broke  the  peace,  break  vows  ?      1 50 

For  having  freed  us,  first,  from  both 

Th'  allegiance  and  supremacy  oath  ; 

Did  they  not,  next,  compel  the  nation 

To  take  and  break  the  protestation  ? 
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To  swear,  and  after  to  recant:  . 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant?  ' .     i 

To  take  th'  engagement,  and  disclaim  it, 

Enforc'd  by  those  who  first  did  frame  it  ? 

Did  they  not  swear  at  first  to  fight 

For  the  King's  safety,  and  his  right  ?  160 

And  after  marched  to  find  him  out, 

And  charged  him  home  with  horse  and  foot ;  . 

But  yet  still  had  the  confidence 

To  swear  it  was  in  his  defence  ? 

Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die  166 

With  Essex,  and  strai^lk  laid  him  by? 

If  that  were  all,  for  some  have  swore 

As  false  as^  they,  if  th*  did  no  more. 

Did  they  not  swear  to  maintain  law. 

In  which  that  swearing  made  a  flaw  ?  170 

For  Protestant  religion  vow, 

That  did  that  vowii^g  disallow 

For  privilege  of  Parliament, 

In  which  that  swearing  made  a  rent  ? 

And  since,  of  all  the  three,  not  one  175 

Is  left  in  being,  *tis  well  known. 

Did  they  not  swear  in  express  words. 

To  prop  and  back  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
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And  after  turned  out  the  whole  house-full 
Of  Peers,  as  dangerous  and  unuseful?  180 

So  Cromwell,  with  deep  oaths  and  vows. 
Swore  all  the  Commons  out  o'  th*  House ; 
Vow*d  that  the- red-coats  would  disband, 
Ay,  marry  would  they,  at  their  command ; 
And  troU'd  them  on,  and  swore,  and  swore,  iSS 
Till  th'  army  turn'd  them  out  of  door. 
This  tells  us  plainly  what  they  thought. 
That  oaths  and  swearing  go  for  nought, 
And  that  by  them  th'  were  only  meant 
To  serve  for  an  expedient.  190 

What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for, 
But  to  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  fort 
The  public  faith,  which  ev'ry  one 
Is  bound  t*  observe,  yet  kept  by  none; 
And  if  that  go  for  nothing,  why  19 A 

Sould  private  faith  have  such  a  tie? 
Oaths  were  not  purposed,  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe ;  * 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  300 

A  saint 's  o'  th'  heavenly  realm  a  peef : 
And  as  no  peer  is  bound  to  swear 
vox.  I.  9  m 
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But  on  the  gospel  of  his  honor, 
Of  which  he  may  dispose  as  owner  ; 
It  follows,  tho'  the  thing  be  forgery,  205 

And  false,  th*  affirm  it  is  no  perjury, 
But  a  mere  ceremony,  and  a  breach 
Of  nothing,  but  a  form  of  speech  ; 
And  goes  for  no  more  when  't  is  took. 
Than  mere  saluting  of  the  book.  210 

-Suppose  the  Scriptures  are  of  force. 
They  're  but  ccHumissions  of  course, 
And  saints  have  freedom  to  digress, 
And  vary  from  them  as  they  please. 

Or  misinterpret  them  by  private  315 

Instructions,  to  all  aims  they  drive  at. 

Then  why  should  we  ourselves  abridge, 

And  curtail  our  own  privilege  ? 

Quakers  (that,  like  to  lanterns,  bear 

Their  light  within  them)  will  not  swear ;        220 

Their  gospel  is  an  accidence. 

By  which  they  construe  conscience. 

And  hold  no  sin  so  deeply  red, 
.  As  that  of  breaking  Priscian's  head  ; 

(The  head  »ad  founder  of  their  order,  295 

That  stirring  hats  held  worse  than  murder.)   . 
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These  think  th'  are  oblig'd  to  troth 
In  swearing,  will  not  take  an  oath ; 
Like  mules,  who,  if  th'  have  not  their  MriU    ♦ 
To  keep  their  own  pace,  stand  stockHStill ;     930 
But  they  are  weak,  and  little  know 
What  free-born  consciences  may  do4 
'Tis  the  temptation  of  the  devils 
That  makes  all  human  actions  evil : 
For  saints  may  do  the  same  things  by  935 

The  spirit,  in  sincerity, 
Which  other  men  are  tempted  to»  • ..! 

And  at  the  devil's  instance  do  ; 
And  yet  the  actions  be  contrary, 
Just  as  the  saints  and  wicked  vary.  940 

For  as  on  land  there  is  no  beast, 
But  in  some  fish  at  sea  's  exprest ; 
So  in  the  wicked  there's  no  vice, 
Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice; 
And  yet  that  thing  that 's  pious  in  846 

The  one,  in  t'  other  is  a  sin. 
Is 't  not  ridiculous  and  nonsense, 
A  saint  should  be  a  slave  to  conscience  ? 
That  ought  to  be  above  such  fancies 
As  far  as  above  ordinances*  :         .  950 

9b  9 
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She's  of  the  wicked,  as  I  guess 

B'  her  looks,  her  language,  and  her  dress : 

And  tho%  like  constables,  we  search 

For  false  wares  one  another's  church ; 

Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true,  3A5 

No  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due ; 

For  truth  is  precious  and  divine, 

Too  rich  a  pearl  for  carnal  swine. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  All  this  is  true. 
Yet  'tis  not  fit  that  all  meii  know  260 

Those  mysteries  and  revelations ; 
And  therefore  topical  evasions 
Of  subtle  turns,  and  shifts  of  sense, 
S^rve  best  with  th*  wicked  for  pretence, 
Such  as  the  learned  Jesuits  use,  365 

And  Presbyterians,  for  excuse 
Against  the  Protestants,  when  th'  happen 
To  find  their  churches  taken  napping: 
Ab  thus  :  A  breach  of  oath  is  duple. 
And  either  way  adnuts  a  scruple.  S70 

And  many  be,  ex  parte  of  the  maker. 
More  criminal  than  th'  injured  taker ; 
For  he  that  strains  too  far  a  vow, 
^^ill  break  it,  like  an  o'er-bent  bow  : 
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And  he  that  made  and  forc'd  it,  broke  it;      %7i 

Not  he  that  for  convenience  took  it ; 

A  broken  oath  is,  quatewus  oath, 

As  sound  t'  all  purposes  of  troth, 

As  broken  laws  are  ne'er  the  worse. 

Nay,  till  th'  are  broken,  have  no  force.  380 

Whaf  s  justice  to  a  man,  or  laws, 

That  never  comes  witliin  their  claws  ? 

They  have  no  pow'r,  but  to  admonish, 

Cannot  control,  coerce,  or  punish, 

Until  they're  broken,  and  then  touch  38i 

Those  only  that  do  make  them  such. 

Beside,  no  engagement  is  allowM 

By  men  in  prison  made,  for  good; 

For  when  they're  set  at  liberty, 

They're  free  from  th'  engagement  to  set  free.  S90 

The  Rabbins  write,  when  any  Jew 

Did  make  to  God  or  man  a  vow. 

Which  afterwards  he  found  untoward, 

And  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard, 

Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th*  nation  296 

Might  free  him  ftoih  the  obligation: 

And  have  not  two  saints  powV  to  use 

A  greater  privily  thap  thiee  Jews? 
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The  court  of  cotisdience,  which  in  man 

Should  be  supreme  and  sovereign,  SOO 

Is  't  fit  should  be  subordinate 

To  ev*ry  petty  court  i'  th'  state, 

And  have  less  pow'r  than  the  lesser. 

To  deal  with  perjury  at  pleasure? 

Have  its  proceedings  disallowed,  or  304 

AUowM,  at  fancy  of  pie-powder  ? 

Tell  all  it  does,  or  does  not  know, 

For  swearing  ex  officio? 

Be  forc'd  t'  impeach  a  broken  hedge. 

And  pigs  unringM  at  Vis.  Franc.  Pledge.^     310 

Discover  thieves,  and  bawds,  recusants. 

Priests,  witches,  eves-droppers,  and  nuisance ; 

Tell  who  did  play  at  games  unlawful. 

And  who  filled  pots  of  ale  but  half-full : 

And  have  no  po w'r  at  all,  nor  shift,  314 

To  help  itself  at  a  dead  lift  ?  , 

Why  should  not  conscience  have  vacation 

As  well  as  other  courts  o'  th'  nation ; 

Have  equal  power  to  adjourn. 

Appoint  appearance  and  return ;  390 

And  make  as  nice  distinction  serve, 

To  split  a  cas6t  as  those  that  curvet 
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Invoking  cuckolds^  names,  hit  joints, 
Why  should  not  tricks  as  slight  do  points  ? 
Is  not  th'  high  court  of  justice  sworn  395 

To  judge  that  law  that  serves  their  turn  ? 
Make  their  own  jealousies  high-^treason, 
And  fix  'em  whomsoever  they  please  on  ? 
Cannot  the  learned  council  there 
Make  laws  in  any  shape  appear?  330 

Mould  'em  as  witches  do  their  clay, 
When  they  make  pictures  to  destroy  ? 
And  vex  'em  into  any  form 
That  fits  their  purpose  to  do  harm? 
Rack  'em  until  they  do  confess,  335 

'Impeach  of  treason  whom  they  please. 
And  most  perfidiously  condemn 
Those  that  engaged  their  lives  for  them? 
And  yet  do  nothing  in  their  own  sense, 
But  what  they  ought  by  oath  and  conscience  ? 
Can  they  not -juggle,  and  with  slight  341 

Conveyance  play  with  wrong  and  right; 
And  sell  their  blasts  of  wind  as  dear 
As  Lapland  witches  bottled  air? 
Will  not  fear,  favor,  bribe,  and  grudge,  345 

The  same  x^se  several  ways  adjudge  ? 
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As  seamen  with  the  self-same  gale, 
Will  several  diflf'rent  courses  sail ; 
As  when  the  sea  breaks  o'er  its  bomids. 
And  overflows  the  level  grounds,  350 

Those  banks  and  dams  that  like  a  screen 
Did  keep  it  out,  now  keep  it  in : 
'So  when  tyrannic  usurpation 
Invades  the  freedom  of  a  nation. 
The  laws  o'  th*  land  that  were  intended  366 

To  keep  it  out,  are  made  defend  it. 
Does  not  in  Chanc'ry  ev*ry  man  sweair 
What  makes  best  for  him  in  his  answer? 
Is  not  the  winding-up  witnesses 
A  nicking  more  than  half  the  business  ?         960 
For  witnesses,  like  watches,  go 
Just  as  they're  set,  too  fast  or  slow ; 
And  where  in  conscience  they're  strait-lac'd, 
^Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast. 
Dp  not  your  juries  give  their  verdict,  366 

As  if  they  felt  the  cause,  not  heard  it? 
And,  as. they  please,  make  matter  of  fact 
Run  all  on  one  side,  as  they  are  pack'd? 
l>]^ature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windows, 
To  publish  what  he  does  within  doors;  370 
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Nor  what  dark  secrets  there  inhabit, 
Unless  his  own  rash  foUy  blab  it» 
Jf  oaths  can  do  a  man  no  good 
In  his  own  business,  why  they  shou'd 
In  other  matters  do  him  hurt,  9|Ri 

I  think  there's  little  reason  for  't. 
He  that  imposes  an  oath,  makes  it; 
Not  he  that  for  convenience  takes  it: 
Then  how  can  any  man  be  said 
To  break  an  oath  he  never  made  ?  380 

These  reasons  may  perhaps  look  oddly 
To  th'  wicked,  though  th'  evince  the  godly; 
But  if  they  will  not  serve  to  clear 
My  honor,  Tm  ne'er  the  near. 
Honor  is  like  the  glassy  bubble,  SB6 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble. 
Whose  least  part  crack'd,  the  whole  does  fly. 
And  wits  are  crack'd  to  find  out  why. 
Quoth  Ralpho,  Honor's  but  a  word 
To  swear  by,  only  in  a  lord:  S90 

In  other  men  't  is  but  a  huflF, 
To  vapour  with,  instead  of  proof;  «  •     ' 

That  like  a  wen,  looks  big  and  swells. 
Is  senseless,  and  just  nothing  else. 


•  ^ 
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Let  it,  quoth  he,  be  what  it  will,  395 

It  has  the  world's  opipion  still. 
But  as  men  are  not  wise  that  run 
The  slightest  hazard  they  may  shun ; 
l^ere  may  a  medium  be  found  out 
To  clear  to  all  the  world  the  doubt ;  4O0 

And  that  is,  if  a  man  may  do  't. 
By  proxy  whipt,  or  substitute. 

Though  nice  and  dark  the  point  appear, 
Quoth  Ralpho,  It  may  hold  up,  and  clear. 
That  sinners  may  supply  the  place  405 

Of  suflF*ring  saints,  is  a  plain  case. 
Justice  gives  sentence  many  times 
On  one  man  for  another's  crimes. 
Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse,  4 10 

And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead. 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need ; 
As  lately  't  happened.     In  a  town 
There  liv*d  a  cobler,  and  but  one. 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use,  415 

And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  as  shoes. 
This  precious  brother  having  slain, 
In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
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(Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal, 

Because  he  was  an  infidel,)  480 

The  mighty  Tottipottymoy 

Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy; 

Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 

Of  league  held  forth  by  brother  Patch, 

Against  the  articles  in  force  425 

Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours. 

For  which  he  crav'd  the  saints  to  render 

Into  his  hand,  or  hang  th*  oflFender: 

But  they  maturely  having  weighM 

They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  trade,  430 

(A  man  that  senr*d  them  in  a  double 

Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble,) 

Resolv'd  to  spare  him;  yet  to  do 

The  Indian  Hoghan  Moghan  too 

Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did  •■'■'■  435 

Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bed-rid.  -  •  ^ 

Then  wherefore  may  you  not  be  skipped. 

And  in  your  room  another  whipped  ? 

For  all  philosophers,  but  the  sceptic,    - 

Hold  whipping  may  be  sympathetic.  440 

It  is  enough,  quoth  Hudibras, 
Thou  bast  resolv'd  and  cleared,  the  tase;  -     •  '    ^ 
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And  canst  in  conscience  not  refuse, 

Firnn  thy  own  doctrine,  to  raise  use: 

I  know  thou  wilt  not,  for  my  sake,  445 

Be  tender  conscienc^d  of  thy  back : 

Then  strip  thee  of  thy  carnal  jerken, 

And  give  thy  outward-fellow  a  firking ; 

For  when  thy  vessel  is  new  hoop'd. 

All  leaks  of  sinning  will  be  stoppM.  450 

Quoth  Ralpho,  You  mistake  the  matter: 
For  in  all  scruple  of  this  nature. 
No  man  includes  himself,  nor  turns 
The  point  upon  his  own  concerns. 
As  no  man  of  his  own-self  catches  465 

The  itch,  or  amorous  French  aches ; 
So  no  man  does  himself  convince, 
By  his  own  doctrine,  of  his  sins : 
And  though  all  cxy  down  self,  none  means 
His  own-self  in  a  lit'ral  sense ;  4)S0 

Beside,  it  is  not  only  foppish. 
But  vile,  idolatrous,  and  popish, 
For  one  man,  out  of  his  own  skin, 
To  firk  and  whip  another's  sin ; 
As  pedants  out  of  school  boy's  breeches        465 
Do  claw  and  curry  their  own  itches. 
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But  in  this  case  it  is  profane. 

And  sinful  too,  because  in  vain ; 

For  we  must  take  our  oaths  upon  it, 

You  did  the  deed,  when  I  linre  don^  it.        470 

Quoth  Hudibras,  That's  answered  soon  i 
Give  us  the  whip,  we'll  lay  it  On, 

Quoth  Ralpho,  That  we  may  swear  true, 
'Twere  proper  that  I  whipped  you : 
For  when  with  your  consent  *tis  done,  475 

The  act  is  really  your  own. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  It  is  in  vain, 
I  see,  to  argue  'gainst  the  grain ; 
Or,  like  the  stars,  incline  men  to 
What  they're; averse  themselves  to  do ;  480 

For  when  disputes  are  weary'd  out,  - 
'Tis  int'rest  still  resolves  the  doubt ; 
But  since  no  reason  can  confute  ye, 
I'll  try  to  force  ye  to  your  duty ; 
For  so  it  is,  howe'er  you  mince  it,  485 

As  e'er  we  part  we  shall  evince  it ; 
And  curry,  if  you  stand  out,  whether 
You  will  or  no,  your  stubborn  leather. 
Canst  thou  refuse  to  bear  thy  part 
r  th'  public  work,  base  as  thou  art  ?  490 
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To  higgle  thus,  for  a  few  blows, 

To  gain  thy  knight  an  op'lent  spouse ; 

Whose  wealth  his  bowels  yearn  to  purchase^ 

Merely  for  th*  interest  of  the  churches  ? 

And  when  he  has  it  in  his  claws^  4*94 

Will  not  be  hide-bound  to  the  cause  ? 

Nor  shalt  thou  find  him  a  curmudgin, 

If  thou  dispatch  it  without  grudging. 

If  not,  resolve  before  we  go, 

That  you  and  I  must  pull  a  crow.  .500 

Y'  had  best,  quoth  Ralpho,  as  the  ancients 
Say  wisely.  Have  a  care  o*  th'  main  chance^ 
And  look  before  you  ere  you  leap ; 
For  as  you  sow,  y'  are  like  to  reap : 
And  were  y*  as  good  as  George  a  Green,         606 
I  shall  make  bold  to  turn  again ; 
Nor  am  I  doubtful  of  the  issue 
In  a  just  quarrel,  and  mine  is  so. 
Is*t  fitting  for  a  man  of  honour 
To  whip  the  saints  like  Bishop  Bonner?         310 
A  knight  t*  usurp  the  beadle's  office. 
For  which  y'  are  like  to  raise  brave  trophies : 
But  I  advise  you  not  for  fear. 
But  for  your  own  sake,  to  forbear; 
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And  for  the  churches,  which  may  chance       616 

From  hence  to  spring  a  variance  ; 

And  raise  among  themselves  new  scruples. 

Whom  common  danger  hardly  couples. 

Remember  how  in  arms  and  politics, 

We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks ;     6S0 

Trepann'd  your  party  with  intrigue, 

And  took  your  grandees  down  a  peg ; 

New-modell'd  th'  army,  and  cashiered 

All  that  to  legion  Smec  adher'd ; 

Made  a  mere  utensil  o'  your  church,  696 

And  after  left  it  in  the  lurch, 

A  scaffold  to  build  up  our  own. 

And  when  w'  had  done  with  't,  puU'd  it  down ; 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod, 

And  snapt  their  canons  with  a  why-not,         530 

(Grave  synod-men  that  were  rever'd 

For  solid  face,  and  depth  of  beard,) 

Their  classic  model  proved  a  maggot. 

Their  directory  an  Indian  pagod ; 

And  drown'd  their  discipline  like  a  kitten,     636 

On  which  th'  had  been  so  long  a  fitting ; 

Decry'd  it  as  a  holy  cheat 

Grown  out  of  date  and  obsolete. 
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And  all  die  saints  of  the  first  grass. 

As  casting  foals  of  Bala'm's  ass.  540 

At  this  the  knight  grew  high  in  chafe. 
And  staring  furiously  on  Ralph, 
He  trembled,  and  look'd  pale  with  ire. 
Like  ashes  first,  then  red  as  fire. 
Have  I,  quoth  he,  been  ta'en  in  fight,  545 

And  for  so  many  moons  laid  by  't  ? 
And  when  all  other  means  did  fail. 
Have  been  exhang'd  for  tubs  of  ale  ? 
Not  but  they  thought  me  worth  a  ransom 
Much  more  considerable  and  handsome,         550 
But  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  fear 
They  were  not  safe  when  I  was  there ; 
Now  to  be  baffled  by  a  scoundrel. 
An  upstart  sectary,  and  a  mongrel : 
Such  as  breed  out  of  peccant  humours  555 

Of  our  own  church,  like  wens  and  tumours, 
And  like  a  maggot  in  a  sore. 
Would  that  which  gave  it  life  devour ; 
It  never  shall  be  done  or  said^ 
With  that  he  seized  upon  his  blade ;  560 

And  Ralpho  too,  as  quick  and  bold, 
Upon  his  basket*hilt  laid  hold. 
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With  equal  readiness  prepared 

To  draw  and  stand  upon  his  guard  { 

When  both  were  parted  on  the  sudden,  365 

With  hideous  clamoui',  and  a  loud  one» 

As  if  all  sorts  of  noise  had  been 

Contracted  into  one  loud  dirt, 

Or  that  some  member  to  be  chosen, 

Had  got  the  odds  above  a  thousand,  if 6 

And  by  the  greatness  of  hi^  noise, 

Prov'd  fittest  for  his  country^s  choice. 

This  strange  surprisal  put  the  Knight 

And  wrathful  Squire  into  a  fright  { ^ 

And  tho*  they  stood  prepared,  with  fetal         5ITA 

Impetuous  rancour  to  join  battle, 

Both  thought  it  was  the  wisest  coiinle 

To  wave  the  fight,  and  mount  the  horse ; 

And  to  secure,  by  swift  retreating. 

Themselves  from  danger  of  worse  beating       5S6 

Yet  neither  of  them  would  dispan^ej 

By  utt'ring  of  his  mind,  his  courage  ; 

Which  made  'em  stoutly  keep  their  ground, 

With  horror  and  disdain  wind-botiudc 

And  now  the  cause  of  all  their  fear  6SS 

By  slow  degrees  approached  so  near, 

VOL.  I.  2  c 
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They  might  distinguish  different  noisfe 

Of  horns,  and  pans,  and  dogs,  and  boys. 
And  kettle-drums,  whose  sullen  dub 

Sounds  lik^  the  hooping  of  a  tub.  590 

But  when  the  fight  appeared  in  view, 

They  found  it  was  an  antique  shew : 

A  triumph,  that  for  pomp  and  state, 

Did  proudest  Romans  emulate : 

For  as  the  aldermen  of  Rome,  69S 

Their  foes  at  training  overcome, 

And  not  enlarging  tenritory, 

(As  some  mistaken  write  in  story,) 

Being  mounted  in  their  best  array. 

Upon  a  car,  and  who  but  they  ?  600 

And  followed  with  a  world  of  tall  lads, 

That  merry  ditties  troU'dv  and  ballads, 

Did  ride  with  many  a  good  morrow, 

Crying,  H^yfor  our  town^  thro*  the  borough ; 

So  when  this  triumph  drew  so  nigh,  605 

They  might  particulairs  descry. 

They  u^ver  s^w  tw:o  thi  ng^  so  p^t, 

In  all  respectei;  aaii^  and  tiurt«    , 

Fii:8t,  he  that  ]/e4  t^e  cavalca^ 

Wore  a  sow-g^d^r's  flagellate*  610 
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On  which  he  blew  as  Btrong  i  levety.,  .  ; ; 

As  WeH*fee'd  lawyer,  cua  his  brevibte ; 

When  over  one  another's,  h^ads 

They  charge,  three  rankk  at  once»  likfe  Swedesi . 

Next  pans,  and  kettles  of  all  keys,  615 

Fi^m  trebles  down  to.ddttbid  base ; 
And  after  thdm,  iupoii  a  nagv    .... 
That  might  pass  for  a  forehand  stag,  >  .^ 

A  cornet  rode,  and <^a  his  staff  i  ....    ,  ».  > 

A  smock  displayed  did  proudly  i^Ve ;.   ■         630^ 
Thai  bagpipes  of  tbe  lotidestdronesi  :> 
With  shuffling  bn>ken4winded  tpAeft,   ... 
Whose  blasti  iof  «3r,':  iii  p<5oketB.  shut,  ■   .  . 
Sound  filthier  than  fiJDm  the  ^iity  i  .  t  : .. 

And  make  a  vilernbise:than.8winei...!  68Jr 

In  windy  weather^  vheathey^^yfaailts. 
Next,  oae  uppitia^pair^ofpfmniers^  ,. 
Full  fraught  with  that^whiidiE^  for  good^plimneiss 
Shall  here  be  nameless^'  ifaixVS  with.grains, 
Which  he  dispensed,  gidoeg^  the  s1rains>      ;     630 
And  busily  upon  the  crowd.. 
At  random  round  abo^t  bestow'd.<. 
Then  mounted  on  a  hornM  hdrse^ 
One  bore  a  gaimtlet  and  gilt  spnn,     m 
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Tied  to  the  pummel  of  a  long  gword  63^ 

He  held  reversed,  the  point  turnM  downward  ; 

Next  after,  on  a  raw-bon'd  steed 

The  conqueror's  standard-bearer  rid, 

And  bore  aloft  before  the  champion 

A  pitticoat  display^  and  rampant ;  640 

Near  whom  the  Amazon  triumphant 

Bestrid  her  beast,  and  on  the  rump  on 't 

Sat  face  to  tail,  and  bum  to  bum. 

The  warrior  whilom  overcome : 

Arm'd  with  a  spindle  and  a  staff,  64>5 

Which  as  he  rode^  she  made  him  twist  off; 

And  when  he  loitered  o'er  her  shoulder 

Chastis'd  the  reformado  soldier. 

Before  the  damev  and:  round  about, 

March'd  whifflers^  and  staffiers  on  foot,  6S0 

With  lackies,  grooms,  valets,  and  pages,     . 

In  fit  and  proper  equipages ; 

Of  whom  some  torches  bore,  some  links> 

Brfore  the  proud  virago  minx. 

That  was  both  Madam  and  a  Don,  6S6 

Like  Nero's  Sporus,  or  Pope  Joan ; 

And  at  fit  periods*  the  whole  rout 

Set  up  their  throats  with  clamorous  shout. 
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The  Knight  transported,  and  the  Squirei  . 
Put  up  their  weapons  and  their  ire  ;  660 

And  Hudibras,  who  us'd  to  ponder 
On  such  sights  with  judicious  wonder. 
Could  hold  no  longer  to  impart 
His  animadversions  for  his  heart. 

Quoth  he,  in  all  my  life  till  now  665 

I  ne'er  saw  so  profane  a  show. 
It  is  a  Paganish  invention, 
Which  Heathen  writers  often  mention : 
And  he  who  made  it  had  read  Godwin, 
Or  Ross,  or  Caelius  Rodigine,  670 

With  all  the  Grecian  Speeds  and  Stows, 
That  best  describe  those  ancient  3hows  ; 
And  has  observed  all  fit  decorums 
We  find  described  by  old  historians  : 
For  as  the  Roman  conqueror  67^ 

That  put  an  end  to  foreign  war, 
Entering  the  town  in  triumph  for  it. 
Bore  a  slave  with  him  in  his  chariot ; 
So  this  insulting  female  brave 
Carries  behind  her  here  a  slave ;  660 

And  as  the  ancients  long  ago. 
When  they  in  field  defy'd  the  foe, 
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Hung  out  their  mantles  delta  guerre  :       ■ 

So  her  proud  standard->hearer  here . 

Waves  on  his  spea;^,  in  dreadful  manner,      .  6S5 

A  Tyrian  petticoat  for  a  bapner. 

Next  links,  and  torches^  heretofore:  . 

Still  borne  before  the  eniperor ; 

And  as,  in  antique  triumph,  eggs 

Were  borne  for  mystical  intrigues ;  690 

There's  one  in  truncheon,  like  a  laddie, 

That  carries  eggs  too,  fresh  or  addle ; 

And  stilLat  random  as  he  goes,  ' 

Among  the  rabble-rout  bestows. 

Quoth  Ralpho,  You  mistake  the  matter,  :  ,695 
For  all  th'  antiquity  you  smatter 
Is  but  a  riding,  usM  of  course, 
When  the  grey  mare^s  the  better  horse  ;     ■       / 
When  o'er  the  breeche*  greedy  women 
Fight,  to  extend  their  »vaBt  dominion  ;  TtX) 

And  in  the  cause  impatient  Grizzel 
Has  drubb'd  her  Husband  with  buirs  pizzle. 
And  brought  him  umler  covt^-^b^on,  -    ' 

To  turn  her  vassal  with  a  murrain'; 
When  wives  their  sexes  shift,  like  hares,        7Xi6 
And  ride  their  husbands  like  nightnm^res,     '  '*" 
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And  they,  in  mortal  battle  vanquish'd^ 

Are  of  their  charter  diseniranchifsM, 

And  by  their  right  of  war,  like  gifUs  j  *^ 

Condemned  to  distaff,  horns,  and:  wheels:     7)6 

For  when  men  by  their  wives  are  cow'd. 

Their  horns  of  course  are  understood. 

Quoth  Hudibfas,  Thou  still  giv'gt  sentence 
Impertinently,  and  against  sense. 
'Tis  not  the  least  disparagement,  J  IS 

To  be  defeated  by  th'  event, 
Nor  to  be  beaten  by  main  force 
That  does  not  make  aman  the  worse, 
Althb'  his  shoulders  with  baCtoon* 
Be  claw'd  and  cudgell'd  to  soHie  ttt»e  ;  7(ld 

A  tailor's  'prentice  has  no  hard  . ' .  :  ; 

Measure^  that's  baag'd  wid^  a  true  yard-:       *:    ' 
But  to  turn  tail,,  or  vun  away,  '  '^''' • 

And  without  blows  give  up  the  day ; 
Or  to  surrender  ere  th'  assault,  ^9^ 

That's  no  man's  fortune^,  but  his  fault ;     • 
And  renders  men  of  honcnr  less 
Than  all  th'  adverisity  of  success : 
And  only  Unta  such  thi&  shew 
Of  horns  and  petticoats  is  due.  !f30 
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There  is  a  lesser  profanation* 

Like  that  the  Romans  call'd  ovation : 

For  as  ovation  was  allowed 

For  copquest  purchas'd  without  blood ; 

go  men  decree  those  lesser  shows,  734 

For  vict'ry  gotten  without  blows, 

By  dipt  of  sh^rp  hard  words,  which  some 

Give  battle  with,  apd  overcome  ; 

These  mounted  ip  a  chair-curule, 

Which  moderns  call  a  cuckling-stool,  740 

March  proudly  to  the  river's  side. 

And  o'er  th'  waves  ip  triumph  ride ; 

Like  dukes  of  Venice,  who  are  said 

The  Adria|:ic  sea  to  wed ; 

And  have  a  gentler  wife  than  those  745 

For  whom  the  state  decrees  those  shows. 

put  both  are  heathenish,  and  come 

From  the  whores  of  Babylon  and  Rome ; 

And  by  the  saints  should  be  withstood, 

As  antichristian  and  lewd ;  fso 

And  we,  as  such,  should  now  contribute 

Our  utmost  strugglings  to  prohibit. 

This  said,  they  both  advanced,  and  rode 
A  dog-trot  through  the  bawling  crowdi 
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T'attack  the  leader,  and  still  prest,  755 

Till  they  approached  him  breast  to  breast. 

Then  Hudibras,  with  face  and  hand, 

Made  signs  for  silence ;  which  obtained, 

What  means,  quoth  he,  this  dev'l's  procession 

With  men  of  orthodox  profession  ?  760 

^Pis  ethnic  and  idolatrous. 

From  heathenism  derived  to  us. 

Does  not  the  whore  of  Babylon  ride 

Upon  her  horned  beast  astride, 

Like  this  proud  dame,  who  either  is  765 

A  type  of  her,  or  she  of  this  ? 

Are  things  of  superstitious  function 

Fit  to  be  us*d  in  gospel  sun-shine : 

It  is  an  aittichristian  opera 

Much  us'd  in  midnight-times  of  popery ;       77*0 

Of  running  after  self-inventions 

Of  wicked  and  profane  intentions  : 

To  scandalize  that  sex  for  scolding, 

To  whom  the  saints  are  so  beholding^ 

Women,  who  were  our  first  apostles,  775 

Without  whose  aid  w*  had  all  been  lost  else ; 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  untura'd, 

In  which  the  cause  might  be  concerned, 
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Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistle^ 

To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols  ;  780 

Their  husbandst  cullies^  and  sweet-hearts, 

To  take  the  saints  and  churches'  parts ; 

Drew  several  gifbed  brethren  in, 

Tl^at  for  the  bishops  would  have  been. 

And  fix'd  'em  constant  to  the  party,  78i 

With  motives  powerful  and  hearty : 

Their  husband's  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifts 

T'  administer  unto  their  gifts 

All  they  could  rap,  and  rend,  and  pilfer, 

To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver ;  7SK) 

Rubb'd  down  the  teachers,  tir'd  and  spent 

With  holding  forth  for  parliament ; 

Pamper'd  and  edify'd  their  zeal 

With  marrow-puddings  many  a  meal : 

Enabled  them,  with  store  of  meat,  795 

On  controverted  points  to  eat ; 

And  cramm'd  'em,  till  their  guts  did  ake. 

With  caudle,  custard,  and  plum-cake ; 

What  have  they  done,  or  what  left  undone, 

That  might  advance  the  cause  at  London  ?     8QD 

March'd  rank,  and  file,  with  drum  and  ensiga, 

T'  entreuch  the  city  for  defence  in  ? 
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Raised  rampiers  with  their  own  soft  hands, 

To  put  the  enemy  to  stands ;  ■ 

From  ladies  down  to  oysteF-wencbes  :  805 

Labour'd  like  pioneers  in  trenches  ; 

Fell  to  their  pick-axes  and  tools, 

And  helped  the  men  to  dig  like  moles  } 

Have  not  the-  handmaids  <j£  the  city 

Chose  of  their  memb^s  a  committee,  8 10 

For  raising  of  a  common  purse 

Out  of  their  wages,^  to  raise  horse  ? 

And  do  they  not  as  triers  sit,      ^ 

To  judge  what  officers  ^re  fit? 

Have  they —  ?  At  that  an  egg  let  fly,  &16 

Hit  him  directly  o'er  the  eye. 

And  running  dowa  his  cheek,  besmear'd 

With  orange-tawney  slime  his  b^ard ; 

But  beard  and  slime  being  of  one  hue. 

The  wound  the  less  a^pear'd  in  view.         ^    S30 

Then  he  that  on  the  pajaniers.rode^ 

Let  fly  on  th'  other  side  a  load ; 

And  quickly  charged  again,  gave  fully 

In  Ralpho's  face  another  volley;. 

The  Knight  was  startled  with  the  smelly       .895 

And  for  his  sword  began  to  feel:  < 


v: 
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And  Ralpho  smother'd  with  the  stink, 
GraspM  his ;  when  one  that  bore  a  link, 
O*  th'  sudden  clapp'd  his  flaming  cudgel. 
Like  linstock,  to  th'  horse's  touch-hole ;         8SO 
And  straight  another,  with  his  flambeaux. 
Gave  Ralpho  o'er  the  eyes  a  damned  blow. 

_  • 

The  beasts  began  to  kick  and  fling. 

And  forc'd  the  rout  to  make  a  ring ; 

Thro'  which  they  quickly  broke  their  way,     835 

And  brought  them  off  from  further  fray. 

And  tho*  disordered  in  retreat. 

Each  of  them  stoutly  kept  his  seat : 

For  quitting  both  their  swords  and  reins. 

They  grasp'd  with  all  their  sti^ngth  the  manes ;  840 

And  to  avoid  the  foe's  pursuit. 

With  spurring  put  their  cattle  to 't ; 

And  till  all  four  were  out  of. wind, 

And  danger  too,  ne'er  look'd  behind. 

After  th'  had  paus'd  a  while,  supplying  845 

Their  spirits  spent  with  fight  and  flying. 

And  Hudibras  recruited  force 

Of  lungs  for  action  or  discourse : 

Quoth  he.  That  man  is  sure  to  lose, 
That  fouls  his  hands  with  dirty  foes  850 
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For  where  no  honor's  to  be  gain'd, 

*Tis  thrown  away  in  b'ing  midntain'd. 

'Twas  ill  for  us  we  had  to  do 

With  so  dishonorable  a  foe : 

For  though  the  law  of  arms  doth  bar  855 

The  use  of  venom'd  shot  in  war ; 

Yet  by  the  nauseous  smell,  and  noisome. 

Their  case-shot  savours  strong  of  poison  ; 

And  doubtless  have  been  chew'd  with  teeth 

Of  some  that  had  a  stinking  breath ;  860 

Else  when  we  put  it  to  the  push, 

They  had  not  giv'n  us  such  a  brush : 

But  as  those  poltroons  that  fling  dirt, 

Do  but  defile,  but  cannot  hurt> 

So  all  the  honor  they  have  won,  865 

Or  we  have  lost,  is  much  at  one, 

*T  was  well  we  made  so  resolute 

A  brave  retreat,  without  pursuit ; 

For  if  we  had  not,  we  had  sped 

Much  worse,  to  be  in  triumph  led  ;  870 

That  which  the  ancients  held  nt>  state 

Of  man's  life  more  unfortunate. 

But  if  this  bold  adventure  e'er 

Do  chance  to  reach  the  widow^s  eai*^, 
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It  may,  being  dbstiuM  to  aBfi^rt  875 

Her  sex's  honor,  reiu*  her  heart. 

And  as  such  homely  treats  they  say, 

Portend  good  fortune;,  so  this  may. 

Vespasian  being*  daub'd  with  dirt 

Was  destin'd  to  the  empire  for't ;  880 

And  from  a 'Scavenger  did  eom^  -      ' 

To  be  a  mighty  prince  in  Romer  •  • 

And  why  may  not  this  fool  address'     •  ' 

Prea^e  in  love tioEe  same  8y<icess t^  '     '-     y 

Then  let  us  straight  to  cleans^  our  wotAds^    SSif' 

Advance  in  quest  of  nearest  ponds ; 

And  after,  as  we  first  designed, 

Swear  I*ve  performed  what  she  enjoii'd^ 


•  . 
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NOTE  S 


HiSTORICAL,  CRITICAL,  AND  EXPLANATORY. 


PART,  II.    CANTO  II. 


V.  1-2.  *7^ttran§^  how  iome  nun* f  tempers  suit 

(Like  hamd  and  brandy)  with  dispute,']  Butler  means 
here  that  aome  men  have  tempers  so  hot  and  disputations  that  tliey 
are  never  so  well  satisfied  as  when  they  are  enihroiled  in  trouMes 
and  conttoversiesr  Of  this  description  of  men,  more  particularly, 
trere  the  Presb3terians  of  Scotland,  who,  by  an  drdinance  passed 
hi  1638,  directed  tiiat  the  ablest  men  in  eafeh  parish  should  be  pro- 
vided to  dispute  the  King's  power  in  calling  assemblies.  An  un« 
becoming  propensity  to  speculate  in  matters  of  religious  opinion, 
was  one  of  the  great  fatilts  of  the  age. 

y.  15.  So  th*  ancient  Stoies,  in  their  porch.']  '  Middleton  ob- 
serves, Life  of  Cicero,  "  That  the  Stoics  embraced  all  their  doc- 
trines as  so  many  fixed  and  immutable  truths,  from  which  it  was 
infkmons  to  depart ;  and  by  making  this  their  point  of  honor,  held 
all  their  disciples  in  an  invincible  attachment  to  tbi^m.** 

y.  19.  T%at  honum  is  an  animai^  Dn  Grey  says,  that ''  Bo- 
Bum  is  such  a  kind  of  an  animal  as  our  modem  virtuosi,  from  Don 
Quixote,  will  have  virindmills  under  sail  to  be.  The  same  authcmt 
are  of  opinion,  that  all  ships  are  fishes  wlule  they  are  afloat,  but 
vrfaen  they  are  run  on  ground,  or  laid  up  in  flie'dock,  become  ships 
agafn.^ 

y .  29-^.  Tl^  #im  had  long  stnee,  in  the  lap 

Of  Thetis^  taken  out  Ms  nap,]     That  is,  it  was  now 
moniing,  and  the  sun  had  risen  from  the  lap  of  ocean. 

y.  40«  He  r&us'd  the  Squire,  in  truckle  kiling^    Several  of  the 
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books  of  the  niftd  and  O^fMejbegia  wiA  deicribiii|^  the  moniuii^r 
tutd  fo  ov  poet  takes  care  to  let  the  world  know  at  what  time  of 
the  day  these  momentoas  acfioils  d  hishato  were  tzansacted.  The 
mornini^s  af^iioach,  the  Knigfafs  nmtg^  and  rousmg  up  his  Squire^ 
are  described  with  exquisile  hmnour.  In  the  bUlar  particuhu*, 
Butler  seetti  to  hate  had  in  his  eye  a  simihir  passage  in  Doa 
Quixote.  **  Sesice  had  the  alirer  moon  giren  bright  Phoebus 
leave,  with  the  aidoor  of  lus  boming  nys,  to  diy  the  liquid  pearls 
on  his  golden  locks,  when  Don  Qiiisu>tey  iJiaking  off  sloth  Inmi 
his  drowsy  members,  rose  up^  and  called  Sancho^  his  Squire,  that 
still  lay  snoiini^ ;  whidi  Don  Qoixote  seeing,  befi)r6  he  coold  wake 
him,  he  said,  O  happy  thoa  above  all  that  live  apon  the  face  of 
ihe  earth !  that,  without  envy,  or  being  envied,  sleepest  with  a 
qniet  breast !  neither  persecaled  by  enchanten,  nor  frightened  by 
enchantments." 

V.  53.  Spnmg  «  ump  sen^jm  Us  ietuL]  When  we  are  in  the 
highest  expectation  to  see  this  desperate  whipping  periormed  b j 
the  Knight,  behold !  a  new  scruple  arises  in  his  head,  whether  he 
might  not,  forsootii,  break  his  oath.  This  is  exactly  confiMmabW 
to  the  Knight's  character,  and  to  be  expected  fimn  one  who 
merely  pretended  to  a  scrupulons  and  tender  conscience. 

V.  56-6.  Whether  U  be  direei  ififriaging 

An  oatkf  tf  I  Amdd  wa»e  thu  tmmgmg^  The  follow- 
lowing  dialogue  between  Hndibias  and  Ralpho,  sets  before  us,  in 
the  strongest  manno*,  tiie  hypocrisy  and  viUany  of  the  Puritan 
party  in  reqiect  io  oaths;  what  equivocations  and  evasions  they 
mads  use  o(  to  account  for  the  many  peguries  they  were  daily 
guilty  of,  and  the  leveral  oaths  they  readily  took,  and  as  readily 
broke,  merely  as  it  suited  their  Interest.  Archbishop  Bramhall, 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Serpenf  s  Salve,  says,  **  That  the  hypocrites 
of  those  times,  though  tiiey  magnified  the  obligation  of  an  oath^ 
yet  in  their  own  case  dispensed  with  all  oath,  civil,  military,  and 
relig^ooB.  We  are  now  told,  says  he,  that  the  oaths  we  have  taken 
are  not  to  be  examined  according  to  the  interpretation  of  mens 
No !  How  then  ?  Surely  according  to  the  interpretation  of  4evi)B.^ 

y.  58.  And  to  V  equivocation  ewear^  &c.]  Bishop  Sanderson 
(Obligation  of  Promissory  Oaths)  censures  them  upon  this  head » 
'*  They  rest  secure,  (says  he)  absolving  themselves  from  all  guilt  and 
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fear  of  perjury,  and  they  think  they  have  excellently  proWded  for 
themselves  and  consciences,  if,  daring  the  act  of  swearing,  they  can 
make  any  shift  to  defend  themselyes,  either  as  tiie  Jesuits  do,  with 
some  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation,  or  by  forcing  upon  the 
words  some  subtle  interpretation ;  or,  after  they  are  sworn,  they 
can  find  some  loop-hole,  or  artificial  evasion,  whereby  such  art 
may  be  used  with  the  oath,  that,  the  words  remaining,  the  mean- 
^ng  may  be  eluded  with  sophism,  and  the  sense  utterly  lost*''  And 
Cowley,  in  his  Puritan  and  Pa^[>ist,  says ; 
'^  With  many  a  mental  reservation. 

You'll  maintain  liberty,  reserved  (your  own) 
For  the  public  good:  those  sums  raised  you'll  disburse^ 
Reserved  (the  greater  part  for  your  own  purse.) 
Youll  root  the  cavaliers  out,  every  man, 
Faith,  let  it  be  reserved  here  (if  you  can.) 
Vou'll  make  our  g^racious  Charles  a  glorious  king, 
Reserv'd  (in  heav'n,)  for  thither  yo^  will  bring 
His  royal  head,  the  only  secure  room 
For  kingps,  where  such  as  you  will  never  come* 
To  keep  th'  estates  of  subjects  you  pretend, 
Reserv'd  (in  your  own  trunlks.)    You  vriU  defend 
The  church  of  England,  'tis  your  protestation— 
But  that's  New  England,  by  small  reservation/' 
V.  77-8.         '  ■    the  inward  man. 

And  outuHtrd  — — •]  Nothing  could  be  more  per» 
fectly  ridiculous  than  the  distinction  which  the  precise  Puritans 
were  constantly  setting  up  between  the  outward  and  inward  man» 
Perhaps  the  description  most  suitable  to  men  of  this  character,  it 
that  which  was  applied  to  the  Puritans  of  a  former  age  by  HIM 
who  spoke  the  words  of  everlasting  truth,  '^  That,  without  they 
were  whited  sepulchres,  but  within,  nothing  but  rottenness  and 
dead  men's  bones." 

y .  05.  Our  vessels  that  are  sancttfy'd,']  The  Squire  argues^  that 
he  and  the  Knight  are  holy  vessels,  and  that  it  would  savour  of 
profaneness  if  they  treated  their  bodies  with  the  same  indignity 
With  which  Roman  Catholics  (whom  they  held  in  abhorrence) 
were  accustomed  to  treat  theirs. 

▼OL.  I.  8  jD 
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y.  103-4.  The  smnts  may  elmm  a  dispetuatien 

To  swear  and  forswear,  on  occasion.']    The  followiiig 
fines  occur  hi  Cowley's  Poem  of  the  Puritan  and  Papist,  before 
quoted: 
"  Power  of  dispensing  oaths  the  Papists  claim. 
Case*  hath  got  leave  of  God  to  do  the  same. 
For  you  do  hate  all  swearing  to,  that  when 
You've  swore  an  oath,  you  break  it  straight  again. 
A  curse  upon  you !  which  hurts  more  these  nations, 
Cavaliers  swearing,  or  your  protestations  ? 
Nay,  though  by  you  oaths  are  so  much  abhor'd, 
Y'  aUow  G — d — n  me  in  the  Puritan  lord."  f 
V.  1 13.  Although  your  church  be  opposite,']    It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Knight  was  a  Presbyterian,  the  Squire  an  Independent, 
and  therefore  the  latter  very  justly  says  to  him,   although  your 
church  be  as  opposite  to  ours  as  black  is  to  white,  yet  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  you  are  a  true  reformado  saint ;  and  that  whatever  the 
saints  can  lay  claim  to,  yon  have  a  fair  claim  to  also. 

V.  136.  Some  have  bfvke  oaths  by  Proindence,']  H  is  said  in 
Walker's  History  of  Independency,  "That  when  it  was  first 
moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  proceed  capitally  against  the 
king,  Cromwell  stood  up,  and  told  them,  ^  That  if  any  man 
moved  this  with  design,  he  should  think  him  the  greatest  traitor  in 
the  world ;  but  since  Providence  and  necessity  had  cast  them  upon 
it,  he  should  pray  to  God  to  bless  their  counsels.'^  In  some  re* 
spects  the  Presbyterians  resembled  the  sanctimonious  pirate,  in 
Shakespeare's  Measure  for  Measure,  who  went  to  sea  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  in  his  pocket,  but  scraped  out  the  eighth,  "  Then 
ahah  not  steal.''  Camden  says,  that  "  when  they  went  a  stealings 
tiiey  prayed  to  God  for  good  fortune,  and,  if  they  got  a  good 
booty,  used  to  return  €rod  thanks  for  assisting  them  in  their  villany, 
which  they  looked  upon  as  the  gift  of  God."  Ralpho  seems  to 
have  been  in  this  way  of  thinking ;  see  the  piece  in  Butler's  Re- 
mains, entitled  Hudibras  at  Court : 


f^m'F'mt^mf 


♦  A  Presbyterian, 
t  .Earl  of  Pembroke. 
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<<  I  w«n  remember,  food  and  firiog, 
Some  years  before  I  went  a  sqairing, 
Were  boUi  so  dear,  to  save  the  life 
Of  my  own  self,  my  child,  and  wife, 
I  was  constrained  to  make  bold 
With  landlord's  hedges  and  his  fbld« 
Crod's  goodness  more  than  my  desert 
Did  then,  Sir,  pnt  into  my  heart 
To  choose  this  tree,*  this  blessed  tree, 
To  be  in  need  my  sanctuary/' 
Taylor,  the  water  poet,  sneers  at  such  profane  hypocrites,  in  thtf  --* 
following  lines : 

*  Tis  all  one  if  a  thief,  a  bawd,  or  witch, 
Or  a  bribetaker,  should  grow  damned  nob, 
And  with  their  trash,  got  with  theb  hellisii  pranks^ 
The  hypocritic  slaves  will  give  God  thanks : 
No,  let  the  litter  of  such  hell-hound  whelps 
Give  thanks  to  th'  devil,  author  of  their  helps  t 
To  give  God  thanks,  it  is  almost  all  one 
To  make  him  partner  of  extortion. 
Thns,  if  men  get  their  wealth  by  means  thaf  s  evil^ 
Let  them  not  give  God  thanks,  but  tiiank  the  devil.'^ 
T.  141-2.  Was  not  the  cause  at  first  he^ym, 

With  perjury y  and  carried  &»t]  In  civil  warn  it  is  al-* 
ways  usual  imr  the  one  party  to  accuse  the  other  of  having  first 
commenced  the  troubles.  Charles  and  the  Puritans  mutually  ac- 
cused each  other  of  being  the  first  to  violate  the  public  peace. 
There  were,  undoubtedly,  great  errors  on  both  sides,  but  it  seems 
now  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  by  all  men  wfib  enterlaiii  «i 
proper  veneration  for  the  constitution,  thaf  the  aibitraiy  measures 
of  the  monarch  justified  the  people  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  The 
people  of  England,  at  the  present  day,  owe  more  to  the  struggles  of 
their  ancestors  against  the  encroachments  of  Charies  than,  perhaps, 
they  have  the  virtue  to  acknowledge. 

y.  143-4.  Was  there  an  oath  the  godly  took. 

But  tn  due  time  and  place  tkay  broke  ?]    This,  says  Dr* 


*  To  hide  his  stolen  goods. 
2d  3 
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Grey,  was  designed  as  a  ridicule  upon  the  members  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  who  bad  taken  two  several  oaths  to  maintain  that  churith 
government  which  the  covenant  obliged  them  to  extirpate ;  namely, 
Irhen  they  took  their  degrees  in  the  university,  and  when  they  en- 
tered into  holy  orders ;  and  some  of  them  a  third  time,  when  they 
(>ecame  members  of  cathedral  churches. — It  was  Dr.  Heylin's 
remark,  ''  That  it  was  no  wonder  the  Presbyterians  should  impose 
new  oaths,  when  they  had  broke  all  the  old.^    And  our  poet,  in  his 
Tale  of  the  Cobler  and  Vicar  of  Bray,  makes  the  latter  say  : — 
**  I  took  so  many  oaths  before, 
That  now,  witliout  remorse, 
I  take  all  oatlis  the  state  can  make, 
As  merely  things  of  course/' 

The  multiplication  of  oaths  is  always  iujorious  to  public  morals ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  those  oaths  which  respect  property 
and  re  r  enue,  and  those  which  relate  to  political  or  religious  opinions, 
is,  that  the  former  are  the  most  contemptible  of  the  two,  and 
the  readier  violated  by  low  and  vitiated  minds.  O !  that  rehgion, 
a  concern  so  awful,  so  sublime,  so  consolatory,  should  ever  be  so 
debased  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  tariff  of  the  tax-gatherer,  or 
to  be  moulded  and  shaped  according  to  the  conscienceof  a  courtier. 

v.  155-6.  To  4wear,  mnd  after  to  re^ani^ 

The  solemn  league  and  covenant,^  Sir  Roger  TEstrange 
mentions  a  trinmiing  clergyman,  in  the  times  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  who  said,  ''  the  oatii  went  against  his  conscience, 
but  yet  if  he  did  not  swear,  some  varlet  or  other  would  swear,  and 
g«t  into  his  living.*'  I  have  heard  of  another  (says  Dr.  Grey)  who 
declared  to  all  his  friends  that  he  would  not  conform  upon  the  Bar- 
tholomew Act;  1663,  and  yet  did  comply ;  and  when  taxed  with 
his  declaration,  brought  himself  off  with  this  salvo :  ''  I  did,  indeed, 
declare  that  I  would  not  comply,  but  afterwards  heard  that  such  a 
one,  who  was  my  enemy,  swore  he  would  have  my  living ;  upon 
this,  God  fcMTgive  me,  I  swore  he  should  not ;  and,  to  save  my  oath, 
I  thought  ]  was  in  conscience  bound  to  conform." 

y.  157-8.  To  take  th'  engagement ^  and  disclaim  it, 

Ef^orc'd  hf  those  who  first  did  fram/e  t^.]  By  the  en- 
gagement every  man  was  to  swear,  to  be  tnie  and  fkithfhl  to  the 
government  establiihed,  without  a  king  or  house  of  peers.    This^  it 
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is  to  be  imagined^  Batler  insinuates  the  comuionwealthmen  forgot, 
when  they  submitted  to  the  government  of  a  single  individual,  in 
the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  permitted  him  to  establish  f 
house  of  peers  of  his  own. 
y.  166-6.  Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 

With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  hy  ?]    The  Elegy  oa 
the  death  of  King  Charles  has  the  following  lines : 

**  Now  harden*d  in  revolt  you  next  proceed 
By  pacts  to  strengthen  each  rebellious  deed : 
New  oaths,  and  vows,  and  covenants  advance, 
All  contradicting  your  allegiance ; 
Whose  sacred  knot  yon  plainly  did  untie. 
When  you  with  Essex  swore  to  live  and  die.'' 
y.  175.  And  since  ofaU  the  three,  &c.]    That  is,  king,  lords,  and 
commons. 
y.  ITS^SO.  And  after  turned  out  the  whole  house  JnU 

Of  Peers,  as  dangerous  and  unuseful^    It  might  be 
his  interest  after  the  restoration  to  lament  the  downfall  of  the  house 
of  peers,  but  certainly  a  man  of  Butler's  sagacious  and  penetrating 
mind  could  have  no  great  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  titled 
legislators  who  formed  the  upper  house  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. 
vdth  the  exception  of  the  Lord  yiscount  Falkland,  {a  name  omni 
exeeptione  major,)  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Lord  Digby, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol,  (whose  virtues  and  whose  talents  com- 
pensated for  all  his  foibles  and  eccentricities,)  and  a  few  others,  the 
house  of  peers  might  be  regarded  as  a  dead  member ;  or,  perhaps, 
something  worse,  as  a  putrescent  member  of  the  state. 
y.  181-2-3-4.  So  Cromwell  with  deep  oaths  and  vows, 
,  Swore  all  the  Commons  out  o'  th'  House  ; 
Vow*d  that  the  red  coats  would  didfond, 
Ay,  marry  would  they,  at  their  command,']    Crom- 
well has  been  taxed  by  a  great  variety  of  writers  with  profound  dis- 
simulation, and  that,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
tlio  object  he  laboured  at  was  the  possession  of  supreme  power. 
This  character  of  him,  however,  seems  to  have  been  founded  in 
prejudice  rather  than  truth.    Cromwell's  forte  lay  in  watching  and 
seizing  opportunities,  not  in  creating  or  inventing  them.    By  the 
(brmer  method  a  man  swims  with  the  tide  of  huJipan  affairs,  and  If 
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assisted  by  it;  by  the  latter  he  must  stem  and  enoouoter  it.  Mrs* 
Huicbioson's  portrait  of  the  govenunent  of  Cromwell  is,  perhapt, 
the  best  that  has  \}een  drawn,  and  the  freest  from  exaggeration  and 
party  malignity.  "  Cromwell  and  his  army  (says  she)  grew  wanton 
with  their  power,  and  indented  a  thousand  trioks  of  goYemment, 
Vhiohy  when  nobody  opposed,  they  themselves  fell  to  dislike  and 
▼ary  every  day.  First;  he  calls  a  parliament  out  of  his  own.ppckety 
himself  naming  a  sort  of  godly  men  for  every  county,  who  meeting, 
and  not  agreeing,  a  part  of  them,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  gave 
up  the  sovereignty  to  him.  Shortly  after,  he  makes  up  several 
sorts  of  mock  parliaments,  but  not  finding  one  of  them  absolutely 
for  his  turn,  turned  them  oif  again.  He  soon  quitted  himself  of  his 
triunmrSf  and  first  thrust  out  Harrison,  and  then  took  away  Lam* 
berfs  commission,  and  would  have  been  king  but  for  fear  of  quit^ 
ling  his  generalship.  He  weeded,  in  a  few  months  time,  above  a 
hundred  and  fifty  godly  offers  out  of  the  army,  with  whom  many 
of  the  religious  soldiers  went  off',  and  in  their  wout  abundance  of 
the  king;'s  dissolute  soldiers  were  entertained,  and  the  army  was 
lilmost  changed  from  that  godly  religious  army,  whose  valor  God 
had  crowned  with  triumph,  into  the  dissolute  army  they  had 
)l>eaten,  bearing  yet  a  b«tter  name.  His  wife  and  children  were 
setting  up  for  principality,  which  suited  no  better  with  any  of  them, 
than  scarlet  on  the  ape ;  only  to  speak  the  truth  of  himself^  he  had 
much  natural  greatness,  »nd  well  became  the  place  he  bad  usurped* 
His  daughter  Fleetwood  was  humbled,  and  not  exalted  with  ^se 
thwgSy  but  the  rest  were  insolent  fools.  Cleypoole,  who  mariied 
his  daughter,  and  his  sou  Henry,  were  two  debauched  ungodly 
cavaliers.  Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  nature,  yet  gentle  and 
virtuous,  but  became  not  greatness.  His  court  was  full  of  sin  and 
vanity,  and  the  more  abominable,  because  they  had  not  yet  quite 
loast  away  the  name  of  God,  but  profaned  it  by  taking  it  in  ^  ain 
upoil  them.  True  religion  was  now  almost  lost,  even  among,  the 
religions  party,  and  hypocrisy  became  an  epidemical  disease,  to  the 
sad  grief  of  all  true-hearted  christians  and  Englishmen.  Almost 
all  the  nunisters  every  where  fell  in. and  worshipped  this  bea^t,  and . 
(Bourtnd  and  made  addresses  to  him.  So  did  the  city  of  London. 
ajMl  many  of  the  degenerate  lords  of  the  land,  \9rlth  the  poor  spi* 
rited  genti^.    The  cavaliers^  in  policy,  who  saw  that,  while  Cromr 
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well  redoee^  all  the  exercise  of  lyrannioal  power  under  moflieff 
name,  tiiere  was  a  door  opened  for  the  restoriDg  of  llieir  pwty,-  fell 
much  in  witli  Cromwell,  and  heightened  all  his  disonlera.  He  al 
last  exercised  such  an  arbitrary  power,  that  the  whole  lamd  g^w 
weary  of  him,  while  he  set  up  a  company  of  naean  silly  fellowfl, 
called  major-generals,  as  governors  in  every  county.  These  mied^ 
according  to  then:  wills,  by  no  law  but  what  seemed  good  in  theiv 
own  eyes,  imprisoning  men,  obstructing  the  course  of  justice  be"* 
tween  man  and  man,  preventing  right  through  partiality,  acquitting 
some  thaft  were  guilty,  and  punishing  some  that  were  innocent  as 
guilty.  Then  he  exercised  another  project  to  raise  money,  by  di^ 
termination  of  the  estates  of  all  the  king's  party,  of  which  actiott  it 
Is  said  Lambert  was  the  instigator.  At  last  he  took  upon  him  to 
make  lords  and  knights,  and  wanted  not  many  fools,  both<  of  the 
army  and  gentry,  to  accept  of,  and  stmt  in,  his  mock  titles.  Then 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  grandchild,  and  the  Lord  Falconbridga 
married  his  two  daughters :  such  pitiful  slaves  were  the  nobles  of 
those  day«.  At  last,  Lambert,  perceiving  himself  to  ha've  been  all 
this  virhile  deluded  with  hopes  and  promises  of  the  sucoession,  and? 
seeing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to  confirm  the  goyemment  in 
his  own  family,  fell  off  from  him,  but  behaved  himself  very  {utifhlly 
and  meanly,  was  turned  out  of  all  his  places,  and  returned  agaiifr 
to  His  house  of  Wimbleton,  where  lie  fell  to,  dress  his  flowers  in'his 
garden,  and  work  at  the  needle  with  his  wifb  and  his  maids,  while 
he  was  watching  an  opportunity  to  serve  again  his  ambition,  whicli< 
had  this  difference  from  the  projectors ;  the  one  was*  gallant  andf 
great,  the  other  had  nothing  but  an  unworthy  pride,  most  insolent 
in  prosperity,  and  as  abject  and  base  in  adversity/' 
y.  185-6.  AndtroU'd  them  on,  and  swore,  and  swore. 

Till  th'  army  turned  them  out  of  door  J]  Before  the 
trial  of  the  king,  ninety  members  were  excluded  from  the  bouse  of 
commons.  But  Butler  more  particularly  alludes  to  the  dissolution' 
of  thejparliament  by  Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  soldiers^  at 
is  thus  related  by  SmoUet.  ''  Cromwell  started  up  from  the  coun- 
cil, with  marks  of  violent  indignation  in  his  countenance,  and  hast- 
ened to  the  house  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  soldiers, 
whom  he  posted  at  the  door,  and  in  ihe  lobby.    He  then  ^ntwed; 
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tnd  ftddresMng  himself io  his  friend  St.  John,  told  him,  he  was  come ' 
to  do  that  which,  to  his  gpreat  grief  of  soul,  the  Lord  had  imposed 
npon  him.  After  having  sat  some  time  to  hear  the  debates,  when 
the  speaker  was  aboat  to  put  the  question,  he  suddenly  rose  up» 
imd,  in  the  most  opprobious  terms,  reviled  tbem  for  their  ambition, 
tyranny,  extortion,  and  robbery  of  the  pubUc.  After  this  torrent 
of  general  obloquy,  he  stamped  npon  the  floor,  and  the  soldiers 
entered  the  house ;  then  addressing  himself  to  the  members, '  Get 
you  gone,^  said  he,  *  give  place  to  honest  men ;  you  are  no  longer 
a  parliament ;  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a  parliament,  the  Lord 
has  done  with  yon/  Sir  Henry  Vane  rising  up  to  remonstrate 
this  outrage,  Cromwell  exclaimed,  '  O  Sir  Harry  Vane!  Sir  Harry 
Yaoe,  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane !'  He  took  hold 
of  Martin  by  the  eloak,  saying;  '  Thou  art  a  whore-master/ 
Another  he  reproached  as  ap  adulterer ;  a  third  as  a  drunkard ; 
and  the  fourth  as  an  extortioner.  *  It  is  yon,*  added  he,  *  that 
have  forced  me  upon  this*  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day, 
that  be  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work/  Point-r 
ing  to  the  mace,  he  bade  a  soldier  *  Take  away  this  bauble/ 
Then  he  turned  out  ail  the  members,  ordered  the  door  to  be 
locked,  and  putting  the  key  in  his  pocket,  retired  to  his  lodging 
in  Whitehall.'^  Bonaparte's  military  dissolution  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  scene. 

y.  210.  Than  nure  saluting  of  the  booh,]  *'  Many  of  the  sainta 
of  those  days,''  says  Dr.  Grey,  **  were  of  the  mind  of  that  man, 
who  made  a  conscience  both  of  an  oath  and  a  law-suit,  yet  had 
the  wit  to  make  a  greater  conscience  of  losing  an  estate  for  want 
of  suing  and  swearing  to  defend  it ;  so  that,  upon  consulting  the 
chapter  of  dispensations,  he  compounded  the  matter  with  certain 
salvos  and  reserves.  *  Thou  talks,'  says  he,  to  a  friend  of  his,  *  of 
suing  and  swearing ;  why,  for  the  one,  it  is  my  attorney  sueth ; 
and  then,  for  the  other,  what  signilies  kissing  a  book  with  a  calve*s 
skin  cover  and  a  pastcrboard  stiffening  betwixt  a  man's  lips  and 
the  text?"' 

v.  211.  Suppose  tite  Scriptures  are  of  force,]  Walker,  in  his 
History  of  independency,  observes,  *'  That  they  professed  their 
i^nscieHGes  to  he  the  rule  and  symbol  both  of  their  faith  and  dopn 
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trine.  By  this  Lesbian  rale  they  interpret,  and  to  this  they  con- 
firm the  Scriptures,  not  their  consciences  to  the  Scriptures,  setting 
the  sun-dial  by  the  clock,  not  the  clock  by  the  sun-dial.'' 

y.  212.  They're  but  cammisnoners  of  course,}  A  satire  on  the 
liberty  the  parliament  officers  took  of  varying  from  their  commis- 
sions, on  pretence  of  private  instructions ;  or  upon  the  remarkable 
method  of  granting  commissions  in  those  times ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing, at  the  trial  of  Colonel  Morris,  who  pleaded  that  he  acted  by 
virtue  of  a  commission  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  they  declared 
that  the  prince  had  no  power  to  g^ant  commissions;  yet,  when  a 
party  of  horse  were  ordered  to  be  raised  and  listed  under  Skippon, 
to  suppress  the  Earl  of  Holland  and  his  forces,  then  in  arms 
against  them;  by  virtue  of  this  order  Skippon  g^ranted  commis- 
sions to  diverse  schismatical  apprentices,  to  raise  men  under  hand, 
and  authorised  the  said  apprentices  to  grant  commissions  to  other 
apprentices  under  them,  for  the  like  purpose. 
y.  219-20.  Quakers  (that,  like  to  lanterns^  hear 

Their  light  within  them)  will  not  swear.}  Quakers 
reftise  to  swear,  and  in  all  cases,  except  criminal  cases,  their  sim- 
ple affirmation  is  held  sufficient  in  a  court  of  justice.  Dryden^  |n 
his  fable  of  the  Hind  and  Panther,  says, 

"  Among  the  tim'rous  kind,  the  quaking  hare 
Profess'd  neutrality,  but  would  not  swear." 
By  inward  light,  our  author  means  the  gifts,  revelations,  workings 
of  the  spirit,  and  other  enthusiastic  &ncies  which  distinguishe4 
the  founders  of  this  sect 
y.  221-2.  Their  gospel  is  an  accidence 

By  which  they  construe  conscience.}  Warburton  says 
the  meaning  of  this  passage  is,  *^  that  they  interpret  Scripture  al-r 
most  literally." 

y .  223-4.  And  hold  no  sin  so  deeply  red, 

As  that  of  breaking  Priscian*s  head,}    Alluding  tq 
their  using  the  words  thee  and  thou  for  you.     Priscian  was  a 
famous  grammarian,  who  flourished  at  Constantinople  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century. 
y.  225-6.  The  head  and  founder  of  their  order, 

That  stirring  hats  held  worse  than  murder,}     One  or 
the  whimsical  or  senseless  peculiarities  of  the  Quakers  is  refusing 
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the  civilitji^  of  the  hat  George  Fox,  who  was  founder  of  this 
order,  tells  us  in  his  Journal,  p.  24^  ^'  That  when  the  Lord  sent 
him  into  the  world,  he  forbad  him  to  pull  off  his  hat  to  any,  high 
or  low ;  and  that  he  was  required  to  thee  and  thou  all  men  and 
wom^n,  without  any  respect  to  rich  or  poor,^  great  or  small ;  and  as 
he  travelled  up  and  down  he  was  not  to  bid  people  goodnnorrow, 
and  good  evening ;  neither  might  he  bow  or  scrape  with  his  leg  to 
any  one."  Lesley,  in  his  Snake  in  the  Grass,  thus  observes  upon 
their  behaviour.  ''  What  an  uncouth  and  preposterous  piece  of 
humility  it  is,  to  deny  the  title  or  civility  of  master,  or  of  the  hat; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  they  worship  one  another  with  diviua 
honors,  and  bestow  upon  themselves  titles  (ar  above  what  anj 
angels  but  Lucifer  durst  pretend  to,  to  be  even  equal  with  God, 
of  the  same  substance,  and  of  the  same  soul  with  him,  and  grudge 
not  to  apply  all  the  attributes  of  God  to  the  light  within  them.'' 
A  story  is  related  of  William  Penn,  tlie  celebrated  founder  of  tha 
colonies  of  Pennsylvania,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  this 
place.  Penn,  once  waiting  upon  King  Charles  IL  kept  on  his  hat ; 
the  king  perceiving  it,  as  a  gentle  rebuke  for  liis  ill-manners,  put 
off  his  own.  Upon  which  Penn  said  to  him,  *'  friend  Charles, 
why  dost  thou  not  keep  on  thy  hat"  the  king  answered,  ^*  Fvieui^ 
Penn,  it  is  the  custom  of  this  place>  that  never  above  one  person 
shall  be  covered  at  a  time." 

y.  229-30.  Like  tnuleSy  who,  if  th*  have  not  their  will 

To  keep  their  own  pace,  stand  stock  still.]  Bishop 
Parker,  in  his  History  of  his  own  Times,  gives  the  following  re- 
markable instance  in  proof  of  this  assertion :  ^^  They  scarce,'^  says 
he,  "  accounted  any  act  so  religious  as  to  resist  human  authority ; 
therefore  they  met  the  oftener,  because  they  were  forbid,  (viz.  by 
the  35th  of  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  assemblies  of  fanatics,) 
nor  could  they  by  any  force  be  drawn  away  from  one  another,. till 
a  merry  fellow  hit  upon  this  stratagem.  He  proclaimed,  in  the 
King's  name,,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  depart 
without  his  leave ;  and  he  had  scarcely  done  this,  when  they  all 
went  away,  that  it  might  not  be  said  they  obeyed  any  man." 

y.  241-2.  For  as  on  land  there  is  no  beast ^ 

But  in  some  fish  a^  sea's  expresL]  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
reckons  this  among  the  yulgar  Errors,  *'  That  all  animals  of  the 
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land  are  in  their  kind  in  the  sea,  although  received  as  a  principle, 
is  a  tenet  very  questionable,  and  will  admit  of  restraint;  for  tome 
in  the  seas  are  not  to  be  matched  by  any  inquiry  at  land^  and 
hold  those  shapes  which  terrestrious  forms  approach  not,  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  moon  fish,  or  orthragoriscus^  the  several  sorts 
of  raiaSy  torpedos,  and  oysters ;  and  some  are  in  the  land  which 
were  never  maintained  to  be  in  the  sea,  as  panthers,  hyaenas, 
camels,  sheep,  mules,  and  others,  which  carry  no  name  in  icthyo- 
logy,  nor  are  to  be  found  in  tlic  exact  descriptions  of  Rondeletius, 
Gesner,  or  Aldrovandus.'' 

y.  t246-6.  And  yet  tliat  thing  that's  pious  in 

The  one,  in  fotlier  is  a  sin.]  It  was  a  common  doc- 
trine of  the  Presbyterians,  and  some  of  the  sectaries  of  the  pre- 
sent day  mauQtaiu  it,  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  his  children,  arrogat- 
ing to  themselves,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  title  of  the  elect,  or 
children  of  Grod.  Pryn,  a  leader  of  great  consequence  among  the 
saints,  and  in  fact  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  party,  seems  to 
have  been  precisely  of  this  opinion.  ''  Let  any  true  saint  of  God,'' 
si^ys  he,  "  be  taken  away  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  before  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  repent,  I  make  no  doubt  or  scruple  of  it,  but  he 
shall  as  surely  be  saved,  as  if  he  had  lived  to  have  repented  of  it— 
I  say,  that  whenever  God  doth  take  away  any  of  the  saints  io  the 
very  act  of  sin,  he  dotii,  in  that  very  instant,  give  them  such  a  parti- 
cular and  actual  repentance  as  shall  save  their  souh :  for  h»  hath 
predestinated  them  to  everlasting  life :  therefore,  having  predesti- 
nated them  to  the  end,  he  doth  predestinate  to  the  means  to-  obi- 
tain  it/' 

y.  250*  As  far  as  above  ordinances,]  The  pretended  saints  of 
those  times  did  many  of  them  fancy  themselves  so-  mucb  in.  thi9 
fiivor  of  God,  as  has  been  just  observed,  that,  do  whal  they 
would,  they  could  not  fail  of  salvation :  and  that  others^  who  were 
not  so  regenerate  or  sanctified  as  themselves,  stood  ia  need  of 
outward  means  and  ordinances,  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure ;  such  as  prayers,  hearing  the  word  of  God,  receiving  the 
sacrament,  &c.  but  they  were  above  all  these  low  mean  things, 
and  needed  none  of  them.  Of  this  opinion  was  Sir  Henry  yane, 
of  whom  Lord  Clarendom  observjcs,  that  he  was  a  man  above  or- 
dinances, unlimited  and  unrestrained  by  any  rules  or  bounds  pre- 
scribed to  other  men.  bv  reason  of  hi»  perfection*^  ^ 
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V.  261-2.  She's  of  the  wicked  as  I  guess 

B*  her  lookf  her  Ittnguage^  and  her  dress,]  It  may  be 
collected  from  this  passage,  that  the  widow  was  a  loyalist :  for 
npon  this  sapposition,  the  Squire  argues,  that  the  Knight  may  well 
evade  the  oath  he  had  made  to  her.  The  judgment  of  our  deep- 
sigfated  Squire  is  not  disputed :  and  he  seems  to  judg^  much  like 
his  name  sake  Ralph,  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  when  flie 
lady  courts  him  in  the  following  words : 

"  For  there  have  been  g^at  wars  *twixt  us  and  you ; 
But  truly  Ralph,  it  was  not  long  of  me. 
Tell  me  then,  Ralph,  could  you  contented  be 
To  wear  a  lady's  favour  in  yoiur  shield  ? 
JBo^A.  I  am  a  Knight  of  a  religious  order, 

And  will  not  wear  a  favour  of  a  lady's 
That  trusts  in  Antichrist  and  vain  traditions ; 
Besides,  tliere  is  a  lady  of  my  own 
In  merry  England,  for  whose  virtuous  sake 
I  took  these  arms,  and  Susan  is  her  name, 
A  cobler's  maid  in  Milk  Street,  whom  I  vow 
Ne*er  to  forsake,  whilst  life  and  pestle  last'' 

¥•265-6.  Yet  all  of  us  hold  this  for  true, 

JVb  faith  is  to  the  wicked  due,]  An  allusion  to  the  old 
popish  doctrine^  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  This 
abominable  tenet  of  the  Roman  church  is  universally  disclaimed 
hy  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day. 

V.  260-1.  Yet  'tis  not  ft  that  all  men  knew 

Those  mysteries  and  revelations.]  Butler  here  insinu- 
ates that  the  saints  might  be  cautious  in  concealing  then:  mysteries 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  ancient  Pagans  concealed  their 
ElrasiniaB  and  other  mysteries,  because  they  were  so  infiunous 
that  they  were  ashamed  to  make  them  public. 

y.  276-6.  And  he  that  made  and  forced  it,  broke  it, 

Not  he  that  for  convenience  took  it,]    That  is,  the  par- 
liament parly,  who  forced  the  people  to  take  certain  oaths  which 
they  framed,  were  the  authors  of  the  perjury,  rather  than  those 
who  were  compelled  to  submit  to  their  mandates. 
y.  281—6*  The  RMins  write,  when  amf  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  niai\a  vow, 
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Which  afterwards  he  found  wntoumrdf 
And  stuhbom  to  be  hepty  or  too  hard^ 
Any  three  oththr  Jews  o'  th*  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligntunL\    Dr.  Grey,  in 
his  note  upon  this  passage,  says, ''  in  the  third  part  of  MaimonideSy 
there  is  a  Treatise  on  Oaths,  where  he  writes  to  this  purpose :  He 
who  swears  a  rash  or  trifling  oath,  if  he  repents,  and  perceives  his 
grief  will  bo  very  great  should  he  keep  his  oath,  and  changes  his 
former  opinion;   or  any  thing  should  happen  which  he  did  not 
think  of  when  he  swore,  whidi  will  occasion  his  repentance  of  it ; 
behold,  let  him  consult^  one  wise  man,  or  three  of  the  vulg^,  and 
they  shall  free  him  from  his  oath/' 

V.  306.  —  of  pye-powderJ]  More  properly  pie-fcwder ;  a  court 
held  in  fairs  for  doing  justice  to  buyers  and  sellers,  and  redressing 
disorders  there  committed.  It  is  so  called,  as  being  most  usually 
held  in  the  summer,  when  the  suitors  to  the  court  have  dnsty  feet: 
and  the  promptitude  with  which  justice  was  administered  occa* 
sioned  the  saying,  you  shall  have  justice  as  quickly  as  you  can 
shake  the  dust  from  your  feet. 

V.  310. at  Vis,  Franc.  Pledge.']    Franc  Pledge,  in  the 

common  law,  signifies  a  pledge  or  surety  for  the  behaviour  of  free- 
men. According  to  the  ancient  custom  of  England,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace,  eveiy  free  bom  man,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  except  religious  persons,  clerks,  knights,  and  their  eldest 
sons,  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  his  truth  and  behaviour  to- 
wards the  king  and  his  subjects,  or  else  be  imprisoned.  Accord- 
ingly, a  certain  number  of  neighbours  became  interchang^bly 
bound  for  each  other,  to  see  each  person  of  their  pledge  forth 
coming  at  all  times,  and  to  answer  for  the  offence  of  any  one  gone 
liway;  so  that  whenever  any  person  offended,  it  was  presently 
inquired  into  what  pledge  he  was ;  and  then  the  persons  bound, 
cither  produced  the  offender  in  thirty-one  day?,  or  made  satisfac- 
tion for  his  offence. 

v.  325.  Is  not  th'  high  court  of  justice  swmyi.]  The  high  court 
of  justice  which  was  erected  for  the  trying  Charles  I.  and  which 
afterwards  continued  sitting  for  the  trial  of  inferior  offenders. 
Butler,  in  his  poem  of  Dunstable  Downs,  speaking  of  this  court, 
says, 
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**  This  ootirt  is  independent  on 

All  forms  and  meftiodSy  but  fts  own. 

And  will  not  be  directed  by 

The  person  they  intend  to  try ; 

And  I  must  tell  yon  you're  mistaken, 

If  you  propose  to  save  your  bacon, 

By  pleading  to  your  jurisdiction, 

Which  will  admit  of  no  restriction. 

Here's  no  appeal,  nor  no  demurer. 

Nor  after  judgment  writ  of  error : 

If  you  persist  to  quirk  and  quibble. 

And  on  our  terms  of  law  to  nibble, 

Tke  courts  determined  to  proceed. 

Whether  you  do  or  do  not  plead  V 
V.  831.  MoM  'em  as  witches  do  their  eky.]  According  to  fbe 
vulgar  foperstition,  witches  made  images  of  wax  or  clay  of  the 
persons  they  'Wanted  to  destroy,  and  repeating  certain  ceremonies 
over  them,  the  person  so  designed  fell  sick  and  wasted  away,  antil 
they  died.  Dr.  Hey  wood,  in  his  Hierarchies  of  Angels,  alludes  to 
this  kind  of  incantation : 

**  The  school  of  Paris  doth  that  art  thus  tax, 

Whose  images  of  metal  or  of  wax. 

Or  other  matter  wheresoever  sought. 

Whether  by  certain  constellations  wrought. 

Or  whether  they  are  figures  that  infer 

Sculpture,  or  form  of  certain  character ; 

Or  whether  that  efiSgies  be  baptis'd. 

Or  else  by  incantation  exercisM, 

Or  consecrate  (or  rather  execrate,) 

Observing  punctually  to  imitate 

Books  of  that  nature ;  all  we  held  to  be 

Errors  in  faith,  and  true  astrology.*' 
y.  335.  Rach  'em  until  they  do  confess.]  The  rack  was  made 
use  of  in  Ireland,  in  many  instances,  by  the  rebel  party  against 
the  king's  friends.  Carte,  in  his  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  says, 
^  The  lords'  justices,  wanting  evidence,  had  recourse  to  the  rack', 
a  detestable  expedient,  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  England.  Sir 
John  Read,  a  sworn  servant  of  his  Majesty,  and  a  gentleman  c€^ 
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the  privy  chamber,  was  pnt  to  the  torture.  He  had  (^een  lieiite- 
nant-oolonel  a^^st  tiie  Soots.  His  orime  was  for  andertakiiig  to 
carry  over  the  remonstrance  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  to  the 
King:  he  made  no  secret  of  it,  and  ^ad  Sir  William  Parson^a 
pass;  bitt,  upon  his  going  to  DaUin,  to  the  lords'  justices,  he  was 
imprisoned,  and  racked  at  their  instance,  who  were  under  the  in- 
iuence  and  direction  of  the  rebel  parliament  in  England.''  The 
merit  or  infiuny  of  reviving  ^  use  of  torture  belongs  also  to  the 
Irish  government  of  1798. 

V.  SST-'S.  And  matt  perfidiously  tendenm 

Those  that  engaged  their  lives  for  them,]  This  the  Pu- 
ritans did  in  many  instances.  The  most  remarkable  ones  were 
those  of  Shr  John  Hotham  and  his  son,  1644,  who  had  shut  the 
gates  of  Hull  against  the  King,  and  were  afterwards  imprisoned 
by  the  parliament.  The  following  lines  occur  in  the  Elegy  in  King 
Charles  I. 

'*  What  strange  dilemmas  doth  rebellion  make ! 
*Th  mortal  to  deny,  or  to  partake ; 
Some  hang,  who  would  not  aid  your  traifrous  act, 
Others  engaged,  are  hang'd  if  they  retract : 
So  witches,  who  their  contracts  have  foresworn, 
By  their  owd  devils  are  in  pieces  torn/' 
T.  344.  As  Lapland  witches^  bottled  airJ]    The  pretences  of  the 
Laplanders  in  this  respect  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Heywood ; 
**  The  Finns  and  Laplands  are  acquainted  well 
With  such  like  spirits,  and  winds  to  merchants  sell ; 
Making  their  cov'nant,  when  and  how  they  please. 
They  may  with  prosperous  weather  cross  the  seas. 
As  thus:  they  in  a  handk«t;hief  fast  tie 
Three  knots,  and  loose  the  first,  and  by  and  by, 
You  find  a  geutle  gale  blow  from  the  *ore ; 
Open  the  second,  it  increaseth  more, 
To  fill  the  sails :  when  you  die  third  untie, 
Th*  intemperate  gusts  gix)w  vehement  and  high.^' 
And  Cleveland  thus  humourously  alludes  to  the  same  subject; 
**  The  Laplanders,  when  they  would  sell  a  wind, 
Waftmg  to  hell,  bag  np  the  phrase,  and  bind 
It  to  the  bark,  Which,  at  the  voyage  end 
Shifts  poop,  and  breeds'tte  ehcAic in  the  fiend.*^ 


'  • 
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y .  367-8.  D^es  not  in  Chane*ry  every  man  ewear 

What  makes  hest  far  him  in  his  answer,']  This  ig  pio* 
bably  an  allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  Gentleman  and  his  Lawyer, 
in  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange.  **  A  gentlemen  that  had  a  suit  in 
chancery  was  called  upon  by  his  counsel  to  put  in  his  answer,  for 
fear  of  incurring  a  contempt  '  Well,*  says  the  cayaliery  *  and 
why  is  not  my  answer  put  in  then  V — '  How  should  I  draw  your 
answer/  saith  the  lawyer, '  without  knowing  what  you  can  swear  ^ 
— *  Pox  on  your  scruples/  says  the  client  again,  *  pray  do  you  the 
part  of  a  lawyer,  and  let  me  alone  to  do  the  part  of  a  gentleman, 
and  swear  it'  *' 

y.  309-70.  Nature  has  made  man's  breast  no  windows. 

To  publish  what  he  doth  within  doors,]  Neptune,  yal* 
can,  and  Minerva  (so  the  ancient  fabulists  relate)  once  contended 
which  of  them  was  the  most  skilful  artificer ;  upon  which  Neptone 
made  a  bull,  Minerva  a  house,  and  yulcan  a  man.  They  ap« 
pointed  Momus  judge  between  them,  and  he  censlured  them  all 
three.  He  accused  Neptune  of  imprudence,  because  he  had  not 
placed  the  bull's  horns  in  his  forehead  before  his  eyes  i  for  then 
the  bull  might  give  a  stronger  and  surer  blow.  He  blamed  Minerva, 
because  her  house  was  immoveable,  so  that  it  could  not  be  car- 
ried away,  if  by  chance  it  was  placed  among  ill  neighbours.  But 
he  said,  that  yulcan  was  the  most  imprudent  of  them  all,  becai^e 
he  did  not  make  a  window  in  the  man's  breast,  that  he  might  see 
what  his  thoughts  were,  whether  he  designed  some  trick,  or  whe- 
ther he  intended  what  he  spoke. 
.    y .  377-8.  He  that  imposes  an  oath  makes  it. 

Not  lie  that  for  convenience  takes  tt]  The  Knight  is 
so  fond  of  this  false  conceit,  that  he  forgets  he  had  asserted  the 
same  before,  y.  275-6.  The  same  observation  may  perhaps  be 
applied  to  pur  present  custom-house,  excise,  and  other  revenue 
oaths,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  cannot  but  be  considered 
as  so  many  provocatives  to  perjury,  for  which  in  a  moral  sense 
those  that  take  them  are  less  blameable  than  those  that  force  them 
to  be  administered. 

y .  385-6.  Honor  is  like  that  glassy  btMle 

That  finds  philosophers  such  trouble,]  A  small  glass 
tube,  or  globe,  tapering  at  one  end ;  they  are  commonly  sold  at 
the  glass  manufactories  as  a  sort  of  toy,  and  beij^  bvoken  at  the 
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pmnt,  ormnMe  into  a  small  powder  with  a  pretty  sharp  oxpioiioil^ 
To  find  out  the  cause  of  this  gave  the  philosophers  of  Butler's  day 
some  trouble,  and  one  or  more  papers  appeared  in  the  Philosf^phi^ 
eal  Tnmsactions  on  the  subject  It  is  now  known  that  thehr  ex-* 
plosion  is  occasioned  by  the  rarified  air  within  them< 
y.  409-10.  Our  brethren  rf  New  Enghmd  u$e 

Choice  maiefiuiari  to  excuse,']    Butler  probably  bot^ 
rowed  the  story  which  he  relates,  from  Morton's  English  Canaan 
(i.  e»  the  province  of  Massachusetts :)  ''  An  Englishman  having 
stolen  a  small  parcel  of  com  from  the  savage  owner  t  Upon  com- 
plaint, the  chief  commander  of  the  company  called  a  parliament 
of  his  people,  where  it  was  determined,  that,  by  the  laws  of  £ng^ 
land,  it  was  felony,  and  for  an  example  the  person  ought  to  be  ex-* 
ecuted,  to  appease  the  savage :  when  straightways  one  arose, 
moved,  as  it  were,  with  some  compassion,  and  said,  he  could  not 
well  gainsay  the  former  sentence,  yet  he  had  conceived  within  the 
compass  of  his  brain  an  embryo,  that  was  of  special  consequence 
to  be  delivered  and  cherished.     He  said  it  would  most  aptly  serve 
|0  pacify  the  savage  complainant,  and  save  the  life  of  one  that 
might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  tiiem  in  good  stead,  being  yoimg 
and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an  enemy,  which  mi|M  <^nM 
unexpectedly  for  any  thing  they  knew.     The  oration  made  was 
Uked  of  every  one,  and  he  entreated  to  proceed,  to  show  the 
means  how  this  might  be  performed.  Says  he,  **  You  all  agree  that 
one  must  die ;  and  one  shall  die :  this  yoilng  man's  dothes  we  will 
take  off,  and  put  upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  per* 
son,  that  cannot  escape  death— «uch  is  the  disease  confirmed  on 
him,  that  die  he  must;  put  the  young  man's  clothes  on  this  man 
and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's  stead.     AmeUi 
says  one,  and  so  many  more.    And  the  sentence  had  in  this  ma»* 
ner  been  executed,  had  it  not  been  dissented  firom  by  one  person, 
who  exclaimed  against  it ;  and  so  they  hanged  up  the  real  oi^ 
fonder.'' 

Dr.  Grey  quotes  a  letter  from  the  committee  of  Stafford,  to 
Lenthall,  the  Speaker,  desuing,  "  that  Mr.  Henry  Steward,  a  sol- 
dier under  the  Governor  of  Hartlebnrgh  castle,  might  be  respited 
from  execution,  with  an  offer  of  two  Irishmen  to  be  executed  in 
Ills  stead.''  Sir  Roger  I'Esfrange's  case  had  like  to^have  been  of 
VOL.  1.  31 
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tMr IdM:  ^  h*  abfiervei (Ib  Wi  A^olcgy)  tliat  vhen  he  wukian 
piipojD^  lor  Ills  ttiuNiccesiifal  attempt  upon  Lynn  Regis,  in  Kor* 
fi^  in  the  year  1644,  the  lords  ooBinanded  Mflb,  the  judge  ad^ 
vooate,  to  bring  his  charge  upon  Wednesday ;  he  i^ipeaied  ae-r 
cordingly,  but  with  an  excuse,  that  he  wanted  time  to  prepare  it ; 
however  upon  Friday  it  should  be  ready.  It  was  then  providen- 
tiaUy  di^Qftaiided,  whether  they  meant  to  hang  me  first,  and  then 
ebai^p^Bie;  and  if  they  intended  to  execute  me  in  tiie  interim} 
Hff  told  them,  yes ;  for  the  Commons  passed  an  order,  that  no  re- 
prieve should  stand  good  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses." 
And  Howell  says^  **  Niching  was  so  oommoi i  at  that  time,  as  a 
charge  without  an  accuser,  a  septenoe  without  a  judge,  and  oon- 
denmation  without  a  hearing.'^ 
V.  419-2a  Nai  ovi  qf  malio$,  ha  mere  zenJ, 

Became  h  mhu  an  iaifidel]    So  the  Mahometans  pnH 
fessed  to  wake  war,  not  for  the  purpose  of  conquest,  but  to  prop»» 
gate  the  Koran.    HoweU,  in  his  Lietters,  relates  a  story  of  a  Pur 
ritan  ianatio  in  Wales,  to  which  Dr.  Grey,  in  his  note  upon  tUs 
passage,  refers.    ^  Tb^pe  lived,  a  few  years  before  tie  Long  Pav- 
liamen^  near  Glun  Castle,  in  Wales,  a  good  old  widow  that  had 
two  soNdlitpwn.  to  men's  estate,  who,  having  tsloen  the  holy  Sa« 
cramcBi  on  a  first  Sunday  in  the  month,  at  their  return  home  they 
entered  into  a  dij^^ute  touchiug  their  B»aitfkeK  of  neceiving  it   Th* 
eMiOst  iNiother,  who  was  an^^  orthodox  Prptestaot  (with  the  mother,) 
Md  it  was  «eif  fittung^  it .  beti^  the  highest  act  of  devotion^  that 
H  shputd  be   taken   ii)  the   hmnhkc^  posiMiie  that   eoidd   b«^ 
upon  the  loiees ;  thf9  other,  being  a  Puifttan,  opposed  it,  and  the 
djspul^  grew  high,  ^^  i%  ended  witbeut  much  heat    The  next 
day  both .  iN^ing  eome  home  to  thdr  dinner-  from  theur  busiiwas 
abroad,  the  eld^  brother,  as  it  was  bis  custom,  took  a  nap  upon  a 
owjW<^"  ^  ^  ®^  ^  ^  table,  thaJt  he  might  he  the  moie  fresh 
fi^ii^Kmr;  the  Purita^i  brother>  cidled  Enoch  Evans^  spying  his 
opportunity,  fetched  an  axe  which  he  had  provided,  it  seeii|S,..oi| 
purpose;  apd  stealii^  softly  to  ih&  tablei  hei  chopped  of.  his  hro- 
tt^s  head ;  the  old  woman  hearing  a  noise  came  suddenly  firuqi 
the  next  room,  and  there  found  the  body  and  head  of  the  eldepi 
son  both  asundcpr,  and  reeking  in  h^tbfood.  'O  villainT  cried,  she^ 
*  ifyn  hajMiyaydirwi  thy  brother  !'«<-'Y6s,'  quoth  )i6^  ^and  yott  s1m4I 


♦" 
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after  himi'  ai«l  mt strikiog' ber  down,  he  dMgg<ed  her  body  to  Urn 
threshold  of  the  door,  and  there  chopped  ojff  her  hei^  also,  ^jod 
pattiMKr  both  into  a  bag.  But  tbinkitty  to  fly^  be  was  apprehended 
aikk  bMHgpht  before  the  next  jastiGe  of  peace,  who  chaaced  to 
be  SSk  Rdl>ert  Howard;  so  tlie  mord^KTy  thewize  after,  was  eon- 
demnedy  and  the  law  coidd  but  only  hang  buB>  tl|ough  he  had  com- 
mUAedmaitiiGideandfrairieide."  •       • 

y.  421.  The  mighty  Tottipottimoy.']  This  Wa»  {irobably  some 
American  chief,  for  Butler  never  uses  naaies  without  authority 
The  DMtdem  Angio-Americans  have  a  pfleudotsiint  ix  theur  calen- 
dor,  called  St  Tanunony,  whose  aonivenary  they  celdlMrate  with 
the  same  sort  of  festivity  that  Ihe  Scotcli  and  Irish  do  the  Ibstivak 
of  their  patron  saints,  St  Andrew  and  St  Patrick:  whether. Totti^ 
pottimoy  was  of  St  Tammony's  kindred,  we  have  not  the  meaii» 
of  detenninii^. 

Y.  489-40.  ^traUj^iiibif^pker$y  but  tXe  scepHe, 

Hold  whipping  may  be  sympathetic,'].  "  The  Soeplkt 
(saya  Dr.  Middleton)  observed  a  perfect  neutrality  towards  all  opi» 
BiHi ;  makitain»d^  ail  of  them  to  be  equally  unceitam,  and  that  wO 
could  not  affirm  any  thing,  that  it  was  this  or  that,  sinoe  there  was 
as  much  reason  for  taking  it  for  the  other,  or  neither  of  itf^^  thus 
they  lived  wi&out  engaging  themselves  on  any  side  of  the  ques^ 
tion;" 

V;  446td.  Ihnauf  theu^wiknat, /t>r  my  sake. 

Be  tender-canscienc'd  of  thy  back,']  The  Knighf  s  pro* 
posal  hereVlU  not  foil  to  remhid  the  reado:  of  Don  QnixOte  and 
Sancho  Panoo,  and  the  memorable  adventure  of  Siancho's  whip- 
ping to  procutt  the  disencbanliBent  of  Dulcinea  del= TobosOb  la^ 
deed  Butler  seems  to  hawe  taken  the  hint  of  this  wl^jf^^iiig/adveiib 
tore  whoU jfi  from  Cervantes. 

V.  462%  Biittikr  idbkOnms,  midpopisk,]  iDXfalfaolio'ooiuitiiet 
there  are  hked  disdplinants,  who  will  give  themselves  flagellation 
by  way  of  penance  for  other  persons. 

V»  486>^-7*^  For  so  it  is,  hauts^er  you  mineedt. 

As  e^ertvepart,  TshaUevincs^iti 
And  turryy  ^  you  stand  oui,  wkethat 
Yarn  wUlorm,  your  stubb&m  IsaiherJ]    This  fii  a 
^loae  l^nitation  of  a  similar  passage  between  Don  QuixoflaaMt 
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Sftadio  Pannu  *^  How  now,  opprobrious  rmical,  (sajps  Don 
Qi^ote,  vol.  iv.  chap.  35,)  stinking  garKo-eater ;  Sirrah,  I  will 
take  yoa,  and  tie  your  dog-ship  to  a  free,  as  naked  as  yoar  moflier 
bora  yoa ;  and  there  I  will  not  only  g^ve  yoa  three  thoosand  three 
famidred  lashes,  bat  six  thousand  six  hundred  lashes,  yoa  Tailet ; 
and  so  smartly,  that  you  shall  feel  it  still,  though  yoa  rob  yoor 
backside  three  thousand  times:  answer  me  a  word,  yoa  vogoe,  and 
in  tear  out  your  soul.'' 

V.  401-2.  To  higgle ikiu  for  afewUowt, 

To  giBu^thf  Knight  0n  of^knt  jpoMM.]  SUm  Quixote 
ooniplains  of  Sancho  Panza  exactly  in  the  same  aunner.  ^  Oh, 
obdarate  heart !  oh,  impious  squire !  oh,  nourishment  and  fitTors 
fll  bestowed !  Is  this  my  reward  for  having  got  thee  a  government, 
and  my  good  intentions  to  get  thee  an  earldom,  or  an  equivalent 
at  least.'' 

y.  407.  '^curmurdgin,']  A  covetous  hunks,  a  niggard,  acloae- 
isM  feUow. 

V.  AOO.  ^-fuU  a  erow,"]  A  common  saying,  and  which  aigai- 
ties  that  the  two  contending  parties  must  have  a  trial  of  skffl  wideh 
is  the  best  man,  or  which  will  overcome. 

y.  d^ll^— Amw  a  core  o*  the  nudn  ehtmee,']  That  is,  have  a  caie 
of  what  most  concerns  your  own  person. — ''Ralpho  (Dr.  Grey  says) 
is  almost  as  fruitful  in  proverbs  as  Sancho  Panza.  In  this  and  tin 
whipping  debates  both  the  Squires  appear  superior  in  sense  to  tkeir 
masters^" 

•  kY»  636-6.  And  were  tf*  as  good  asCreorge  a  Ot'eoHy 

I  sheU  nmhe  hold  to  turn  agoin,']  George  a  Omen 
Wis  the  fomous  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  who  foiigbt  with  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  both  together,  and  got  the  better  of  them. 

y.  610.  To  whip  the  saints  lihe  Bishop  BonnerJ]  Banner,  the 
forioos  and  bigoted  Bishop  of  I ^ondon,  in  the  reign  of  Queoi  Mary, 
•oouiged  several  Protestants  with  his  own  hand,  for  their  fiutfafid 
adherence  to  the  reformed  religion. 

y.  619.  Remember  how  in  arms.]  For  a.  long  time  the  Presby- 
terians and  Independently  acted  in  perfect  concert  together  against 
the  king ;  but  towards  the  conohision  of  the  wiur  theff  mutual  ani- 
SDOitty  began. to  ap^e^r.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  possessed  indefa- 
lijabis  lesolatlon,  unbound^  ambition,  and  impenetrable  disn- 
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mnlatioiiy  influenced  the  whole  conduct  of  the  independent!*    He 
gained  a  surprising  ascendency  over  the  spirit  of  Greneral  Fair&x^i 
and  filled  the  army  with  officers  devoted  to  his  interest,  such  as 
Rainsborough,  Fleetwood,  Lambert,  and  Harrison.    The  majo-. 
rity  of  the  members  of  Parliament  were  Presbyterians,  supported 
by  the  city  of  London:  they  dreaded  the  general  officers,  and 
wanted  to  disband  the  army.     As  it  was  necessary  to  send  forces 
into  Ireland,  they  formed  a  plan  of  enlisting  priyate  men  for  tho 
service,  and  transporting  them  to  that  kingdom,  und^r  new  officers 
in  whom  they  could  confide.    Cromwell,  knowing  their  design, 
opposed  it  with  all  his  power ;  and  found  this  task  the  more  easy, 
as  the  Earl  of  Essex  died  in  the  preceding  year.    He  secerned  t^ 
approve  tlie  scheme  of  the  Commons,  feigned  himself  a  rigid  Pres^ 
byterian,  talked  in  the  langnagie  of  Scripture,  and  persuaded  Fair? 
fax  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  true  religion.    At  the  same  time  he  set  his 
emissaries  at  work  to  excite  a  spirit  of  mutiny  amon^  the  troops. 
The  inferior  officers  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  military  II* 
cense,  that  they  could  not  bear  the  prospect  of  returning  to  their 
former  occupations.     The  Commons  understood  they  had  pre* 
pared  a  petition  to  their  general,  for  the  perusal  of  the  flouse,  de* 
manding  an  act  of  indemnity,  the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and 
an  exemption  from  serving  in  Ireland  against  their  own  consent. 
Two  colonels  and  two  lieutenant-colonels,  being  examined  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  touching  the  nature  of  the  petition,  were  com^ 
manded  to  suppress  it,  and  all  other  such  addresses  as  might  be 
drawn  up  for  the  future.    At  the  same  the  general  was  directed  tp 
give  orders  that  a  declaration  should  be  read  at  the  head  of  eaish 
regiment,  importing  that  the  petition  tended  to  excite  discon^tmis 
in  the  army ;  to  impede  the  reduction  of  Ireland ;  and  that  ihfi 
House  would  proceed  against  the  authors  of  it  as  perturbators  of 
the  public  peace.    This  expedient  served  only  to  inflame  the  re- 
sentment of  the  soldiers,  who  loudly  complained  that  after  they 
had  sited  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  they 
were  now,  by  the  most  unsupportable  tyranny,  debarred  the  privi- 
lege  of  presenting  a  petition  to  their  general ;  a  right  to  which 
they  were  ceriaiuly  entitled  as.  free-born  subjects  of  England. 
When  the  coQUuissioners  appointed  by  the  parliament  repaired  to 
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lihe  army,  and  oanied  flie  Tofea  to  be  lead  akmd  for  new  naKHlel- 
ling  the  regiments,  Colonel  Lambert,  in  the  name  of  all  the  oift- 
oers,  denmnded  the  act  of  indemnity,  the  payment  of  arreara,  fiB^ 
cmity  for  their  inbsiitence  while  in  Ireland,  fuid  the  namea  of  go*^ 
nerals  under  whom  they  should  serve  in  that  kingdom.  They  ex* 
olaimed  aloud,  they  were  ready  to  march  under  Falrfiix,  Crona- 
well,  and  Skippon :  some  of  the  general  officers  presented  a  de* 
olaration  to  the  parliament,  justifying  their  former  petition,  and 
insisting  upon  the  same  articles.  The  Cmnmons  voted  that  Ibe 
army  should  he  disbanded,  and  the  soldiers  receive  six  weekii'  pay 
at  their  dismission.  Then  Skippon  produced  a  petition  from  aeve- 
nd  regiments,  specifying  their  reasons  for  not  serving  in  Ireland,  aiid 
ocnnplaiimig  of  the  ill  treatment  they  had  received  from  the  par- 
liament. The  Ck»mmons,  alarmed  at  these  signs  of  discontent, 
passed  divers  votes  forgiving  satisfaction  to  the  army;  and  ordered 
Cromwell,  Skippon,  Ireton,  and  Fleetwood,  to  signify  their  fa- 
Torable  intentions  to  tiie  soldiery.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
common  soldiers  elected  agitators  or  deputies  to  disouis  tbehr  af> 
fturs,  and  communicate  their  resolutions  to  a  council  c<»nposed  of 
generals,  field-officers,  and  ciq>tains.  These  were  the  instmm^ita 
by  which  Cromwell  and  his  associates  managed  the  whole  milkaiy 
machine.  They  were  chosen  from  the  private  soldiers,  or  the 
lowest  class  of  officers,  for  their  reputed  knowledge,  and  their 
spiritual  gift  of  preaching  and  praying.  The  two  Houses  still  per- 
sisting in  their  resolution  to  disbuid  all  tiie  troops,  except  those 
destined  for  Ireland,' ordained  that  security  should  be  given  to  the 
troops  for  their  arrears;  that  the  soldiers  should  not  be  compelled 
to  serve  in  Ireland  i  and  that  psovision  ritould  be  made  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  maimed  in  the  service.  Then  they 
regulated  the  manner  in  which  the  regimtents  were  to  be  di^anded, 
at  different  times  and  places.  When  the  general,  in  a  council  of 
war,  prodaced  the  votes  of  Commons,  the  officers  said  they  did 
not  believe  the  soldiers  would  be  satisfied,  because  they  would  nei- 
ther receive  their  foil  pay,  nor  security  for  their  arrears;  and, 
vHthoUt  an  act  of  amnesty,  they  might  be  prosecuted  at  law  after 
their  dismission.  The  soldiers  tliemselves,  in  a  petition  to  the 
general,  complained  of  these  hardships,  and  desired  that  the  army 
lAionld  be  assembled  in  one  place,  where  they  might  consider  of 


mf&tMB  to  Tedreii  Iheir  grieytthces,  he&te  fli^  should  be  dink 
iMuidedf  €4hennse  they  shonld  be  obliged  to  take  <ach  measatcJii 
iui  knijB^  be  (xiieveiited  by  «  cbknpliance  with  their  demandfs.  The 
getiendf  with  Ihe  advice  of  the  ebuncil  of  nv'ar,  imitiediiKtdly  con- 
tmcted  his  qnarters ;  and  in  a  letter  ib  the  two  Houses,  Wgged 
they  would  concert  measures  for  appea:ring  the  army,  and  pre- 
Tenting  a  very  dangerous  rupture.  The  parlianenty  intintidiited 
by  tins  intelifgence,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  <Kvide  the  fbrces. 
They  offered  a  month's  pay  to  thom  who  riiould  quit  their  i^gi* 
ments  and  eng%e  in  the  Irish  expedition.  For  the  satiAtction  of 
the  ahhy,  they  voted,  that  the  subaltern  officers  and  soldiM 
lAfonid  receive  the  wh6te  of  theur  arreailB,  and  a  month's  pay  ov^ 
and  above :  that  the  declaration  of  the  two  Houses  s^inst  flieir 
petStion,  should  be  erased  from  their  Jouridtis ;  and  thkt  ati  act  of 
indemnity  should  be  passed  in  their  ikVor.  But  ^U  these  cone<^»- 
sions  could  not  satisfy  the  army.  The  directors  of  it  Weiie  re- 
solved that  it  should  not  be  disbimded,  btd  kept  up  a|i  a  bahoh^  to 
the  Ih^esbyterian  interest  It  was,  by  this  time,  converted  io  a 
Idnd  of  republic,  in  which  the  tdit  of  ii  conunbH  soldier  Wfts  equ^ 
valent  to  tliat  of  his  colonel ;  and  each  separate  brigade  1^%ht 
they  had  a  right-to  take  resolutions,  whii^h  were  exectUed  ni  the 
name  of  the  army ;  so  that  Very  Httle  discipline  (4r  im!)ordliiaiion 
remained. 

y.  529.  (kpocVd  jf^ur  rMins  cf  tie  i^hodJ]  Dr.  Grey  says, 
that  capoched  signifies  hd^fded  Ot  hUndrfolded:  perbailft  ii  is  a  i^hfase 
drawn  from  the  game  of  picquet,  where  to  oapdt  lilgnifieil  fbr  one 
player  to  gain  the  adVaittage  of  forty  tricks  oVer  liis  adtersary, 
befbie  the  latter  has  gained  one.  Which  lieakly  decides  the  game; 
and  in  that  ^ase  the  loniog  player  iil  said  to  be  capotted. 

V.  ddd-0.  And  ar&mtCd  their  disdpUne  HUe  m  Ib'Mai, 

On  which  th*ktldMniohhlf^  fining.]  This  WAS  the 
church  discipline,  which  the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  been  ahuost 
^ve  years  in  framibg,  knd  which  was  laid  aside  ^  soon  iisfbe  In- 
dependents got  iiito  p0We^« 

V.  639.  And  all  th^  sainti  of  the  Jtrit  gtass.]  The  ft^sbyte- 
rfans,  because  they  wtoe  thift  firjit  movks  And  fometitere  of  ih^  |c- 
bellion. 
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y.  541.  At  ihis  ilu  Knight  grew  high  in  ehrfe.]  One  of  tM 
MMwymous  commentators  upon  Batler,  observes  on  this  {Huwaipe, 
ftmi  ^  whenever  the  Squire  is  provoked  by  the  Knight,  he  is  aura 
to  retaliate  the  affront  by  a  very  satirical  harangue  apon  the 
Knight's  party:  tfans,  when  he  was  put  in  the  stocks  with  the 
Knighty  he  makes  synods  (for  which  the  Knight  had  a  profoonfi 
veneration)  the  subject  of  his  satire  ;  and  his  revenge  at  this  time^ 
wh^n  the  Knight  would  impose  a  whipping  upon  him,  is  grounded 
opoii  the  Independents  trepanning  the  Presbyterians." 

y.  64^.  Hifve  bfien  exchatig'd,  &c.]  The  Knight  was  kept  pri- 
ioner  fit  Exeter,  and  after  severad  exchanges  proposed,  but  none 
accepted  of,  was  dt  last  released  for  a  barrel  of  ale,  as  he  often 
used  on  all  occasions  to  declare. 

y.  560.  With  that  he  seiz*d  upon  his  bUide,']  Dr.  Grey  compares 
this  to  the  contest  betwixt  Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  Shakespeare*]! 
Jqlius  Caesar : 

Ca$t,    O  gods  I  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 
Brutus.   All  this !  ay  more :  fret  till  your  prou4  heart  hfeak ; 
-  Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  arc, 
And  mjftke  your  bondsmen  tremble :  must  I  budge ! 
Sfnst  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods, 
'    You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth,    ' 
ril  use  you  for  my  mirtb,  yea,  for  iny  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish/' 
y,  565-6.  When  they  were  parted  on  the  sudden^ 

Wi^^  hideous  clamour^  atid  a  loud  one.]  The  poet's 
contrivance  at  this  critical  juncture  is  wonderful:  he  has  found  out 
a  way  to  cool  his  heroes  very  artfully,  and  to  prevent  a  bloody  en* 
pounter  between  them,  without  calling  eitheir  their  honor  or  cour- 
age in  (}U^stion.  All  this  is  happily  accomplished  by  fm  antique 
procession,  which  gives  the  Knight  a  fresh  opportunity  of  exerting 
the  vigour  of  his  arms  for  the  service  of  his  country. 

y.  505.  For  as  the  aldermen  qf  Rome.]  Here  we  have  a  facetious 
joxample  of  our  author's  happy  turn  for  ridicule,  in  making  great 
things  little :  here  we  have  the  Patres  Conscripti,  the  august  fathers 
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of  the  Roman  wiiate,  degraded  to  corporation  aldermen,  a  claw  of 
men  whose  Teiy  name  designates  something  mean,  oontemptibley 
selfish,  overbeartug,  insolent,  and  ignorant 

y«6ld-4.  When,  a9er  one  amaikar's  hetuii, 

They  charge^  three  ranks  at  onee,  like  Swedes.l  The 
Swedes,  under  the  great  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  had  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  military  reputation,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the  best 
disciplined  soldiers  in  £urope.  Cleveland,  speaking  of  the  authors 
of  the  Diurnal  Works^  says,  ''They  write  in  the  posture  that  the 
Swedes  give  fre  in,  over  one  another's  heads.'' 

V.  646-6.  Arm*d  with  a  spindle  and  a  dUtaff^ 

Wkieky  as  ke  rodsy  she  made  Urn  twist  ^,]  The  pro- 
cession here  described  was  called  a  skimming^n.  It  was  a  mock 
heroic  procession  of  rustics  and  clowns  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of 
a  virago  of  a  wife  over  some  hen-pecked  husband. 

V.  650. mareh'd  whifflers,]    Whlfflers  are  fifen,  who  used 

to  go  before  public  processionB. 

V.  655^.  Tkat  botk  was  Madam  aada  Den, 

Like  Nero's  Sporus,  or  Pope  Joan.]  That  is,  was  en- 
dowed with  masculine  rather  than  feminine  quahties.  Sponis  was 
one  of  the  catamites  of  Nero,  and  Suetonius  says,  was  publicly  es- 
poused by  him.  For  the  history  of  Pope  Joan  see  note  on  part  I. 
canto  iii.  1. 1240^50. 

y.  665-6.  Quotk  he,  In  allmy  Itfe  till  now 

I  ne'er  saw  so  prefane  a  show,]  One  of  the  cominen- 
tators  on  Butler  says, ''  This  procession  (common  in  England)  with 
its  usual  attendants,  has  been  exactly  set  in  view  by  the  poet :  but 
our  trusty  knight  could  call  it  strange  and  profiuie,  and  pretend  to 
trace  its  origin  from  paganism.  On  these  frantic  notions  he  founds 
a  pretence,  that  he,  as  a  saint  and  reformer,  is  necessitated  to  pro- 
hibit this  diversion,  notwithstanding  all  that  Ralph  can  say  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  error." 

V.  669-70.  '-  had  read  Goodwin, 

Or  Ross,  or  OdHus  Rhodogitie,]  Authors  who  Iveate.l 
of  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities.  .  . 

V.  67 1.  Speeds  and  Stows.]    Speed  and  Stow  were  anti- 
quaries who  flourished  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  1.  and 
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#er<»  i^^igentio'liliMiakie  the  piMio  pttwmitim  Mkl  iftairi  «r 

V.  683.  Hung  out  their  numlies  ddU  gwrttu]  L/ipflins,  Ihe  Mfio- 
liatty  in  his  commentarleB  on  TMMm,  sa^ii,  ^  TImt  tte  dfty  lielbre 
An  ^iigagpesdelkt  took  place,  it  was  ubi»1  to  kang  a  porple  flag  befcme 
file  general's  ten^  as  a  warning  tk  sfgnai  that  a  battle  was  to  be 
fenght.'^ 

y.  666.  A  Ttfrum  peUie^tUy  &c.]    Onr  aurthor  means  notlifi^ 
more  iiere  Ibm  a  red  pettieoat,  but  as  lie  likes  to  debase  prodld 
thingSy  and  to  exalt  humble,  be  oaHs  it  Tiftktn,    Dryden  sayS^ 
''  Costly  apparel  let  the  fkir  one  fly, 
£nrioh'd  witft  gold,  or  with  the  Tynan  dye.'' 

V.  667.  Naet  Unhi^  &o.]  That  the  Roman  emperoi^  Weiie  woul 
to  Im^e  torohes  borne  before  them  by  day  in  pnbllc  appears  fhntt 
Herodian. 

y.  680-90.  Anioi  in  mitique  triumph,  eggf 

Were  borne  for  mtfHietd  iniriguei,']  BoA  in  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  world  the  egg  has  been  considered  as  a  mys- 
teriews  symbol ;  its  rotnndity  expiessing  tiie  figure  of  the  earth,  its 
Mness  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  the  priiiofple  of  animal  Hfb  wiChift 
it  these  powers  of  ?iyification  which,  in  the  vegetable  iroHd,  nre 
«a]IM  into  action  by  the  solar  beams.  The  early  christians  com- 
pared the  egg  to  the  ark,  and  said  the  shape  was  conformable ;  tiMt 
the  yolk  represented  the  living  beings  contained  in  the  arit,  and 
ftue  iHiite  the  sustenance  on  which  Noah  and  his  compani<ms  fed 
doHng  their  continuance  on  the  waters. 

Vk  698.  When  the  grey  mare*s  the  better  horee^]  An  old  English 
protert),  implying  that  the  wife  is  master  over  the  husband. 

y .  699-700.  When  o'er  the  breeches  greedy  women 

Pighty  to  exteitd  their  vast  domtmonj]  In  Rtde  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  Matgarita  q>eaks  thus  to  LeoUy  to  whom 
she  was  going  to  be  married : 

**  You  must  not  look  to  be  my  master.  Sir, 

Or  talk  f  th*  house  as  though  you  wore  the  breeches, 

No,  nor  command  in  any  thing.'' 

This  was  Patricio's  wish ;  see  Ben  Johnson's  Masqne  of  the 
MetamoifMtosed  Gipsies* 
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**lBfKm  ft  woman  trae  to  ao  nuuiy 
Which  is.ngly,  iMmdMecnuBeii, 
A  MBock  rampMit,  and  (he  itches 
T«  be  |^a4tis|p<»a  Ihe  breeches ; 
Wheretoe*er  tiiey  haye  their  beiag'. 
Bless  the  sov'rei^n,  an4  his  seeing.*' 
A  lew  Rabbi,  ia  ocimineBtii^  upon  the  words  of  Adam^  Geea.  iii. 
\%  **  She  gaye  me  of  the  tree,  and  {  did  eat,'' gives  the  IbUowing 
stnqge  oomment  upon  theai:  ^  By  giving  them  of  tiie  tree  is  to 
be  iinderitood*  a  sovnd  rib-«oas4iag;  that  is  to  say,  in  pkun  £ag« 
lishy  Eve  fading  Jier  hosbaiid  iiawiUiBg  to  eat  of  the  forbidden 
fmity  took agood  endMxee  oii4gely  and  laboured  his  skies  till  ho 
complied  with  her  wilL*^ 

V.  705.  Wien  wwm  their  §tM$  dxift  Wu  hmti.l  This  is  one  e£ 
the  pinions  which  is  ptopeily  eaposed  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in 
his  Vulgar  Errors.  Fletcher  aihides  to  it  in  his  Faithfoi  Shep- 
herdeis. 

^        **  Thus  I  charm  thee  from  this  place : 
Snakes  that  cast  their  coats  for  new, 
Cameleons  that  alter  hue. 
Hares  that  yearly  sej^es  change, 
Proteus  alt*riiig  oft  and  strange/'  &c. 
y.  733.  For  as  ovfUian  was  allowed,']    Ovation,  in  the  Roman 
antiquity,  was  a  lesser  trhimph  allowed  to  commanders  for  victo- 
ries won  without  the  effusion  of  much  blood ;  or  for  defeating  a 
mean  and  inconsiderable  enemy.    The  show  generally  began  at 
the  Albanian  mountain,  whence  the  general,  with  his  retinue,  made 
his  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with  many  flutes  or  pipes  sounding 
in  concert  as  he  passed  along,  and  wearing  a  garland  of  mj^rtle  as 
a  token  of  peace.    The  term  ovation,  according  to  Scrvius,  is  de- 
rived from  ovis,  a  sheep,  because  on  this  occasion,  the  conqueror 
sacrificed  a  sheep,  as  lu  a  triumph  he  sacrificed  a  bulU 
V.  743-4.  Like  Dukes  of  Vaiiee,  who  are  said 

The  Adriatic  sea  to  avd]  '' Renowned  Venice, 
(Howell  says,)  the  admiredest  city  in  the  world ;  a  city  that  all 
Europe  is  bound  unto,  for  she  is  her  greatest  rampart  against  that 
huge  eastern  tyrant  the  Turk  by  sea,  else  I  believe  he  had  overcome 
.all  Christendom  by  tlils  time.    Against  him  this  city  hath  performed 
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notable  exploits,  and  not  only  against  him,  bnt  divene  others.  She 
hath  restored  diverse  emperors  to  their  thrones,  and  popes  to  their 
chairs,  and  her  gallies  often  preserved  St.  Peter's  hark  from  sinking ; 
for  which,  by  way  of  reward,  one  of  his  successors  espoused  her  to 
the  sea ;  which  marriage  is  solemnly  renewed  every  year  in  a  solemn 
procession  by  the  Doge  and  all  the  Clarissimos,  and  a  gold  ring 
cast  into  the  sea  out  of  the  gpreat  galeas,  called  the  Bucentanr, 
wherein  the  first  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Pope  himself, 
above  three  hundred  years  since,  and  they  say  it  is  the  self-saaie 
vessel  still,  though  often  put  upon  the  careen  and  trimmed.'^ 
**  This  ceremony  (Coryat  observes)  was  first  instituted  by  Pope 
Alexander  III.  in  the  year  1174.  The  pope  gave  the  doke  a  gold 
ring  from  his  finger,  in  token  that  the  Venetians  having  made  war 
iqwn  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in  defence  of  his  quarrel, 
discomfited  bis  fleet  at  Istria ;  and  he  commanded  him,  for  his  sake, 
to  throw  the  like  golden  ring  into  the  sea  every  year,  upon  Ascen- 
sion-day, during  his  life,  which  custom  has  ever  since  been  observed 
to  this  day.'' 

y.  769.  What  means,  quoth  lie,  this  devTs  procession,']  Here  our 
knight  acts  just  like  Don  Quixote,  in  the  adventure  of  the  dead 
body  conveying  to  Segovia  for  interment,  the  attendants  of  which 
he  took  to  be  Lucifer's  infernal  crew. 

y.  775.  Women,  who  were  our  first  apostlesJ]  Women  wrere 
early  and  zealous  contributors  to  the  g^od  cause,  as  they  called  it. 
Howell  observes,  *'  That  unusual  voluntary  collections  were  made 
both  in  town  and  country ;  the  seamstress  brought  in  her  silver 
thimble,  the  chamber-maid  her  bodkin,  the  cook  her  silver  spoon, 
into  the  common  treasury  of  war ;  and  some  sorts  of  females  were 
freer  in  their  contributions,  so  far  as  to  part  with  their  rings  and 
ear-rings,  as  if  some  golden  calf  were  to  be  molten  and  set  up  to  be 
idolized/'  The  Parisian  fishwomen,  milliners,  courtisans,  &c.  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
the  bar  of  the  National  Convention  with  their  trinkets  and  orna- 
ments, by  way  of  voluntary  contribution. 

y .  787-8.  Their  husbands  robh'd,  and  made  hard  shafts 

T*  administer  uiUo  their  gifts,]    These  holy  sisters  lire 
thus  described  by  Cowley  iii  his  Puritan  and  Papist : — 
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'*  She  that  can  sit  three  sermons  in  a  day. 

And  of  those  three  scarce  bear  three  words  away ; 

She  that  can  rob  her  husband  to  repau: 

A  budget  priest  that  noses  a  long  prayer ; 

She  that  with  lamp-blaek  purifies  her  shoes, 

And  with  half  eyes  and  bible  softly  goes ; 

She  that  her  pocket  with  lay-gospel  stuffs, 

And  edifies  her  looks  with  little  ruffs ; 

She  that  loves  sermons  as  she  does  the  res^ 

Still  standing  stiff,  that  longest  are  the  best ; 

She  that  will  lie,  yet  swears- she  hates  a  Uar, 

Except  it  be  the  man  that  will  lie  by  her ; 

She  that  at  Christmas  tliirsteth  for  more  sack, 

And  draws  the  broadest  handkerchief  for  oake : 

She  that  sings  psalms  devoutly  next  the  street, 

And  beats  her  maid  i'  th'  kitchen,  where  none  see't ; 

She  that  will  sit  in  shop  for  fk'se  hours  space. 

And  register  the  sins  of  all  that  pass ; 

Damn  at  first  sig^t,  and  proudly  dare  to  say. 

That  n<me  can  pcssibly  be  sav*d  but  they ; 

That  hangs  religion  on  a  naked  ear. 

And  judge  men's  hearts  according  to  their  hair ; 

That  can  afford  to  doubt  who  writes  best  sense, 

Moses  or  Dodd,  on  the  commandments ; 

She  that  can  sigh,  and  cry.  Queen  Elisabeth, 

Rail  at  the  pope,  and  scratch  out  sudden  death ; 

And  for  all  this  can  g^ve  no  reason  why : 

This  is  a  holy  sister  verily." 
V.  791-2.  RvWd  dawn  ikeUaehers,  tir*dand  speut. 

With  holding  forth/or  pttrHamentJ]  Dr.  Echard  con- 
firms this,  Observations  upon  the  Answer  to  the  Enquiry,  &c.  p. 
113»  *'  I  know,"  says  he,  *'  that  the  small  ivconsiderable  triflers, 
the  coiners  of  new  phrases,  and  drawers  of  long  godly  words,  the 
tiiiok  pourers  out  of  texts  of  Scripture,  the  mimical  squeakers  and 
bdlowers,  and  the  vain-glorious  admirers  only  of  themselves,  and 
of  those  of  their  own  fashioned  face  and  gesture ;  I  know  that  such 
«a  these  shall  with  all  possible  sseal  be  followed  and  worshipped, 
flhall  iiave  their  boshcj  of  China  oranges,  shall  be  solaced  with  all 
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manner  of  Cordial  fiflMOcet  apd  eUxk%  Mid'flbaU  be  niUbed  down 
with  bolland  of  ten  shUlingi  an  ell:  wh«iea«  othen  of  thaA  party, 
Hmch  more  sober  and  judicloasy  tluU-eaii  speak  seme  and  under-, 
stand  the  Scripture^  hut  less  confident,  and  less  cmsoiieas^  aiiall 
scarce  be  invited  to  the  fire-side,  or  be  presented  witb  a^oonple  of 
pippins,  or  a  glass  of  small  beer,  with  bro w»  sogwr*^ 
v.  797-8.  And  crmum'd  'em^  iiU  ihdr  gut»  did  dke. 

With  cawdUy  eugttirdy  m»d  phanh  euke,']    In  a  satire 
against  Hypocrites  are  the  following  lines^s 

**  But  now  aloft  the  preacher  'gan  to  thunder^ 
When  the  poor  woag^a  they  s»t  tiemblii^  under ;, 
And  if  he  name  Gehemh»  or  the  J^ngf^p. 
Their  faitb»  alas!  was  hitle  then  to  bragxm; 
Or  if  he  did  relate  whai  litlle  wit 
The  foolisli  viipnft  bad  when  do  they  sit 
Weeping  with,  wat'ry  eyes,  and  nrnkuig  tows. 
One  to  have  preachers  always  in  their  house, 
To  dine  with  them,  and  bveakfiist  them  witit  jelics^ 
And  cawdle  hot,  to  wann.  their  wamMing  beUisB; 
And  if  tlie-  oaah,  where  she  could  not  mdookit. 
Were  close  secnr'd,  to  pick  her  husband's  pocket : 
Another^  soi— thfag  a.  more  thri£^  sinner, 
T'  invite  the  parson  twiee  a  week  to  dinner: 
The  other  vows  a  purple  pulpit  cloth, 
With  an  enribraidcE'd  cushion,  being  iotk 
When  the  fierce  priest  his  dootnaa  hard  imbudiles^ 
That  in  the  passion  he  should  hurt  his- knuckles/' 
y.  801—4.  MMTcKd  rank  andJUU,  with'  dufumand  enrign, 
T'  entreneh  the  i%  Jhrdgfimee  in  ; 
Smii'd  MMMptrMt  with  tkHrmm:  itft  kands^ 
lb  jmi  the  memi^  to  stamdg,]    Whitelock,  in  his  M^ 
morials,  says,  that*  ^Vwhem the  city,  upon. a. false  alarm,  being  oi^ 
dered  to  be  fortified,  and' the  tndn-bands  4>rdeiied  out,  it  w«a  wotf- 
derful  to  see  how  the  women,   children,   and  vast  numbers  of 
people,  would  oome  to  work  about  digging,  and  carrying  of  eartli 
to  make  the  new  fortifications':'  that  the  city  good  wives,  and 
othera,  mindfal  of  their  husbands  and  firiends,  sent  many  cart-loada 
of  provision*  i^  waiee  and  good  things  to  Tumham  Gteem^ 
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the  BtAika  xnmteSnAed  and  auide  aieiTy ;  aad^lbemoPB 
when  they  uodenitood  timt  the  King  and  hi&  anny  wert  retxttaisd.^ 
This  9cco9ioi  is  confirmed  by  May  in  bis  Hisloiy  of  tbe  Pailfar 
meiit.  ^*  It  ims  the  coAtom,"  says  be»  '^  eveiy  day  to  go  out  bjr 
tboosands  to  dig ;  all  professions,  trades,  and  oconpations,  takinfp 
then*  timns;  Mid  not  only  inferior  tradesmen,  bat  ladies  and  fa»- 
tlemen  themselves,  for  the  enoooragement  of  others,  carrying 
q>adesy  mattocks,  and  other  instruments  of  digging ;  so  that  it 
became  a  pleasant  sight  in  London  to  sea  them  go  out  in  sucb  an 
order  aad  number,  with  dnms  beating  before  them." 

Y.  809^10.  Have  not  the  lumdmaids  of  the  city 

Chme  ef  their  memhen  a  eommittee.']  The  women 
of  London  might  be  reckoned  among  some  of  the  most  active 
partisans  of  those  limes.  They  were  at  least  equal  to  the  men  ill 
fanaticism,  and  perhaps  they  were  superior  to  titem  in  zeal. 

y.  813-4.  And  do  they  not  as  triers  sit. 

To  judge  what  officers  are  fit.l  In  a  humorous  tract, 
entitled  tlie  Parliament  of  Ladies,  or  divers  remarkable  Passages  of 
Ladies  in  Spriug-garden,  in  Parliament  assembled,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing passage :  **  Tlic  House  considered  in  the  next  place,  that  divers 
weak  persons  hav^. crept  into  places  beyond  their  abilities;  and, 
to  tlie  end,  that  men  of  greater  parts  mi^y  bo  put  in^o  their  rooms, 
they  appointed  the  Lady  Middlesex,  Mrs.  Pundi^  the  Lady 
Foster,  and  the  Lady  Ann  Waller,  by  reasou  of  their  great  expe« 
rience  in  the  soldiery  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  a  comQii^ee  of  triers 
for  the  business." 

V.  816-6.  At  thai  an  egg  let  fly. 

Hit  him  directly  o'er  tJf^  eyei*]  "  This,''  says  a  former 
caqunentator,  '*  is  as  merry  an  adventure  a9  thaiof  ^the  bear-bait- 
ing. Our  heroes  are  soo^ner  assav^^l  than  they  expected,  even 
before  tl^  Knight  had  ended,  his  eloquent  speeoh*  It  was  a  gneal 
affront  and  breach  of  goofl  maiuieni  in  tl^  rabble  to  ufie  90  wArthjr 
a  personage  in  this  nianner :  they  had  no  Ta)goi  to  inidco,a,  ^fl^* 
but  showed  their  contempt  of  autbc^ity .  by.  immediatf|^3^i0iju|p 
into  action  with  its  representa^tijKe.  He  indeed.  jba4- ,41^  reason 
to  look  for  better  usage  than  he  msi  with  ih/^/d^hefom^  on  a  like 
occasion ;  but  he  w<m,  of  too  obstinate  a  tamper  ifi  I^som  Wy  thing 
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fton  experience:  fliis  malne  his  caie  different  frooi  ■&  oflier  «ii-^ 
tetnnate  heroes;  for,  instead  of  pitying,  we  huigh  at  him." 

y.  8ia    Wiik  onmg^aumey  dime  kU  hmard.]     Bottom,  ihm 
wwver,  in  the  Midsummer  Nighf  s  Dream,  asks  in  what  beard 
he  shall  play  the  part  of  Pyramus,  whether  in  a  perfect  yellow 
luiwd,  or  an  orange-tawney  beard,  or  a  purple  in  grain  bcMd? 
y.  843-4.  And,  tillmUfowr  tMfv  out  &f  wind. 

And  danger  too^  m^er  looked  behind,]  lliis  was  pv»- 
bably  designed  as  a  sneer  upon  the  Bail  of  Argyle,  who  more 
than  once  fled  from  Montrose,  and  never  looked  behind  him  tlQ 
lie  was  quite  out  of  danger;  as  at  In?erary,  1644^  when  he  fled, 
(says  Guthrie,)  and  never  looked  over  his  slMNilder,  until,  after 
riding  twenty  miles,  he  reached  the  South  Qneen*8  Ferry,  where 
he  possessed  himself  again  of  his  boat.  Tom  Coryat  seems  to 
ftave  acted  in  a  like  maimer  on  a  similar  occasion,  as  we  may 
gather  from  Strangeway's  Panegyric  yenes  prefixed  to  his  Cru- 
dities. 

"  But  thou  that  time,  like  many  an  errant  knight. 
Didst  save  thysdf  by  virtue  of  thy  flight ; 
Whence  now  in  great  request  this  adag^  stands, 
One  pair  of  legs  is  worth  two  pair  of  hands.'' 
y.  850-60.  And  doMteee  have  heen  eheufd  with  teeth, 

Of  some  thai  had  a  etinhng  lreaJtK\  It  is  probable 
that  Oldham  had  these  lines  in  Tiew  when  he  wrote  his  Character 
of  an  Ugly  Parson,  ^  who,  by  his  scent,  might  be  winded  by  a 
good  nose  at  twelve  score.  I  durst  have  ventured,"  says  he,  **  at 
first  being  in  company,  to  have  affirmed  that  he  dieted  on  assa^- 
ftotida.'' 

y.  877-8.  And  as  tueh  homely  treattf  they  say. 

Portend  good  fortune  — — .]    Warburton  says, 
"  the  origin  of  the  coarse  proverb  here  alluded  to  took  its  rise 
fkam  the  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt,  when  the  English  were  so 
afflicted  vrith  the  dysentery,  that  most  of  them  chose  to  fight  naked 
Ikon  the  gurdle  downward.''    In  the  collection  of  Loyal  Songs, 
ibfon  la  cme  called  the  Resurrection  of  the  Rump,  which  says, 
^  There's  another  proverb  gives  the  rump  for  his  crest. 
But  Alderman  Atkins  made  it  a  jest, 
That,  of  all  kinds  of  luck,  sh— t— n  liio|  is  the  best" 


eAKTo  n. 


NOTSS. 


y .  979.  Veipuium  Mng  dnA'd  wM  Srt.']  An  pStttioii  16  tbo 
IMB  origiB  of  Ihis  mmfewr,  wlio^  is  hi*  eartj  days,  wm  a  c«»> 
■ion  loldier. 

y.  987-8i.  And  tfUr^  09  wt  ih$i  designed, 

Shpear  Pveperfinm^d  wkai  the  fiifmViil]  The  Ki&%ht 
Vetotres  to  warii  hn  fiice,  and  dirty  his  eonscienee.  This  is  pei^ 
ftotly  agreeable  ^o  his  politics,  in  which  hypocrisy  seems  to  be  tbo 
ptedominant  principle.  He  is  no  longer  for  redvcing  Ralpho  to  a 
whipping,  bvt  for  deceiving  the  widow  1^  foreswearing  himseirs 
and  by  tfie  se^pel  we  find  Ihat  he  is  as  goo^  as  his  word. 
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JBrilona,  Indian,  whence  derived,  n. 
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-850 
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-  888 
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CaMe,flw,Mplained,* 

-    63 
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446 

note  of  Waibnrtin  cm  Oe  panage,  m. 

-  lea 

C«ibenu,  accanat  of,  n,               r    ' 
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Cwdon,  account  of  him        - 
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who  he  was,  n.                 •                 - 

-  163 

Chartri,  explanation  of, »,                   r 

-    44 
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-  106 
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466 
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895 
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-816 
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Coyenan^  account  of,  n*  -  - 

the  methods  taken  to  evade  it 

ibid.  n.  .  -  ^  * 

Cromwell,  obaracter  of,  n.  -  - 

turns  the  members  out  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, fi,       -  * 
Crowdero^  who,  n,                - 

his  fiddle  described,  with  its  position 

taken  prisoner  by  Ralpho 

led  in  triumph  by  Hudibras 

released  by  TruUa 
Cynarctomacby,  explained,  n.  - 

Darius,  King  of  Persia,  proclaimed  by  the  neighing  of 

his  horse,  m.  -  -  - 

Democritus,  the  laughing  philosopher 
Dippers,  anabaptists,  why  so  caUed,  n* 
Divines,  this  assembly  (^,  despribed,  n. 
Diumalsy  oliaibcter  of  them, «.  -  <* 

Drom^  ecclesiastio       ^  .  . 

explained,  «•  -  -  * 
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Echo,  described,  ... 

Egyptians,  their  w6rship  of  dogs, 

ibid.  n. 
Elephants,  method  of  taking  them,  n. 
Eng^g^ment,  the,  explained,  n.  -  - 

Erra  Pater,  account  of,  n,  *  -        * 

Et-cetera  oath,  explanation  of,  n. 
Evening  described  -  -  • 

Expletives,  remaikable  instance  of  their  nse^  fit 
Faith,  public,  abused  -  -  -  * 

ibid.  n.  -»  ••  • 

Fame,  description  of^  •»  - 

Fear,  remarkable  efiects  ot,n, 
Floud,  Dr.  account  of,  n.  «-  -  •>> 

Fortnney  her  uncertainty  •  - 

flnd*  *  •  to  * 
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Leagnoy  French,  acoount  of,  n  -  •  180 

liiikey  Sir  8imon,  account  of,  n  -    02 

Ljdian  and  Phrygian  explained,  n  -  -  354 

liagiOyH  -  -  -    74 

Magnano,  hit  character  ...  loO    331 

bis  policy  to  relieve  Talgol  -  -  130    836 

who  he  was,  n  *  -  -  160 

Manudukes,  account  o^  n  ->  -  -    02 

Merlin,  English,  who,  n  -  •  -  160 

Moll,  English,  who,  n  -  •  -  161 

Momus,  fable  oiy  n  -  -  -  416 

Monkey's  and  Elephant's  tooth  worshipped,  n  -    88 

Morning,  poetically  described  ...  362      29 

Music,  malleable,  n  -  -  -    54 

Negus,  the  method  of  punishing  his  subjects,  n  •  336 

Nero,  his  persecution  of  the  Christians  *         •34    706 

Oaths,  the  rebels  absolved  from  those  taken  at  Brent- 
ford, n  ...  189 
their  light  notions  concerning,  n  -  -  400 
admit  of  equivocations                -               -        -  365      86 
the  saints  pretended  a  dispensation  to  swear  and 

forswear,  as  best  suited  their  interest  -  ib.    108 

broken  by  Providence,  explained,  n  -  402 

Hudibras's  opinion  concerning  them  -        -  372    260 

Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  what,  n  -    85 

Orsin,  who,  n  .....  152 

throws  a  stone  at  Ralpho  •  -  214    401 

attacks  Ralpho  as  he  was  remounting,  and  the 

consequences  -  -  220    640 

Ovation,  explained,  n  -  -  -  427 

Owl,  simile  of  an  *  -  •         -  210    403 

Paradise,  the  seat  of,  n  -  -  -    53 

Parthians  long  field,  why  called,  n  -  -  255 

Pasiphae,  her  story,  n  ...  340 

Pegu,  emperor  of,  n  .  -  •  152 

Penanoe,  in  a  paper  lanthora,  wfaat^  n  •         •  356 

P«nthMile^  her  stcny^  n  •  -       *      - 161 
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PerjoTfy  deemed  by  the  saints  a  breach  only  of  a  form 

of  speech  -  ...  370    206 

Petitioniiig,  the  manner  of  it,  n  -  -  178 

ibid.  «  -  -  -  120    609 

Physiog^my  of  grace  -  -  -241  1156 

explained,  n  -  *  -  276 

Piety  filial,  remarkable  instance  of,  n  -  -    61 

Pigeons,  letter-carriers,  n  -  -  -  329 

Poets,  dramatic,  bantered  ...  288      34 

Poison,  accoont  of  a  person  living  npon  it,  with  its  ef- 
fects, n  -  -  -  -  360 
Prayers,  specimen  of  Presbyterian,  n  -  -  176 
ibid,  n  ...  -  177 
Preachers,  many  of  them  mechanics  in  those  times,  n  -  166 
Presbyterians,  the  chnrch  militant,  n               «  -    66 

their  remarkable  antipathies  •  -     10    206 

ibid,  II  -  -  -         -    66 

their  tyranny  exposed  by  Ralpbo  -  240  1126 

Presbytery  compared  with  popery  -  -  243  1203 

ibid,  n  -  -  -  278 

Priscian,  who,  n  -  -  -  -  409 

Proletarian,  explained,  n  -  -  -    82 

Promethean  fire,  explained,  n  ...  155 

Protestation,  what,  n  ...  171 

Pryn,  account  of,  n  -  -  -       -    79 

Pygmalion,  story  of,  n  -  -  -  -  261 

Py-powder-conrt,  explained,  n  -  -  413 

Pyrrhns,  King  of  Epims,  story  of,  n  -         -  236 

Quakers,  sect  of  -  -  -  370    319 

will  not  swear,  n  -  -  •  409 

hold  it  a  sin  to  pull  off  their  hats,  n  -  410 

tiieir  obstinacy  -  -  -   ib. 

Quarter,  abuse  of,  by  the  rebels,  n  ...  197 

Trulla's  strict  observance  of  it  -  -  233    941 

Quixote,  Don,  his  encounter  with  a  flock  of  sheep,  n  -  169 
Rabbins,  remarkable  tenet  of  ...  373    291 

ibid.  H  -  .  ..  413 

Hack,  used  in  those  times,  n  -  •  414 
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Ralph,  or  lUlplio                      -  -    90    Mf 

.  who,  n  "  ee" 

Ih8  parts                                         -  -    31    406 

birth                  -                -                  -   .  -    ib.    406 

gifU               -                -                -  -    ib.    479 

oompared  with  Hndibras                   -  •    27    625 

encounters  Colon           ♦•           -            -    ,  .,  \$f^    827 

dismountc'l  by  Ma^nano's  stratagem  -  131    868 

relieves  Hudibras  from  Crowdero        -  -134    941 

his  lamentation  upon  a  fall  from  bis  honw  •  224    746 

reply  to  Hiidibras's  consolatory  speech  -  237  1057 
,  his  casuistry  to  free  the  knight  from  his  whipping 

penance  ....  3^4      67 

advises  the  knight  to  be  whipped  by  proxy  -  370    487 

desired  by  his  master  to  be  his  proxy        -  ^-^  380    445 
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advances  to  attack  the  leader             -  -  393    766 

is  attacked  himself           -            -             •  .  395    824 

flies               -               -                   -  -  396    836 

Ranters,  sect  of,  n            -               -                 -  -  249 

Reformation,  in  those  times,  what,  n            «  -  171 

Religions,  great  variety  of,  n                -               -  -  168 

Rhodalind,  who,  n         -               -                -  «  162 

Romances,  origin  of,  n            -                 -              •  -  352^ 

Romulus,  nursed  by  a  wolf,  n             •*           -  -  162 

Rosicrusians,  who,  n              -                -                -  •    75 

Moss,  Alexander,  account  of,  n         -             *  -  145 

Rupert,  prince,  anecdote  of,  n                 -              -  -  264 

Saints  of  the  times,  described,  n                *           *  -    69 

twice  dipped,  who,  w             -                -  *  263 

held  that  what  M^as  sinful  in  otiiers  was  pious  in 

themselves,  n                  -                 -  •••411 

pretended  to  be  above  ordinances,  n          -  .  •'  IIk  . 

Scribes,  commissioners,  &c.  ^ho,  n  ...  *I74 

Scrimansky,  who,  n           -           -           -           -  •  158 


Scriptiifes  made  conformable  to  their  ccttsoieiiee*,  n 

Seminmis,  who,  «•>-•. 

Sequestration,  committees  of,  n 

ibid,  w        - 

Smec,  why  so  called, «  .  •  * 

Somerset  House,  allusion  to  old,  explained,  n 

Sorbonist,  story  of  a,  n 

Spaniard,  anecdote  of  a,  n 

Spheres,  music  of,  n        - 

Spinster,  term  of,  explained,  n      - 

Sporus,  who,  n       - 

Stars,  portending  dire  events,  n      - 

Sweden,  Charles  XII.  of,  anecdote  of,  n 

Swedes,  their  military  character,  n  -  - 

Synods,'  Ralpho's  opinion  of  them 

Talgol,  his  character      -  ... 

who,  n  -  -  -  - 

his  answer  to  Hudibras's  speech 

Taliaootius,  famous  for  his  artificial  noses 
some  account  of  him,  n 

Talisman,  n  - ' 

Tartars,  account  of,  n 

Tartar,  proverb  to  catch  a,  explained,  n 

Tedwofth,  the  daemon  of,  described 

Thalestris,  who,  n       -  - 

Thanksgiving  days,  n  -  -  * 

Thracians,  customs  among  them,  n  >  • 

Toleration,  opinion  of  the  Presbyterians  concerning,  n 

Triers,  who,  n  -  -  -  - 

Trulla,  origin  of  her  name,  n  -  - 

her  swiftness  described  -  * 

attacks  Hudibras         ... 
dismounts  him  -  -  -        -  226    784 

demands  his  arms  and  baggage  in  right  of  her 

victory  -  -  -  -        -  226    791 

offers  to  fight  the  battle  over  again  -        -     ib.     795 

vanquishes  the  Knight  a  second  time  -  229    853 
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Tnmipeter,  gospel,  expUdnedy  I*.  -  -  43 
Tycho  Brache,  account  of,  n.  -  .  •  49 
Yane,  Sir  Harry,  bis  opinioDs,  n.  -  -411 
Venice,  dojce  of,  n.  -  -  -  -  -  427 
Yestals,  their  punishment  for  breach  of  chastity,  n.  •  S41 
Vickars,  who,  n.  -  -  -  •  M 
Vies,  proud,  explained,  n.  -  •  •  10^ 
Wagers,  account  of  some  curious  ones,  n.  «  •  337 
What  if  a  day,  a  song  so  called,  »•  -  .  253 
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its  uses,  11.  -  -  .  •  3^ 
antiquity  of  it,  n.  -  •  •  3^ 
Whipping  ladies  -  -  -  ib. 
Wicked  have  no  right  to  this  world's  goods,  n.  .  186 
Widdrington,  the  bear  compared  to  him  -  •  197  m 
WineSy  working  when  vines  arc  in  the  flower,  ex- 
plained, ft,  •  -  .  .  337 
Witches,  their  manner  of  destroying  by  images  of  wax 

or  clay,  n.                   -                   -  •  414 

Lapland,  sell  bottled  air,  n,           »  •  415 

Withers,  who, ».           -               -                -  •    30      . 

Women,  fanatical,  their  zeal  for  the  cause,  11.  -  352 
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imlawful, «.                -                -  -    n 
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